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HINTS ON DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT. 



Of all the products of secretion formed in the human body, 
the urine varies in character in the greatest degree within the 
range of health ; indeed, the quantity and relative proportion 
of some of its most important constituents change from hour to 
hour. Moreover, these variations must occur, and are a neces- 
sity, if physiological equilibrium is to be preserved. Great and 
adverse changes as regards the temperature of the body gener- 
ally, and alterations in chemical action detrimental and possibly 
dangerous to health are thus prevented. Considerations in this 
direction may be further generalized and more widely applied, 
inasmuch as the formation of the urinary constituents takes place 
in far distant parts of the organism and in tissues of the most 
diverse characters. Some of the urine substances are no doubt 
being perpetually produced in the blood, and are removed from 
the circulating fluid almost as fast as they are produced. So 
important is the removal of many of them from the precincts of 
the most important organs, that if they accumulate in the blood 
for but a few hours, the activity of certain nerve centres is 
impeded or suspended, and unless relief be quickly afforded, 
life may be endangered, if not cut short, and the patient will 
have to pass through a long and severe illness before the normal 
B 9 
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State of things can be restored. No wonder, then, that from 
the earliest days of medicine, the urinary secretion should have 
been studied with especial care, and that its consideration should 
constitute one of the most important departments of practical 
medicine. In these days, so extended is the range of our 
knowledge of urinary diseases, that the subject could not be 
treated of in a volume consisting of many more hundred pages 
than the present contains. I shall only attempt to direct the 
attention of practitioners to the management of those derange- 
ments and diseases of the urinary system which frequently fall 
to the province of the physician to treat. In many cases I can 
only give hints as to the general line of treatment to be pur- 
sued, but as regards some conditions, I hope to offer suggestions 
based on facts I have observed, or learned from others, in the 
course of more than thirty years' practice, which may be useful 
to the practitioner. I shall not attempt even to enumerate all 
the remedial measures which have been proposed or carried into 
effect, but endeavor rather to concentrate attention upon the 
principles which should guide us in the treatment of the various 
departures from the healthy state, of which indications are 
afforded by examining the urine, or by other methods of clinical 
observation. 

Nor is it only in great alterations in the amount of its usual 
constituents that the urine of health may differ from that se- 
creted in physiological derangements or in structural disease. 
There are several substances which may be present, of which not 
a trace can be detected in the secretion in health — biliary, albu- 
minous and other matters from the blood, sugar — besides many 
things forming definite and perhaps bulky deposits, of which 
mere traces, or no indications whatever, exist in the urine in 
the healthy condition, may be present, and in varying quan- 
tity. Of these, some indicate a condition of things which 
may be expected to end fatally within a short period of time, 
while others are due only to a transitory disturbance, a tempo- 
rary and unusual chemical change, or are accidentally present. 
The practitioner has to bear in mind the distinguishing general 
features and chemical microscopical characters by which sub- 
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Stances which are of great significance may be identified and 
distinguished from those which are of no clinical consequence. 

VARIATION IN THE QUANTITY OF WATER — IMPORTANCE OF DILUT- 
ING THE FLUIDS OF THE BODY, AND OF WASHING OUT THE 
TISSUES. 

All the liquid secretions of the body vary from time to time as 
regards the proportion of water by which the special constitu- 
ents are held in solution, but in this respect the urine varies 
more than any other secretion. At one time the proportion of 
solid matter to water may be as i to lo, at another as i to looo. 
Although the quantity of water in the urine is determined 
mainly by the amount taken, it does not wholly depend upon 
this circumstance, neither does it vary in direct ratio with the 
water imbibed, for in hot weather, though an excessive amount 
of water be taken, the urine will be found highly concentrated, 
the water removed from the cutaneous surface preponderating 
over the quantity passing through the renal emunctories. 

The action of the kidneys as regards the removal of water 
from the blood varies from day to day and even from hour to 
hour. This constant variation is physiological, and is one of 
the many factors by which a uniform composition of the blood 
is maintained in spite of the tendency to change consequent 
upon various actions which determine chemical decomposition. 
An ever-varying body temperature would necessarily result, but 
for the compensating changes induced by the action of the skin 
and kidneys, whereby solid excrementitious matters and water 
are continually removed in ever-varying proportion, and some 
alteration in the composition of some of the solid constituents 
also occasioned. 

One is often surprised at the very different amount of liquid 
persons in good health habitually consume. Some find that a 
quart, or even less,- suffices for their daily requirements and for 
the satisfying their thirst, while others drink twice or three times 
as much. One healthy man will walk from morning to night, 
and though sweating freely the whole time, will not feel any 
great desire for drink, while another, under precisely the same 
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conditions, will not be able to get on without consuming many 
pints of fluid. Some consider that water containing various nu- 
tritious matters and alcohol (beer ! ) is absolutely necessary if any 
unusual exercise be taken. In cases where the quantity of water 
removed by the kidneys is habitually considerable, we shall 
generally find on inquiry that the patient has gradually acquired 
the habit of drinking largely of water or other liquids, until at 
last he cannot get on without continually yielding to the desire 
to drink. The amount of food as well as liquid taken by an 
individual in goo'd health is very much a question of habit. 

From time to time the most extraordinarily rapid flow ^of 
water from the blood takes place. Through emotional influence 
more than a pint of water may be separated from the blood in 
ten minutes. In these cases the total amount of urine secreted 
in the twenty-four hours is not necessarily increased, but in re- 
sponse to rapid changes in the nerve centres, sudden relaxation 
of the vessels of the Malpighian body takes place, and the water 
transudes through the thin capillary walls with great rapidity. 
As is well known, the secretion of watery urine follows in the 
course of a few minutes the imbibition of considerable quantities 
of liquid. In a man in whom the anterior walls of the bladder 
were absent, and the orifices of the ureters fully exposed to view, 
I have seen limpid urine distilling drop by drop within five 
minutes after the man had swallowed a glass of champagne. 
Those who fancy that albumen of serum ordinarily escapes with 
the watery part of the blood from the vessels of the glomerulus, 
have not, I think, given sufficient weight to these facts, which, 
as it appears to me, tell against their hypothesis ; for is it not 
difficult to accept the conclusion that in this very rapid opera- 
tion time is allowed for the reabsorption of the eff*used albumen 
by the cells of the convoluted portion of the uriniferous tube ? 
At the same time one cannot go so far as to hold that this would 
be impossible under the circumstances referred to. 

The Importance of Water and of Dilution and Dilu- 
ents. — Some persons no doubt get into the habit of taking more 
water than is necessary for their system, or for many reasons de- 
sirable. I feel sure that more take too little in proportion to 
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the solid food they consume — in fact, eat too well and do not 
take fluid enough to ensure the proper assimilation of much of 
the solid matter, and effect the free solution and removal of the 
excrementitious substances formed during the physiological 
action of the tissues and organs. The consequence is, that as 
time goes on the deposition of various substances takes place, 
and contraction and condensation of the tissues proceed faster 
than they should do, old age being reached years before the 
natural period of its advent. Not only is free dilution advan- 
tageous in many ways, but in this way food is wonderfully 
economized. Some of those who while really eating sparingly 
nevertheless gain rapidly in weight, take considerable quantities 
of fluid with or after taking food. In endeavoring to reduce 
weight, this important point must not be lost sight of, and the 
imbibition of large quantities of water must not be permitted. 
One reason why milk is so fattening is that its constituents are 
dissolved and suspended in a large proportion of water, for, as 
is well known, the insoluble fatty matter is very minutely divided, 
and by a special arrangement evenly spread through the whole 
bulk of the milk. Many morbid conditions are relieved by the 
introduction of plenty of fluid at proper intervals. The public 
have discovered the benefit of considerable, if not excessive, 
water drinking for a period of one or two months out of the 
twelve, and the annual expedition to springs in every part of the 
Continent has become more than fashionable. The value of 
many of the mineral '* waters** seems to be mainly due to the 
chief and universal constituent of all. 

In many forms of illness, which, if they persist for any time, 
are certain to damage the whole body, and may be painful to 
endure during the entire period of their existence, all that is 
really required to restore the healthy condition is to wash out 
the tissues and organs, so that various noxious substances which 
have been accumulating, it maybe for many years, may be dis- 
solved by the water made to traverse the minute interstices of 
the textures, and thus removed in solution. To effect this pur- 
pose considerable time is often required. A course of one or 
two months, during which from two to six or more pints of water 
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are taken daily, is often requisite to produce much effect. 
Although there can be no doubt that alkalies and other saline 
constituents in natural waters exert a beneficial influence, in 
many cases an excellent result is obtained by the use of water 
alone, and especially distilled water, which may now be ob- 
tained pure, or impregnated with carbonic acid gas, of the 
**Salataris Water Company,'* 286 Fulham Road. Many, there- 
fore, who are unable to spend weeks in a German or even an 
English watering place, who cannot without losing their position, 
and perhaps their prospects of earning a livelihood, leave their 
work in town for a week or even a day, may subject themselves 
to remedial measures, from which they may derive great benefit, 
and in a comparatively short time. A fair allowance of fluid 
per diem not only economizes food, but by keeping the fluids in 
the interstices of the tissues in a dilute state, promotes free 
interchange, favors oxidation, and prevents the occurrence of 
many of the so-called degenerations. For these are mainly due 
to the state of things resulting from the accumulation of sub- 
stances in an insoluble form in the tissues, which should be 
rendered soluble by oxidation, and removed in solution and 
excreted as fast as they are produced in the course of chemical 
change. 

Although not unfrequently we are constrained, from inexact- 
ness and insufficiency of our knowledge, to attribute certain 
symptoms to a "gouty tendency,** "diathesis,** "habit of 
body,** "disposition,** "peculiarity,** or "susceptibility,** 
acquired, inherited, or evolved, which belong to a different 
category, being due to causes different in their nature from those 
upon which gout depends, it is certain that a state of system, a 
state of the blood and the tissues, which often eventuates in gout, 
is really very common. That this state may be produced in 
certain constitutions by persisting in a particular mode of life is 
true, but it is also true that some are so prone to the change re- 
ferred to, so " susceptible** or "vulnerable** in this rgspect, that 
by no plan of diet can they, at least in this climate, wholly avoid 
it or protect themselves from it. In the great majority, how- 
ever, the state in which one or more of the many symptoms 
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indicative of the condition of system in question exist, may 
certainly be prevented by care in the mode of living from the 
moment the first evidence of disturbed action becomes manifest ; 
and, if already established, the condition may be mitigated or 
cured by judicious treatment persisted in for a sufficient time. 
To affect advantageous change in inveterate cases, appropriate 
treatment should be persisted in for a considerable period of time. 
Benefit, unquestionably, results from the annual visit to baths, 
and the altered diet and washing out to which the body is sub- 
jected for six weeks or two months, but in too many instances 
the good obtained is soon neutralized by the patient's return to 
the injudicious habits which originally occasioned the departure 
from health, and which if continued will certainly lead to the 
establishment of pathological changes beyond the possibility of 
cure. 

Rules cannot be laid down which will apply to all cases, and 
it will be sufficient to indicate the general principles upon wliich 
the treatment of such a case should be conducted. It is advan - 
tageous, if not necessary, that the patient himself should be 
acquainted with these, in order that he may know how to 
manage himself from day to day, and, if possible, prevent any 
changes that would interfere with steady improvement. I have 
often been surprised at the length of the period over which 
decided, and perhaps, uninterrupted advance towards the healthy 
state extends. An unmistakable indication of the general dis- 
turbance of nutrition, and departure from the normal state of 
the blood, is often afforded by the presence of patches of ecze- 
matous eruption, or of psoriasis in various parts of the body. 
These morbid conditions of the skin are very obstinate, though 
they may be slight. It is no uncommon thing to see patches of 
rough cuticle, as large as a shilling, to the number of ten or 
twenty in different parts of the body, not unfrequently attended 
with irritation and itching, especially in the evening and at night, 
when the cutaneous surface gets warm. They may persist for 
years — now better now worse. Everything that can be thought 
of may be tried in vain, and advisers of every kind have, per- 
haps, been consulted, one after the other, without avail. The 
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fact is, for the cure of such cases much time is required. The 
patient may have been put on the right course many times, but 
treatment for a month or two only is useless, or nearly so. It 
is only by degrees that health can be restored. Obstinate 
derangement of the liver and large bowel probably has an im- 
portant influence in keeping up the state of blood and of the 
nerve centres which favor the deranged state of nutrition of the 
cuticle. We may, undoubtedly, help the patient by prescribing 
small doses of gray powder, or other mercurial now and then, 
and by the judicious use of alkaline and purgative remedies, 
with a course of iodide of iron, or by sending him to Carlsbad 
for a month or six weeks, but he will not be cured, and on his 
return to his usual habits the trouble will return and get worse 
from year to year. He will come to the conclusion that he must 
make the best of it, and bear it as best he may, and possibly he 
will be assured that it is incurable, while, in fact, if he put him- 
self on proper diet, with plepty of air and an occasional warm 
bath, for twelve months or more, he would not only cure the 
cutaneous eruption, but would regain general health and vigor 
to a degree that would surprise him and his friends. It is 
astonishing how difficult it is to persuade people to act sensibly as 
regards the management of their bodies continuously for a con- 
siderable time. They will try, one after another, all the remedies 
you recommend ; they will live for a time on the simplest fare, take 
air and exercise by the clock, and subject themselves to hard 
hygienic discipline for a few weeks, but to get them to act 
with good sense for six months seems impossible, and I fear, with 
all our Health Exhibitions, books, lectures, schools, and instruc- 
tion far and wide among all classes, we are almost as far as ever 
from getting people to eat and drink and sleep and dress and 
take exercise without frequent and open defiance alike of health 
laws, common sense, and of the ordinary principles of physiology 
now taught in children's primers. 

It cannot be too often mentioned that most of the acute dis- 
eases which come on unexpectedly, and the invasion of which 
seems so sudden, the patient being as it were struck down in the 
most appalling manner without having been aware up to the very 
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moment of attack that he was not in ordinary and perfect 
health, have been threatening for weeks or months. For a long 
period preceding the attack the blood has been getting out of 
order, excrementitious matters have been accumulating, the in- 
terstices of organs whose free action is necessary to health have 
become occupied by imperfectly soluble matters, the intertextural 
channels have become clogged, and for a long while there has 
been frequent interference with proper action and in an aug- 
menting degree, until at last derangement eventuates in tempo- 
rary stoppage of action and a sudden and desperate shock to 
every organ in the body, consequent upon d serious change in 
the blood which cannot be compensated or controlled, results, 
and weeks or months must pass before the derangement and per- 
haps actual damage effected can be repaired. It seems possible 
that almost up to the moment of the ''acute attack*' active 
medical interference, according to well recognized principles, 
might have warded it off, or enabled the patient to escape with 
perhaps a violent rigor, followed by very free action of the 
bowels, the skin, and the kidneys. 

It is quite certain that in many derangements of the stomach 
and intestinal canal the free passage of fluid through them 
during a period of twenty-four or forty-eight hours is often of 
great service. The liquid in these cases does not go directly 
through the canal, but it, or at least the greater part, is absorbed 
by the stomach, taken into the blood, and again poured out by 
the secreting glands, and with it some of the excrementitious 
matters which have been accumulating in the system, perhaps for 
weeks or months, are got rid of at the same time. In many cases 
of headache, due to deranged digestion and assimilation, this 
free dilution of the fluids and washing out of the system is 
carried out with the greatest benefit, and in many cases a cure is 
effected in the course of from twelve to twenty-four hours. 

As regards the particular diluent, there is often great difficulty 
in selection. Weak lemonade answers well in many cases; milk 
or whey and water, or soda water in others ; potash water, Ger- 
man Seltzer water, Vals, or other effervescing water may be given, 
or an effervescing draught of tartrate, or citrate of potash, or 

B* 
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soda. The so-called effervescing citrate of magnesia is also very 
good, and makes a very clueap and convenient form of effervescing 
beverage. These may be iced, but not more than about a wine- 
glassful should be swallowed at once. By suddenly swallowing 
a tumblerful of ice-cold fluid, people often disturb the stomach 
for hours, but if the tumblerful had been spread over a period of 
five or ten minutes, so as to allow just time for one mouthful of 
the cold fluid to be slightly warmed in the stomach before the 
addition to it of a second, no harm or inconvenience would 
have resulted. What we effect by this plan is the removal of 
substances which require much water for their solution and the 
prevention of the formation of a further quantity. The accu- 
mulation of various noxious matters in the blood and fluids of 
the tissues and among the tissues themselves upsets the balance 
of physiological change, and leads to the initiation of the dis- 
turbance which may eventuate in an attack of acute disease. By 
free dilution, followed by purgation, diuresis, and sweating, 
there is reason to think that in many cases the acute disease 
might have been altogether prevented. 

It is often said that water acts as a ** diuretic,** but perhaps it 
would be more correct to say as a diluent. Water dilutes the 
fluids of the body, and serves to dissolve matters which are not 
very soluble, or dilutes solutions which are in a too concentrated 
state to undergo the further chemical change requisite for their 
discharge from the body. It must be obvious that when there 
is structural disease of the organs through the agency of which 
many of the most important excrementitious matters are elimi- 
nated from the system in solution, it is a point of great conse- 
quence that the solids should be constantly presented for excretion 
in a high degree of dilution, and also that the quantity of solids 
introduced as food should be reduced to the lowest amount con- 
sistent with the needs of the system. 

In chronic renal disease a considerable amount of liquid should 
be taken, large in proportion to the amount of the excreted 
solids. A weak solution of the organic and inorganic matters 
will filter through the vascular walls almost without the help of 
any special secerning action at all. This fact is impressed upon 
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the mind by inaoy cases of chron ic renal degeneration of various 
kinds. I have known many a patient who has gone on for some 
months, or even years, with scarcely any of the renal secerning 
apparatus in an active state. Taking Utile soli'd food, but much 
water, living, in fact, on milk, beef tea, and things containing 
much water, leading an invalid life, getting plenty of air, but 
taking little or no exercise — the system of the patient has slowly 
got into a stale in whicli chemical change is reduced to a mini- 
mum ; and if tolerably free filtration goes on through the vessels 
of the urinary apparatus, life may last till some accidental, sudden 
and exceptional change occurs, or until, by undue accumulation 
of excrement itious matters, the balance is destroyed, the living 
matter of the body is poisoned, and death may occur in the 
course of a few hours, to the dismay of friends, and often to the 
astonishment of the practitioner. 

As a rule, then, urine containing an unusual proportion of 
water is not a matter of much consequence, for it generally 
depends upon the rapid separation of a large quantity of water 
from the blood, and may be preceded and succeeded by the 
secretion of urine of the usual density. This free and rapid 
discharge from the blood of considerable quantities of water 
may be due solely to altered blood pressure in the vessels of the 
Malpighian body, determined by changes in the nerve centres 
which govern the contraction of the muscular fibre cells of the 
extensions of the renal artery. As is well known, this part of 
the nervous system is much influenced by ihe emotions. Fright, 
anxiety, or intense interest may, through this mechanism, 
determine the secretion of a considerable quantity of pale, 
watery urine within a few minutes. In cases, however, where 
the secretion of a large amount of urine of low specific gravity 
continues for a considerable period of time, it may be a fact 
of grave import, and probably depends upon serious structural 
alteration in the kidneys, which may soon result in death. And 
it is surprising how suddenly the fatal symptoms ap]>ear in some 
of these cases. The patient may seem to be in the state of 
somewhat weak or impaired health, which has existed for many 
months, when, without warning, and, as far as can be ascer- 
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tained, without any special change in the state of things, terrible 
exhaustion comes on, and is soon succeeded by complete failure 
of strength, collapse, and death. In such cases the kidneys are 
sometimes found to be reduced to little more than mere capsules 
of fibrous tissue, with scarcely a vestige of secreting structure 
left, and the wonder is not that death has resulted, but rather 
that the fatal result should have been so long postponed. 

In one case that came under my care some years ago, that of 
a lady about fifty, who had for years passed a large quantity of 
highly diluted urine, and died after two or three days* suppres- 
sion, the cause of the renal degeneration was found to be a 
stone in the pelvis of each kidney, so situated as to interfere 
with the free passage of the urine from the pelvis of the kidney 
into the ureter, but never to completely obstruct it. The renal 
structure was hard, and there was probably no portion of the 
cortical part as large as a pea where the normal secretion of 
urine could be carried on. What is very remarkable is, that 
this patient had had no renal symptoms whatever at any time 
of her life. She had often been treated for uterine disturbance, 
but to within a week of her death had enjoyed fair health. She 
could walk well, and though never very strong, was active, and 
able to get through more work than most ladies. 

REACTION OF URINE, AND OF THE USE OF ACIDS AND ALKALIES. 

I fear it must be admitted that with regard to the action of 
these simple and highly efficient remedies, acids and alkalies, 
there are many cases in which we still have to prescribe some- 
what empirically, or even in a haphazard manner. We meet 
with cases in which an acid or an alkali respectively seems to 
be indicated. We prescribe — but their symptoms, instead of 
being relieved are heightened. The remedy is therefore changed, 
and that given which it was thought was contra-indicated. 
Benefit immediately results, and the patient soon gets well. 
After a time, perhaps, he tries the same plan again, and it signally 
fails, while this time the remedy succeeds which before was 
useless. 

Many of the derangements in which acids and alkalies are 
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escribed depend upon highly complex changes which are 
Hfttle understood as regards their origin and causation. The 
contents of the stomach may be acid, and the "acidity," as 
well as the patient's discomfort, increased by giving alkalies, 

I while relief may quickly follow the exhibition of a mineral acid. 
On the other hand, a case of what would be regarded by some 
BS alkaline dyspepsia, accompanied by the discharge of an alka- 
line fluid from the stomach, may be cured by an alkali, but 
baused to return, and in a more severe form, if an acid treatment 
be persisted in for too long a time. One can only learn how 
long to prescribe, and when to withhold such remedies, by the 
careful study of individual cases, and by experiments on one's 
own organism. The practitioner will often find, in cases which 
do not improve upon any plan of treatment he has adopted, 
that benefit will be obtained by judiciously reducing, or by 
completely withholding food for a time, or by giving one par- 
ticular kind of food only — in some cases nothing but milk, in 
leaspoonfuls at a time, and iced; in some, beef tea only; in 
some, a diet limited to farinaceous food. Indian corn or lentil 
flour, made into the consistence of gruel with water or milk, 
and well boiled for a quarter of an hour or longer, often answers. 
In advising such a course, caution must be exercised, for some 
patients quarrel with us at the mere suggestion of a diet which 
they regard as starvation, although to us it might seem fairly 
liberal. But many who would rebel on the first mention of a 
plan of treatment considered by us to be necessary, will gradu- 
ally fall into our views and adopt our recommendations if we 
only allow them a little lime to think about it, and lead them, 
by degrees, to adopt a restricted diet, instead of insisting that 
they should pass abruptly from the enjoyment of all the luxuries 
that money and skill can obtain, to the bare necessaries of 
existence, without sauce or flavor to tickle the palate. In teach- 
ing self-denial to people who have foolislily indulged their appe- 
tites to the detriment of their tissues and organs, the medical 
adviser must be content to work gradually towards the desired 
end. Sudden conversions to common sense are as rare, if not 
as impossible, as sudden restoration to health after years of 
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injudicious eating and drinking and silly management of the 
body. 

The characters of the urine are much influenced by the diges- 
tive process; and by the administration of acids or alkalies 
great changes in its composition as well as in the sensation 
resulting from the contact of the secretion with the highly sen- 
sitive mucous membrane of the urinary organs may be quickly 
effected. 

Acid Urine. — The mucous membrane of both the stomach 
and bladder is kept in a healthy state by contact with secretion 
which, although varying in the intensity of its reaction, is in its 
normal or healthy state acid. The epithelium on the mucous 
surface remains healthy, and is replaced by new cells at the 
proper rate, only as long as it is bathed with the acid secretion, 
and it suffers much, while a long time is required to restore it to 
its usual condition, if, as not unfrequently happens, particularly 
in the case of the bladder, the secretion becomes decidedly alka- 
line. If the latter condition lasts for some time, and especially 
if the urine becomes highly alkaline, the epithelial surface is 
practically destroyed, in which case, although the surface may 
improve up to a certain point, it cannot be restored to its origi- 
nal condition. A highly alkaline state of urine is engendered 
by the setting free of carbonate of ammonia, by the decompo- 
sition of the urea, in cases in which the bladder does not thor- 
oughly empty itself; and if the state of things causing this re- 
tention is not remedied, the erosion and destruction of epi- 
thelium, of the mucous membrane in its entire thickness, and 
not unfrequently of structures beneath it, are terrible. Now 
such a state of things may be prevented, or if it has not been al- 
lowed to persist for too long a period, greatly improved or even 
cured, as far as the working of the organ is concerned, in a very 
simple way. If the water be drawn off twice or three times a 
day, and the bladder be carefully washed out once daily with 
water of the same temperature as the urine — that is a little under 
ioo° Fahrenheit, =37.7 Cent. — great improvement will result 
in a few days, and in many cases the patient's distress will be 
quite relieved in the course of a week. Perhaps in another week 
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the bladder will act for ilself, and the urine need only be drawn 
EFonce a day, or the operation given up for a time altogether, 
especially if the patient is instructed to micturate on bis knees, 
the body being bent forward. 

The process of pus formation upon the surface of the genito- 
urinary raucous membrane often begins in the urethra in an 
attack of gonorrhcea in early life, which soon gets well, but leaves 
a slightly altered epithelial surface. Here and there a few pus 
;COrpuscles continue to be formed, and are from time to lime 
|.found in the urine. In any slight derangement of the health the 
process is apt to spread, and it not unfrequently extends into the 
bladder, and sometimes to the ureters and so on to the pelves of 
the kidneys. If a patient with these tender patches of epi- 
thelium takes cold, the process of pus formation becomes very 
active and a catarrh of the mucous membrane is the conse- 
quence. The morbid action may be established and reach a 
high pitch of intensity in the course of a few hours, but weeks 
may pass, especially if the patient be advancing in years, before 
things return lo their general state, for the perfectly normal 
or healthy condition is seldom quite regained after the age of 
forty or five- and- forty is passed. The treatment of this con- 
dition, and further remarks upon its nature, will be found under 
the head of " Pus in the Urine." 

Bence Jones showed that in health, when the gastric juice was 
most acid the urine was least so, and vice versa. Before meals 
the acid reaction of the urine is most intense. After meals the 
urine is feebly acid, and it not unfrequently becomes alkaline 
about three hours after food. This change is associated with 
disturbance in the system, and feelings are often experienced 
which are very unpleasant to the patient. Headache, fullness, 
chilliness and languor are often exi^rienced, and it is by no 
means uncommon to find persons made quite wretched by the 
disturbances consequent upon deranged chemical changes. 

Sleep and fasting, during which the exhalation of carbonic 
acid is diminished, " are attended by a rise in the acidity of the 
urinary secretion " (Ralfe). Highly acid urine very commonly 
Bccompanies certain forms of dyspepsia, especially the kind 
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to which those of a gouty tendency are subject, and it is not 
unusual to find that the means adopted to reduce the acidity of 
the urine are effective in improving or restoring the action of the 
stomach. There is still some difference of opinion concerning 
the way in which the acid of the gastric juice is produced. The 
question is well considered in Dr. Ralfe*s little book **0n the 
Morbid Conditions of the Urine, Dependent upon Derange- 
ments of Digestion,** to which I must refer the reader who 
desires to go more fully into the question. Most probably the 
hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice is set free during the 
mutual decomposition of neutral sodium phosphate and calcium 
chloride. Acid sodium phosphate appears to be the cause of the 
acid reaction of the urine in many cases, but uric and hippuric 
acids contribute. In speaking of varying degrees of the acidity 
of the urine we estimate the acid as oxalic acid. The acid 
of the urine secreted in twenty-four hours in health is equivalent 
to about two grammes of oxalic acid. 

Although the blood is invariably alkaline, from the presence 
probably of alkaline carbonates, many of the secretions of the 
body which are formed from matters taken from the blood are 
of a decidedly acid reaction. Probably from 300 to 500 grains 
of acid (irrespective of carbonic acid), calculated as oxalic acid, 
are formed in the body in twenty-four hours. As I have already 
remarked, the urine and the gastric juice are usually, in health, 
very decidedly acid, but the degree of acidity varies much, and 
in the intensity of their acid reaction these two secretions alter- 
nate with one an.other, and sometimes when one is intensely 
acid, the other may be even alkaline. Some of the acids upon 
which the acid reaction depends are formed within the body. 
During muscular action, carbonic as well as other acids are 
formed. Volatile fatty acids, formic acid, acetic acid, lactic 
acid, and some others, result from changes in the contents of 
the alimentary canal, and are probably ultimately removed as 
carbonic acid, but some of them or their compounds may reach 
the blood and undergo further intermediate chemical changes 
prior to their elimination. When the action of the liver is de- 
ranged there is an accumulation of acid in the system, either 
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Pftomthe formation of excess, or from interference with the neu- 
rallKaiion of as large a proportion of that which is produced as 
ought to be thus taken from the whole amount of acid formed. 
In rheumatism an unu.sual formation of acid lakes place. Acetic, 
butyric, formic and valerianic are among the acids produced. 
The same acids are often set free by chemical decompositions 
occurring in the contents of the stomach. 

If bicarbonate of potash be taken before meais, the intensity 
of the acid reaction of the urine is diminished for some hours, 
but on the following day " the acidity was considerably higher 
than it was the day before the salt was taken. But when it was 
administered during the process of digestion, the acidity of the 
urine entirely disappeared " (Dr. Ralfe, "Morbid Conditions 
of the Urine, pp. 54 and 143). If, then, we desire to increase 
ihe acid reaction of the urine, we must give the bicarbonate of 
)0(ash when the stomach is empty, while, if we wish to diminish 
■s acidity, the bicarbonate should be given after food. When- 
Sver alkalies are prescribed, the patient should be instructed to 
»ntinue them for a definite time only, otherwise harm, instead 
id, may result. Advantage is often obtained by a course 
f acids before meals, and a course of alkalies after meals alter- 
latety, and I have often found hydrochloric, nitric or phos- 
Aoric acid before two meals in the day, and bicarbonate of 
^tash or soda an hour or two hours after the same two meals. 
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taking ammoniacal salts. Dr. Bence Jones subsequently repeated 
his experiments, and found that Jaffa's experiments did not 
invalidate Price's test for nitrous acid, as Lehmann supposed 
{Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. VII, p. 94). Dr. Bence 
Jones brings forward several cases of healthy persons whose 
urine did not yield a trace of nitric acid ; but, three or four 
hours after they had taken carbonate of ammonia, evidence of 
the presence of the acid was afforded by the starch and also by 
the indigo test. After twelve hours, only a trace could be de- 
tected ; and in twenty-four, even this ceased to be perceptible. 
The urine was examined in precisely the same manner in every 
case. We must, therefore, conclude that a small amount of 
ammonia in the organism is converted into nitric acid ; and it 
is not improbable that, under certain circumstances, the quantity 
of nitric acid formed in this manner may be very much increased. 
Irritable Bladder. — In some cases, the deposition of uric 
acid and the secretion of a highly acid and perhaps concen- 
trated urine, persist for many years, and the derangements 
arising from this state, both as regards the urinary organs and 
the system, are often difficult to cure. Among the most common 
ailments which are due to a highly acid state of urine, is ** irrit- 
able bladder.'* Without there being any actual disease of the 
coats of the bladder, the surface of the mucous membrane often 
becomes unduly sensitive, so that the mere contact of highly 
acid or concentrated urine excites an unpleasant feeling, and 
sometimes actual distress, which soon assumes the form of an 
uncontrollable desire to immediately empty the bladder, and 
although the organ may be nearly empty, this occurs again and 
again, causing much suffering and inconvenience. In some 
cases the patient cannot retain his urine for more than an hour ; 
and the pain is so great that the case is sometimes mistaken for 
inflammation of the bladder. The acid urine sometimes occa- 
sions the deposit of urates and uric acid in the bladder, and 
may thus give rise to stone. In some of these cases there is 
severe intermittent pain at the neck of the bladder and along 
the urethra, with frequent micturition and an almost constant 
feeling of a desire to make water. So severe are these symp- 
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toms, that the patient is prevented from discharging his ordinary 
duties, and is almost afraid to leave his own private room. He 
is ready to do anything or suffer anything in the hope of getting 
relief. Remedy after remedy is tried in vain, and he may fall 
into injudicious hands. Nitrate of silver or some other strong 
caustic may be applied to his urethra, not only without perma- 
nent relief, but his present suffering may be increased by this 
and other expedients most confidently recommended as being 
certain to effect his cure. Instead of this, changes, perhaps, 
take place in his urethra which may, at a future time, result in 
stricture, and necessitate constant surgical attention. 

The pathology of many cases of irritable bladder is obscure. 
In some there is undoubtedly catarrhal inflammation of the 
mucous membrane, but not unfrequently the condition seems to 
be due to, or is complicated with, an irritable state of the sensi- 
tive nerves of the mucous membrane and disturbances of the 
nerve centres most difficult to relieve. The practitioner will, 
however, often find that in many a case of what to the patient 
seems to be most terrible irritability, accompanied by even 
severe pain, a mercurial purge, repeated at intervals of a few 
days, will be of great service, although all the ordinary reme- 
dies which have been tried for his relief have failed. Sometimes 
the symptoms are actually caused, or greatly increased, by a con- 
centrated state of the urine, with excess of urea, and an unduly 
acid condition of the urine invariably causes increased suffering. 
Very free dilution of the urinary secretion is indicated. Two 
pints or more of linseed tea flavored with lemon juice, dis- 
tributed over the twenty-four hours, should be ordered, and be 
kept up for a week or ten days. If the patient gets tired of 
linseed tea, barley water may be taken, or mucilage of gum, or 
infusion of triticum repens, or even pure water, or water flavored 
with orange or lemon juice. 

In many cases, the salts of the vegetable acids (citrates, ace- 
tates, tartrates) will be found more efficient in counteracting 
this acid state of the urine than alkalies or their carbonates, and 
are less likely to interfere with the digestive process. There are, 
however, low conditions of the system in which the acid state of 
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the urine, and a tendency to the deposition of uric acid in large 
quantity, are not relieved by this method ; on the contrary, such 
cases are often much benefited by an opposite plan of treatment 
— tonics and the mineral acids before meals, a nourishing diet, 
with a moderate supply of simple stimulants with a little alkali, 
or with alkaline waters. Many of these cases seem to be inti- 
mately connected with impaired digestive power, and I have 
frequently found pepsine a valuable remedy (** Slight Ailments,'* 
2d edition, p. 89). 

Some of the most obstinate forms of the malady under con- 
sideration occur in women. I have seen cases under the age of 
thirty, in which all sorts of devices had been employed without 
avail, yield at once to moderate purgation, alkalies, and plenty 
of linseed tea or barley water. In the treatment of such mala- 
dies, and in the management of the sufferers, we must be careful 
not to be influenced by the increasing tendency to prescribe 
remedy after remedy, to introduce various instruments, and to 
prosecute different methods of examination with the idea of im- 
mediately curing what is really a chronic malady. Sometimes, 
however, a careful consideration of the facts leads the practi- 
tioner to suggest a simple and efficient plan of treatment which 
may prove successful within a few days of its adoption, although 
all sorts of extraordinary and out-of-the-way expedients have 
been resorted to without relief having been obtained. 

Of all the remedies employed for relieving a highly irritable 
bladder depending upon very acid urine, with or without pres- 
ence of excess of urea, or of a deposit of uric acid, liquor 
poiassm is the most efficacious, but it must be given with due 
care, and not continued for too long a time without intermission. 

Alkaline Urine. — An alkaline condition of the urine may be 
due to several circumstances, and requires, therefore, to be treated 
on different plans. The connection between an alkaline state 
of the urine depending upon fixed alkali, and the secretion of 
a highly acid gastric juice, has already been referred to. In such 
cases, attention must be paid to the state of the digestive 
process; and when. this is set right, the urine will usually regain 
its normal characters. Dr. Bence Jones alludes to three cases 
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urine was acid. It must, however, be borne i. 
very acid nature of the materials rejected in many cases of vom- 
iting, and especially in cases of sarcina ventriculi, arises, not 
from the secretion of an acid fluid by the glands of the stomach, 
but from the decomposition or fermenlation of the food, when 
acids are developed, among which may be mentioned acetic, 
lactic, and butyric acids. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt that, in some cases of dyspepsia, the feebly acid or alka- 
line condition of the urine prises from the secretion of an abnor- 
mal amount of acid by the stomach. The degree of the acidity 
of the urine, says Dr. .G. O. Rees, may, to a certain extent, be 
I regarded as a measure of the acidity of the stomach. 

Dr. Rees long ago drew attention to a large class of cases in 
vhich he thought the alkaline condition of the urine was to be 
;xplained as follows : "Urine which is highly adii at the time of 
the mucaiis membrane of the bladder, and 
1 large quantity of alkaline fluid. This 
health secretes an alkaline fluid, to protect 
ccnrs in the case of some other mucous 
membranes. Under irritation, more alkaline fluid than is suffi- 
cient to neutralize the acid of the urine is poured out ; and hence 
the urine, when examined, is found in some cases to have a very 
alkaline reaction. In such cases, this highly alkaline condition 
is removed by giving liquor potassse or some other alkali, or a 
salt of a vegetable acid, which becomes converted into an alkali 
in the system. The urine is not secreted so acid, and, therefore, 
according to Dr. Rees, does not stimulate the raucous mem- 
brane to pour out as much alkaline fluid- I know no observations 
■to disprove this explanation of the fact, that in some cases 
alkalies cause the urine to become less alkaline, or even restore its 
acid reaction ! yet one would hardly expect, if this be the true 
explanation in cases generally, that the natural reaction of urine 
'Would be acid. If there was danger of the healthy mucous 
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membrane suffering from the contact of a fluid only a little 
more acid than that destined to be continually touching it, 
should we not expect it to have been of such a character as to 
resist this action, like the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
instead of being excited to secrete a fluid which in excess might 
seriously damage it? It must be remembered that the mucous 
membrane of the bladder bears very well the contact of acid 
fluids which sometimes have to be injected ; and it cannot be 
denied that patients may for years pass intensely acid urine, 
without there being any evidence of the secretion of the excess 
of alkaline fluid from the mucous membrane which is postulated. 

When there is fermentation in the contents of the stomach, 
with a setting free in large quantity of many organic acids, the 
urine is often only feebly acid or it may be decidedly alkaline in 
its reaction. Under these circumstances oxalate of lime will 
often be found in the deposit ; but that the oxalate is not due in 
any way to the stomach changes, is proved by the fact that it is 
often found in large quantity in cases where the stomach performs 
its work perfectly well, while in many cases in which the action 
of the stomach is very seriously iieranged no deposit of oxalate 
of lime takes place. Alkalies taken just before a meal sometimes 
act advantageously, partly because they stimulate the increased 
secretion of gastric juice more decidedly than an acid, and partly 
because by neutralizing organic acids set free by the decompo- 
sition of some of the ingredients of the food, the secretion of 
normal gastric juice is promoted. 

The practitioner must not fail to bear in mind that great 
derangement of vesical action, and even actual and severe inflam- 
mation of the bladder, may result from carrying alkaline treat- 
ment too far, and it is very necessary to caution patients who 
have experienced benefit from alkalies and alkaline waters, on 
this head. I have seen many cases of most troublesome bladder- 
disturbance caused by foolishly persisting in the use of alkalies. 
Patients generally know nothing of physiology, and having found 
what they call ** a good thing" in the way of a remedy, are too 
apt to persist in its use even after its action is obviously detri- 
mental. This efl*ect being attributed to some other circumstance, 
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I the pet remedy is continued unlil real illness is induced, a 
I it becomes absolutely uecsssary to call in the medical adviser, w 
t woidd have given the patient such directions as would have savedfl 
f him much suffering and trouble, and perhaps prevented a long.fl 
[.and tedious illness, had he been consulted before the patient took 
r upon himself the responsibility of his own medical management. 
The persistently alkaline condition of the urine occasionally 
[ met with is very difficult to successfully treat, and may continue 
L in spite of large doses of acid persisted in for many weeks at a 
I' lime. Indeed, no amount of acid that can be taken without risk 

»il! alter the reaction of the urine in some instances. The , 
I .alkaline condition is usually associated with the deposition o€| 
[ earthy phosphates, and sometimes in very considerable quantity, \ 
In such cases, without very careful management, a distressing ' 
state of things may result. The earthy salts are often deposited 
upon the surface of the mucous membrane, not only of the 

I bladder but upon that of the ureters and pelvis of the kidney. 
iThis process not unfrequently resu Its in complete disorganizatio 
of the mucous tract, and generally leads to a serious state ofl 
things; not imcommonly portions of the deposit become dc-l 
tached, and receiving earthy phosphates upon their surface, lay» I 
after layer, concretions of a soft and very brittle character, but not-l 
infrequently of considerable size, -may be formed. The inject ia 
into the bladder, from time to time, of very dilute acid (one 
part of strong acid to one hundred of water), with frequent 
washings out of the viscus with tepid water, generally affords 
relii 
VAB 
Among the commonest derangements of the urinary secretion 
within the healthy range is an increase of the solid matter in 
proportion to the liquid present. In a given quantity o 
the solids may be found to be double that of the ordinaryl 
amount, and other specimens within twenty-four hours may# 
r contain much less than the ordinary percentage of solid matter.^ 
|.3d thecaseof asecretion like the urine, which Is always changingrl 
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at least as regards the quantity of its constituents, it is not pos- 
sible to adduce a standard analysis which shall represent its 
normal composition. We may arrive at an average by making 
analyses of a portion of the mixed urines of the twenty-four hours, 
and instituting comparisons between the urines of a number of 
healthy individuals. In this way we are able to point to what we 
may call a healthy standard, but in nature variation is constant 
with reference to this, and in both directions. It is to the con- 
siderable and constant variation in the composition and quantity 
of the urinary constituents that what may be spoken of as the 
capacity of maintaining a steady, even state of health is to be 
attributed. 

Urea is the most important of the solids of the urine. It is 
always present and in greater proportion than any other of the 
constituents of urine. The amount varies greatly within the 
physiological limit, and in slight departures from the healthy 
state it is not uncommon to find the urea amounting to double 
as much, or to not more than one-twentieth of what is stated 
to be its normal amount. The quantity of urea excreted by a 
healthy man during each period of twenty-four hours may be 
roughly stated to be 500 grains, and corresponds to about 3^ 
grains per pound of the body weight. In many cases, however, 
it does not amount to nearly so much. Some organisms are 
exceptionally economical ** machines,'* and do not consume 
even half as much food in the performance of the same amount 
of work as seems to be necessary in the case of the majority. 
Even in engines the greatest difference exists in this respect, 
and engineers are continually discovering new means of econo- 
mizing fuel. As compared with an engine, however, the most 
extravagantly feeding man is a very economical machine. 

A good deal of urea found in the urine is produced in the 
liver. In some diseases of this organ the quantity of urea 
formed in the twenty-four hours is lessened. It is probable that 
far too little consideration has been given to the action of the 
liver in the treatment of disturbances resulting in the formation 
and excretion of more than the normal amount of urea and uric 
acid. In some of these cases our attention should be mainly 
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;cted to the action of the liver and iotestiual canal, and we 
shall often find that as soon as the work performed by these or- 
gans is properly discharged, the urine will return to its normal 
condition. 
I The large proportion of urea excreted in fevers and inflararaa- 
jiions has been supposed by some authorities to be proof of ex- 
fccessive oxidation, and to be necessarily connected with the high 
I temperature of the body. In spite of the blood being stagnant 
in the vessels, and the air-cells of the lungs choked up, this ill- 
considered theory has been so forced upon us, that it will probably 
be some time before any view more in accordance with well- 
known facts will be accepted. It need scarcely be said that a 
rise in temperature may be brought about in many ways, while 
it may be regarded as certain that the increased heat in fever and 
inflammation, and the increased quantityof urea formed, do not 
depend upon peroxidation ; indeed, it will be found that there is 
usually a very large excretion of urea in diseases in which the 
ictivity of the processes concerned in oxidation is much reduced, 
Uistead of being in excess. The amount of urea excreted is often 
(ery great. Vogel mentions a case of pyaemia, in which 1235 
s of urea were removed in the course of twenty-four hours. 
. Parkes obtained as much as 8S5 grains in a case of typhoid 
These quantities are very large, if the patients did not 
bcceed the average weight of adult men; but, unfortunately, 
Kir weight was not recorded. 

I Excess of Urea. — This phrase is not restricted to those cases 
a which the total quantity excreted in the twenty-four hours is 
reater than in health; but a specimen of urine which yields 
ystalsof nitrate of urea when an equal bulk of nitric acid is 
tdded to it in the cold, without having been previously concen- 
issaid to contain "excess of urea." The quantity of 
Srea dissolved in the fluid is so great, that nitrate of urea is 
formed, and crystallizes, just as if the urine had been concentrated 
by previous evaporation. This result may be brought about in 
several ways. In cases in which but a small quantity of fluid is 
taken in proportion to the urea to be removed ; when an unusually 
large amount of water escapes by the skin and other emunctories; 
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as well as in many cases in which an unusual amount of urea is 
formed in the organism, we shall frequently find excess of urea 
in a specimen of the urine. 

** Excess of urea ** is frequently found in the urine of persons 
suffering from acute febrile attacks. It is very common in 
cases of acute rheumatism, and is often met with in pneumonia 
and acute febrile conditions generally, in which cases there is also 
an actual increase in the quantity excreted in the twenty-four 
hours. In England, we meet with cases of ** excess of urea** 
very frequently; but on the Continent they appear to be so 
rare that many authorities seem to doubt the truth of what Eng- 
lish observers have stated on this point. Lehmann, I think, 
states that he had never seen a case in which crystals of nitrate of 
urea were thrown down upon the addition of nitric acid, without 
previous concentration. 

Urine containing excess of urea is generally perfectly clear, 
of rather a dark yellow color, and of a strong urinous smell. Its 
specific gravity is about 1.030, and it contains 50 or 60 grains, or 
more, of solid matter per 1000. At ordinary temperatures, an 
aqueous solution which forms crystals of the nitrate upon the 
addition of nitric acid without previous evaporation will contain 
at least 60 grains of urea per 1000; 50 grains of urea per 
1000 hardly gave the slightest precipitate after the lapse of a 
considerable time. But it would seem that the salts, extractive 
matters, etc., in urine, favor the crystallization of the nitrate 
when even a smaller quantity of urea than 5 per cent, is present. 
It should be mentioned that the above experiments were per- 
formed in the summer, in very hot weather. In one case, in 
which the urea readily crystallized on the addition of nitric acid, 
the urine had a specific gravity of 1.028, and contained — 

ANALYSIS. 

Water 940.18 

Solid maUer 59-82 

Organic maUer 50'57 

Fixed salts 9.25 

Urine containing excess of urea is generally acid, but I re- 
ceived a specimen from Dr. Fergus, of Marlborough, which was 
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I alkaline, and contained crystals of triple phosphate. It came 
I from a patient, i8 years old, who was feverish, with gastric and 
I biliary disturbance. The urine was highly colored, sp, gr. 1.033, 
I and became nearly solid upon the addition of an equal bulk, of 
; acid, from the formation of crystals of nitrate of urea. 
il, 1862.) There are some peculiar and not very common 
in which the urine persistently contains more than the 
t healthy amount of urea. The patient is weak, and grows thin, 
I in spite, it may be, of takingacotisiderable quantity of the most 
s food. He feels languid and indisposed to take active 
some cases digestion is impaired; in others the 
patient eats well, experiences no pain or uneasiness after food, 
and perhaps has a good appetite, Sometimes there is lumbar 
pain. It would seem that most of the substances taken as nu- 
trient material become rapidly converted into urea, and are ex- 
creted in that form. The waste of the tissues is not properly 
repaired, and the patient gets very thin. To refer these symp- 
toms to the existence of a particular diathesis, affords no 
explanation of the facts, but it must be admitted that the pa- 
thology of these remarkable cases has not yet been satisfactorily 
made out. Mineral acids, rest, shower-baths, and good air, 
often do good ; but some of these patients are not in the least 
benefited by remedial measures, and they continue for years very 
thin, passing large quantities of highly concentrated urine, while 
the appetite remains good, and a considerable quantity of nitro- 
genous food is digested. In some, which have insisted the usual 
plans of treatment, benefit has been derived from the use of pep- 
sine, with diminished quantity of meat, and a larger amount of 
farinaceous food. Sometimes it is necessary to keep the patient 
on milk and farinaceous food only for several days together, not 
I .allowing him any meat, or even soup or fish. 

It is very remarkable, that in many instances the secretion of 

he urine which is so rich in solid constituents occurs only at 

)ne time during the twenty-four hours. It is, therefore, neces- 

1 eary, if we desire to estimate the total quantity of the various 

lolid matters passed in the day, to mix all the urine passed in 

t twenty-four hours, and having carefully measured it, to 



analyze a portion of the mixture. The variation in the activity 
of the secreting process is very great. At a particular period of 
the day, usually in the afternoon and evening, the patient will 
complain of coldness of the surface of the body generally. This 
is soon followed by lumbar pain and some congestion of the 
kidneys. The secretion of urine of very high sp. gr. soon takes 
place, and not unfrequently a small quantity of albumen is found 
in il. When the patient gels warm and freely perspires, the 
symptoms pass off and the free secretion of normal urine fol- 
lows. Some of these cases are closely allied to ague, and are 
cured by those remedies which act favorably in intermittents 
generally. Quinine in five or ten grain doses is often of use. 

When the formation of urine containing " ejicess of urea " 
has gone on for a considerable period, no change in diet for a 
short time will alter the condition. There seems to be a ten- 
dency to the excessive formation of urea in the system, and this 
often persists for a considerable time. It cannot be explained, 
but it may be compared with the " tendency " to the formation 
of sugar or cystine. The ("acts cannot be accounted for by sup- 
posing that an accumulation of urea in the system has taken place, 
and that it is gradually removed. To discourage or prevent this 
excessive formation of urea, it is necessary for the patient to 
diet himself with care and regulate his exercise for several weeks 
if any good and lasting ben«fit is to be obtained. The meat 
iumed should be reduced to three or four ounces daily, or less, 
and advantage will result from the substitution of fish for meat 
on at least two days in the week. Farinaceous puddings and 
stewed fruit may be taken, and baked apples, stewed prunes, 
and various kinds of jam may be obtained, even in the winter 
months. Benefit also results from taking lettuces, mustard and 

There is no doubt that, as long ago observed by Prout, in 
many cases that come under our notice, an actual excess of urea 
in proportion (o the body weight is habitually, and, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, excreted. In some of these cases it is re 
markable, that although little nitrogen is taken in the food, 
unusually large quantity of urea nevertheless passes away from 
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I the organism. It would seem probable that substances from 

■ which urea may, by chemical change, be readily produced, may 
I, go on accumulating in the blood, and possibly in the interstitial 
I tissue fluids, for some considerable time, and that then some spe- 
cial chemical disturbance is started, and the nitrogen of these 
substances goes to form urea, instead of many other nitrogenous 
compounds as well as urea. For many days larger quantities of 
urea are excreted than can be a.ccounted for by the ordinary 
changes. This formation of urea may be associated or not with 
febrile symptoms. After a time, at least in most of the cases 
thai come under observation, this free excretion of urea be- 
comes reduced and the patient returns to his normal state of 
health. 

In another class of cases, there can be no doubt that a large 

quantity of the urea excreted is actually formed from the tissues 

of the body. The tissues accordingly waste, and this process 

may continue for a considerable period of lime. No matter 

r how much food the patient may take, he continues to get thin 

\ and loses considerably in weight. The nitrogenous constituents 

of the food, instead of supplying the tissues and compensating 

for the tissue waste, are themselves resolved inlo urea, and thus 

the quantity formed is largely increased. Why the food which 

sually appropriated and applied to the nutrition of the body 

n certain cases, resolved into urea, or into this and other 

iexcremcntitious matter without being employed at all in the 

f Dutritive processes, I cannot say, but I have no doubt that this 

5 a number of cases, the exact nature of which is still ob- 

I Bcure, as well as in many cases of fever where the removal of 

I large quantities of urea is associated with extreme weakness and 

I continued emaciation. 

The copper test for sugar, known as Trommer's test, Fehling's 
rEolulion, and other tests of ihe kind, afford indications of the 
I.I>reseDce of sugar in many specimens of urine which contain a 
llxrge quantity of urea. The reduction of the copper does not, 

■ 'however, depend upon sugar, The presumption that the change 
" a question was due to the presence of sugar, has led some ob- 
lervers to believe that there was a tendency for cases in which 
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an unusual quantity of urea was formed in the body to pass into 
the diabetic condition. As far as has been ascertained, there is, 
however, no very conclusive evidence in favor of this view, and 
it is very doubtful whether there is really any causative relation 
between the state of system in which diabetes occurs and that 
which is characterized by the formation of large quantities of 
urea, or by the frequent secretion of urine in a highly concen- 
trated state and containing a high percentage of urea. In test- 
ing the urine of cases supposed to belong to one of these classes, 
the greatest care must be taken not to be misled by the change 
in the copper test above referred to. It has happened to me on 
more than one occasion to have to prove to a medical friend, 
who had frightened himself into the idea that he had diabetes, 
that his chemical skill only was at fault, and that urea or some 
other constituent had caused the reduction of oxide of copper 
which had alarmed him. And although it is satisfactory to con- 
vince a friend that he is more likely to live to be old and to 
enjoy better health than he had concluded had fallen to his lot, 
it is not pleasant to have to convict him of a blunder, though it 
be chemical only. 

Deficiency of Urea, — Sometimes the quantity of urea excreted 
is very smiall. A lady suffering from an ovarian tumor only 
excreted 75 grains of urea in 200 fluid drachms of pale, faintly 
alkaline urine in the course of twenty-four hours. (Thudichum.) 
In a case of cancer of the uterus, under the care of Dr. Arthur 
Farre, only a few drachms of fluid were passed from the bladder 
during a week ; and this contained a small quantity of solid 
matter, in which no urea could be detected. In a case which 
proved to be complete degeneration of the kidneys from stones 
in each pelvis, while the patient yet seemed to be in good 
health, less than half a pint of urine of very low sp. gr. (1.004) 
was formed for many days at a time, and there was no evidence 
to show that the urinary constituents passed off by the bowel. 
The probability is that the chemical changes ordinarily resulting 
in the formation of urea were reduced to the minimum con- 
sistent with life. 

In chronic structural disease of the kidney, the urine is of 
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very low specific gravity, and but a very small proportion of iirea 
is excreted in the twenty-four hours. This arises from the 
alteration in the gland structure, and the amount of urea sepa- 
rated any be regarded as a rough indication of the extent of the 
organ involved. In some cases, the morbid condition affects 
the whole structure; but in others the greater part of the kidney 
remains healthy. In the latter case a fair amount of urea will 
be excreted ; and, although the urine contains albumen, the 
case may be looked upon as of a hopeful class^cases of the 
■kind often living for twenty years or longer. 

certain cases, urea almost entirely disappears from the 
:, and is replaced by leucine and tyrosine. Frerichs men- 
tions a case of acute yellow atrophy of the liver, in which only 
a trace of urea could be delected, while a very large quantity of 
leucine and tyrosine crystallized from the concentrated urine. 
{"Klinik der Leberkranheiten." Erster Band. Seite azi.). 
In low forms of typhoid fever, the urine also frequently yields 
leucine and tyrosine in considerable quantity. In a case of 
chronic yellow wasting, which came under my own notice 
(F. C, vol. VI, p. 37), the liver was of a yellow color, and 
weighed only ij^ lb. The patient was a young woman, age 36. 
Jaundice had existed for six weeks, but urgent symptoms — 
delirium and coma — had only supervened a few days before 
death. Leucine was obtained from the urine by evaporation, 
but only in small quantity. In a remarkable case of enlarged 
spleen (leucocythemia) under my care, much leucine was found 
in the urine. In many cases there is a deficiency of urea in the 
urine in consequence of it not being formed in the body. This 
is remarkable in cholera, in which disease only a mere trace of 
urea is sometimes produced during many hours. 

Urscmia is the term applied to that condition of the system 
which soon results from the retention of the excrementilious 
urinary substances in the blood. Long-continued organic dis- 
ease of the kidneys often ends in urjemia, but it may depend 
Upon acute disease. The nervous phenomena are generally con- 
3 be caused by the accumulation in the blood of urea, 1 
researches have shown that neither Urea, Carbonate o 
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Ammonia, nor Nitrate of Potash injected into the blood of 
animals proves speedily fatal, unless the kidneys be previously 
extirpated (Hammond). If, however, the quantity of urea in- 
jected be very large, death does take place. Stannius, on the 
contrary, states that urea injected into the blood is harmless ; 
and Petroof has injected a large quantity into the blood without 
causing coma. Dr. Hammond has shown that the urine^ as a 
whole^ is more poisonous than a simple solution of urea. He 
has proved most conclusively that Frerichs' notion, that the 
urea became decomposed into Carbonate of Ammonia, is errone- 
ous; and Johnson, Richardson, and others are of the same 
opinion. Hoppe finds that in ursemia the extractives are in- 
creased to three times, and the Creatine to five times the normal 
amount. In many cases of severe uraemia there is, however, no 
urea to be detected in the blood, and various hypotheses have 
been, from time to time, advanced to explain the fact, but none 
of them are entirely satisfactory. The extractives are very much 
increased in some cases, and their relation to the albumen rises 
from 5 : loo to 40 : 100, according to Schotten. It is possible that 
in some cases in which a large quantity of urea is detected, the 
formation of this substance has been going on actively for some 
time, and has accumulated in the blood or has even passed, after 
its passage into the uriniferous tube, directly into the blood, by 
the rupture of the upper part of the tube and adjacent capillary 
or capillaries, or through the lymphatics, its escape into the 
pelvis of the kidney having been prevented. In those cases of 
death from ursemic coma in which no urea is to be detected in 
the blood, it is most likely that the secreting structure of the 
liver, and probably also that of the kidney, has ceased to be 
active altogether, and that urinary constituents are not even 
formed. In such a case it is probable that death results from 
the accumulation in the blood of those materials which it is the 
duty of the kidneys to separate, or from the presence of com- 
pounds resulting from the decomposition of these. In consider- 
ing this question, it must be borne in mind, not only that the 
renal disease has gradually advanced, and the kidneys, perhaps, 
have become almost inefficient, but that most important altera- 
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tions have been slowly taking place in the blood, and in the 
■action and reaction of the various organs supplied by it. Many 
tissues in the organism must be secondarily affected, and must 
gradually become much altered in structure. At present 
e but very imperfectly acquainted with the normal changes 
occurring in the blood, or with the consequences immediately 
resulting to the tissues, especially the nervous system, from the 
retention of certain excrementitious matters, independently of 
urea ; and we know very little of the remote or immediate 
effects resulting from encrementitious substances not being 
formed at all. The question is a more difficult one than it 
appears at first sight, and requires more searching chemical and 
microscopical investigation than it has yet received. One 
riler on this subject concludes a very elaborate essay thus: 
Enfin, cette alteration chimiquedu sang est encore mal definie, 
et la science attend sur ce point de nouvelles recherches," 
(" De rUrSmie," These, par Alfred Fournier, 1863.) Possibly 
rasmia" may depend not upon the presence of one single 
constituent of the urine only, as urea, in the blood, but rather 
on the accumulation of a number of products resulting from the 
disintegration of tissue which ought to be separated by the 
kidneys. This is the general conclusion arrived at by one of 
the more recent writers on the subject, M. Rommelaere, whose 
memoir contains records of valuable original observations. 
{"De la Pathogenic des Symptomes UriSmiques," par Dr. W. 
Rommelaere. Bruxetles: Henri Manceaux, zo, Rue de I'Etuve.) 
I shall have to refer again to ursemia, under the head of acute 
inflammation of the kidneys. 

But whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the 
exact nature of the ursemic stale and the mode as well as the 
order of the causation of the several pathological phenomena 
which accompany it, or of which it is a consequence, there can 
be none whatever as to the proper treatment of the condition. 
It is here that the principle of rapid elimination must be 
promptly acted upon and actively carried out. Free purgation 
.miistbe brought about, and aided by free diaphoresis, if this can 
excited. Diuresis cannot be regarded as advantageous in 
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these cases, for the kidneys being in a state of inflammation and 
the capillary vessels congested, the organs must not be stimu- 
lated to increased action, but rather assisted to rest for a time, 
their work being thrown upon other organs, especially the 
bowels and the skin, until the kidneys are restored to their 
normal state, when free diuresis often takes place, and many 
substances which have been accumulating for some time are 
excreted, and the patient soon becomes convalescent. This sub- 
ject will be further considered when the treatment of acute 
inflammation of the kidneys is discussed. 

Ampionia. — Numerous experiments seem to show that in 
health a small quantity of ammonia escaf>es in the urine. Neu- 
bauer has conclusively proved that certain ammoniacal salts pass 
through the organism, and may be detected in the urine un- 
changed. Ammonia, as is well known, is very easily produced 
and in large quantity, by the decomposition of the urea. It is, 
however, almost certain that a small quantity may under some 
circumstances pass into the urine from the blood. 

In many bladder cases the quantity of ammonia present in the 
urine is often so considerable that it may be smelled all over the 
room in which the patient lies, but it arises in some of these 
from the decomposition of the urea after the urine has left the 
bladder, and in others it is decomposed even while it yet re- 
mains in this viscus, not in consequence of its formation in and 
removal from the blood, but from the chemical decomposition 
of the urea. It is doubtful whether a large amount of ammonia 
under any circumstances can accumulate in the blood afterwards 
to be excreted in the urine, as it is probable that, if formed, it 
would escape more rapidly from the lungs or from the intestinal 
canal than from the kidneys. 

Uric Acid and Urates are present in var)ing proportion 
in healthy urine, but in disease a large increase is very frequently 
observed. The proportion in health is about half a grain in 
looo of urine, and is often less than so per cent. Uric acid and 
urates usually form urinary deposits, either from existing in too 
large a proportion to be dissolved in the urine when cold, or, as 
is probably the case in the majority of instances, from the deveK 
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opment of an acid in the urine, which causes them to be precipi- 
tated from their solutions. But occasionally much more than 
the normal amount is held in solution. Whether there is really 
more uric acid formed and excreted than in health may be ascer- 
tained by mixing the urine passed during twenty-four hours and 
estimating the uric acid in a small quantity, and calculating the 
amount in the whole. 

In many acute febrile conditions,, the proportion of uric acid 
is increased, and the period of resolution of the inflammation is 
marked by diminished frequency of the pulse and respiration, 
by a fall in the temperature, by free perspiration, and by a very 
abundant deposit of urates. In health, not more than from 5 to 
8 grains of uric acid are excreted in twenty-four hours ; but, in 
some acute diseases, the proportion may amount to 20 grains. 
In a case of fever, Dr. Parkes found that 17.28 grains of uric 
acid were excreted in twenty-four hours. Dr. Sansom has esti- 
mated the quantity of uric acid in 1000 grains of the morning 
urine in health and several cases of disease. The results are as 
follows: — 

Grain. 

Health 250 

Acute gout , 830 

Acute rheumatism 802 

Heart disease 711 

Erysipelas 679 

Phosphatic urine 140 

Chronic gout 120 

Excessive debility 078 

Urate of soda is easily caused to yield crystals of uric acid. 
If the amorphous urate deposit be merely dissolved in warm water 
or by warming the urine, the urate may become decomposed. 
As the solution cools, crystals of uric acid are deposited. In 
some cases, the quantity of uric acid held in solution is so great 
that, upon the addition of a drop of nitric acid to the urine, an 
abundant amorphous precipitate, exactly resembling albumen, is 
at once formed. Such precipitate has many times been mistaken 
for albumen, and, even if examined under the microscope im- 
mediately after it is formed, its nature cannot be made out. If, 
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however, it be allowed to stand for some time, the amorphous 
particles gradually increase in size, and assume the well-known 
crystalline form of uric acid. The instances in which 1 have met 
with urine exhibiting these characters have for the most part 
been cases of liver disease. Although the reaction of ihe urine 
is acid, no precipitate takes place upon the application of heat, 
by which fact urine of this character may at once be distinguished 
from albuminous urine. 

In some cases, although the urine be perfectly clear or only 
slightly opalescent, with no distinct deposit, an unusually large 
quantity of uric acid or urates, or both, raay be held in solution. 
Upon the addition of an acid the uric acid is set free in abun- 
dance. Such cases require to be treated upon the same princi- 
ples as those in which visible deposits of uric acid and urates are 
frequent. Patients having urine of the character above indicated 
often take, for weeks together, considerable doses of alkali with 
advantage, but persons adopting this treatment should always be 
cautioned against continuing the alkali for too long a time 
without an interval, during which a tonic mode of treatment is 
adopted or medicine of every kind withheld. 

The presence of an increased quantity of uric acid in the urine 
shows that more of this substance or its salts is being excreted 
than in health, A large proportion of the uric acid resulting 
from the disintegration of albuminous substances taken as food, 
or forming constituents of the blood or tissues, combines with 
ammonia, soda, or lime, forming urates of these bases, which 
are excreted in the urine. In cases where considerable excess 
of nitrogenous matters are taken in the food, much of the excess 
passes away as uric acid. 

In gout, the presence of uric acid in the blood has been shown 
to be constant by Dr. Garrod, who considers that in this condi- 
tion "the kidneys lose, to some extent, their power of excreting 
uric acid, although they eliminate urea, as in health." In many 
cases of gout, although there is no albumen in the urine, that 
series of changes which ends in structural disease has already 
commenced, and the normal power of elimination interfered 
with. During the attack of gout there is less uric acid in the 
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urine than in health ; but offer it is over, a large quantity of uric 
icid and urates are often carried jatf from the system. 
In cases characterized by a tendency to the formation of much 
I uric acid, the principal objects to be attained by treatment are, 
I to favor oxidation, and to promote the solution of the uric acid 
and urates already existing, and tbeir elimination from the blood. 
Good air and moderate exercise, with attention to the action of 
the skin, will fulfill the first object ; and the solution and elimi- 
nation of the urates will be encouraged by giving alkalies in so- 
lution in a considerable quantity of water. Seltzer, Vichy, and 
Vals waters, which contain carbonates of potash and soda, or 
r Lithia water, may be given with advantage. Even plain water 
[ does good if as much as three or four tumblers be taken daily for 
a week or two at a time. Lemonade is sometimes advantageous, 
and cider and perry suit some persons who suffer from excess of 
urates. 

The satisfactory change which in chronic gouty and rheumatic 
cases frequently ensues from following some of the much vaunted 
"systems," or going through a course of drinking waters and 
bathing in Germany or elsewhere, obviously arises from the in- 
creased action of the skin, and the improvement of the health 
generally, brought about under the influence of exercise, good 
air, simple diet, and temperance, wisely enforced in the estab- 
lishments. If patients could be induced to retire Co a pleasant 
part of the country, where they could take moderate exercise and 
be free from mental anxiety, meet with agreeable society, live 
regularly, take small doses of alkalies, and soak themselves for 
an hour or two a day in warm water in which some carbonate of 
soda had been dissolved, they would probably get as much benefit 
as they do by traveling several hundred miles to a famous 
watering-place, and at much less trouble and expense. 1 am 
convinced that there are many patients who would prefer to carry 
r out such a simple plan, rather than submit themselves to the need- 
lless routine and tiresome formalities compulsory in many of the 
H^rofessed universal systems, compliance with which cannot but be 
ntremely repugnant to their common sense, submission not un- 
requently involving the patients being claimed as converts to 
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and supporters of doctrines which no sensible person can really 
accept. There are, however, not a few who, for the sake of the 
advantages derived from the regular system of living, air, exer- 
cise, etc. , are ready to be regarded as believers in doctrines and 
propositions which they know are absurd, and which have no real 
foundation in fact. 

The nature of the derangement of the physiological processes 
should be carefully considered before any plan of treatment is 
suggested. We should ascertain in what points the condition 
differs from the healthy state, and then consider how the de- 
ranged actions may be modified. It is obviously quite useless 
to attempt to relieve the patient by giving drugs, without enforc- 
ing attention to all the circumstances which are likely to im- 
prove his health, and it will, therefore, be well for us to con- 
sider more in detail the principles which should guide us in the 
management of many of these cases. 

Dr. Latham considers that the glycocine formed in the liver 
is, under ordinary circumstances, resolved into urea, while in 
the deranged action of the organ, uric acid is produced, and if 
the kidneys do not excrete this freely from the blood, the uric 
acid accumulates in the system and interferes with the action of 
many tissues and organs. Q^On the Formation of Uric Acid in 
Animals; its Relation to Gout and Gravel^ Deighton, Bell & 
Co., 1884.) These views are supported by what is observed in 
the action of remedies. If during and after middle age the 
kidneys continue as active as they are in early life, the uric acid 
is got rid of as fast as it is formed ; but if, as is generally the 
case, as age advances, they act less freely, the uric acid accumu- 
lates in the system and is slowly deposited in various tissues 
which suffer in consequence, both as regards their nutrition and 
action. The main object, therefore, of treatment should be to 
prevent the formation of glycocine, and favor the decomposi- 
tion and excretion of that which already exists, and there can 
be no doubt that the most successful mode of treating many 
forms of gouty affections is calculated to effect this. 

Where the deposition of uric acid in the urine is of frequent 
and perhaps of almost daily occurrence, it is, above all things, 
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necessary for the patient to chaoge his mode of life as well as 
take remedies which are known to interfere with the formation 
of the deposit, and it is desirable to warn him that the altered 
course of diet and the use of proper remedies must be persevered 
in for some time before any very decided beneficial change will 
be evident. A complex course of chemical decomposition which 
has become habitual in the organism has to be altered, and it is 
sometimes weeks before any perceptible effect is produced in cases 
where a cotnplete cure is ultimately secured. Patients are still 
too apt to credit us with occult powers, by virtue of which we 
are supposed to be able to exert some mysterious and very power- 
fiil influence akin to that supposed power of charming away 
maladies with which our representatives in times long gone by 
were credited by many besides the ignorant and foolish. They 
expect the one bottle of medicine to stop at once, or alter for 
good and all, a series of abnormal chemical changes which has 
persisted for years, and which has been initiated and maintained 
by injudicious living for a period of perhaps twenty years or 
more. Nor will many give us even a fair chance of affording 
them relief. Unless they can eat and drink as they have long 
been in the habit of doing, they will not feel satisfied, and if 
you recommend a moderate diet, they will tell you that if they 
are to submit to the regimen of a German bath, they might as 
well go to one for a month or so ; but if you suggest that the 
mode of life adopted during that short period of penance should 
be persisted in during the whole year, they may assure you that 
in their opinion life would not be worth having on such terms. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that not only those who are ailing, but 
many of us who consider ourselves in good health, would be far 
healthier and live longer than we do if we adopted a regimen 
compared with which that of many a German bath must be con- 
sidered even liberal. 

In the treatment of a case in which some organ absolutely 

necessary to life is the seat of morbid change— more especially 

■where this change under ordinary circumstances is progressive, 

the practitioner must take into his careful consideration a number 

bearing upon the general work and change going on 
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in the body in health. First of all, as regards the fluid to be 
taken ; How important is the simple question of the action of 
water in the economy, but how difficult it is to determine what 
is the proper amoimt which should be taken during each period 
of twenty-four hours. There is no matter pertaining to diet 
and daily habit in which men differ from one another more than 
in the quantity of fluid they take. Some healthy people drink 
more than five times as much as others. Some are always 
thirsty; others — as regards their ordinary daily life— hardly 
know what the sensation of thirst is like. Again, one man can 
work hard all day and perspire profusely without experiencing 
any very great demand for drink ; another can hardly walk half a 
dozen miles on a hot day without an actual need of water or 
some other liquid to quench his terrible thirst, accompanied by 
dryness of throat and a general feeling of want of power — 
undoubtedly relieved for a time, but for a time only, by the im- 
bibition of fluid. A considerable quantity of fluid is advanta- 
geous, but not equally so to all persons. Other things being 
equal, a moderate amount of food will go further if a consider- 
able quantity of water be taken than if only a small amount of 
liquid be introduced; also, it has been found that the increase 
of fat is favored by a large quantity of liquid in proportion to 
the solids of the diet. 

But the daily proportion of water should vary according to the 
quantity and character of the food taken. When this is of a 
nature to yield considerable quantities of urates and other sub- 
stances not very readily soluble, more water is required than 
when food of a different kind is taken; but this recommendation 
cannot be acted upon as a general principle, inasmuch as it is 
liable to exception should there be any great change in tempera- 
ture. In fact, with regard to the quantity of fluid required, there 
are so many disturbing causes that it is impossible to lay down 
any but the most general directions. In truth, each individual 
must endeavor to ascertain for himself the average quantity 
required, and vary it from time to time. In these days of cycling 
quantity of water taken is often enormous, and the cyclist 
during work may really require five or ten times as much in the 
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twenty-four hours as when he is following his ordinary duties. 
Happy is the cyclist who has discovered that nothing n)ore 
solid or nutritious is needed than the soluble constituents of 
tea, coffee, cocoa, lemon, or orange, dissolved in water, and 
that malt and alcohol are no more required than pounds of beef 
or mutton, to supply muscle and nerve waste. The daily amount 
of water required must therefore not be disregarded by the prac- 
titioner when considering the proper course of diet and regimen 
to recommend to his patient. 

The beneficial effects of an occasional washing out of tissues 
is well known, and people past middle life often find out the 
value of a course of *' waters '* for themselves, but while there 
are some morbid conditions which require for their good man- 
agement a dilute state of the blood and the free and frequent 
change of fluid in all the tissues and organs, there are others in 
which a state of things the very reverse is needed. The ex- 
periment is being perpetually tried, for the advantage of the 
practitioner who will be at the pains of observing. Patients who 
have blindly followed the fashion, without thought and without 
advice, will return, after a course of the most ** celebrated and 
never-failing waters, '* worse than when they commenced the 
ill-advised system, which for them no one in his senses, and who 
possessed any knowledge of physiology, would have recom- 
mended, little rather than much water being required in their 
case, and simple rest instead of constant change, for their over- 
wrought tissues. 

Among the alkaline remedies which are of advantage to those 
who suffer from gout or from that state of system which under 
favorable circumstances leads to the development of gout, or at 
least to symptoms which are distinctly due to a gouty habit or 
tendency, the salts of Lithia have been of late years prescribed. 
Since the researches of Dr. Garrod, who showed that lithia was 
an excellent solvent of uric acid, the carbonate and the citrate of 
lithia, as well as lithia water, have been in great and deserved 
favor, but the practitioner must not expect to find that lithia or 
any other substance which is effective in the treatment of some 
cases, will be equally potent in all. In treating such conditions 
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it is well to be provided with a number of remedies which can 
be changed from time to time ; for in taking physic, as well as 
wine, it is to the advantage of the patient to change, since it is 
certain that many a remedy which may be very useful if taken 
for a short period of time loses its effect if taken for long, and 
that benefit may be obtained by substituting for it another, 
although this last was not efficacious when it was previously given. 
Preparations of potash, soda and lithia may be ordered alter- 
nately with advantage. The practitioner will find that some 
patients receive most benefit from one alkali, others from 
another. Soda seems to suit some people better than potash, 
and although lithia is often beneficial it does not do some patients 
as much good as soda or potash, or the two combined. In many 
cases, I find that carbonate of ammonia is a valuable remedy if 
given in sufficiently large doses. Ten grains of Howard's vol- 
canic carbonate of ammonia dissolved in an ounce or more of 
water may be taken every three hours, for a week or longer at a 
time. 

So, too, in prescribing alkaline remedies, it is necessary to pay 
attention to the degree of dilution, and to the time of their 
exhibition. As a general rule free dilution is desirable, and the 
best time to take the remedy is about an hour after meals and 
at bedtime, but sometimes the patient finds that this plan does 
not suit him, and it is necessary to alter the time to midway be- 
tween two meals. Free dilution with cold water often disturbs 
the stomach and may even stop digestion. In that case warm 
or tepid water should be given, and the patient should be 
directed to swallow the draught by small mouthfuls, one at a time, 
and he should not drink off the whole dose, of a quarter of a pint 
or more, at once. Sometimes a few drops of essence of ginger, 
or a little peppermint water, or a few drops of chlorodyne added 
to the mixture, will enable a patient to take the alkaline remedies 
who was unable to take them in the ordinary form. 

But if alkalies as generally prescribed disagree, the proper dose 
of liquor potassae, bicarbonate of soda or potash may be added 
to soda. Seltzer, Vals, or Vichy water, with or without three or 
four drops of dilute hydrocyanic acid and essence of ginger. 
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Not unfrequently if the draught lie iced and taken in small 
quantities, or even sips at a time, it will be fonnd to answer, and 
the palient will no longer complain of its disagreeing with him , 
in any way. .' 

Lastly, it is found that gentle exercise after taking considerable ' 
quantities of water, cold or warm, favors its absorption. The 
experience of centuries at the most celebrated baths here and on 
the Continent has proved that to be the case, and to this day the 
practice is carried out. Active exercise and long walks are not 
advisable, but the gentle walk while the band is playing seems to 
be just what is required, and there can be no doubt that this sort 
of easy promenade several times daily in the open air is very 
conducive to the heilth of the middle-aged and old people who 
have spent the greater part of their lives in cities, in sedentary 
work, with, perhaps, much anxiety and considerable wear and 
tear of the nervous system. Many work under actual, and fre- 
quently severe, pressure, diiring the greater part of the year, and 
in order to mitigate the feeling of fatigue and the lassitude they 
experience, the majority find they cannot get on without wine. 
Most get into the habit of taking more food than their system 
really requires if they do not exceed in alcohol ; nor indeed is it 
wonderful that men who work hard and live under pressure and 
almost constant bother should look forward with cheerfulness 
and satisfaction to the dinner hour as the chief event and the 
pleasantest part of the day, especially during the greater part of 
our year, when the weather is uncongenial and the days are short. 
Still, it will be found that in the great majority of instances a 
penalty has to be paid, and unless the same sort of regimen 
carried out for a month or six weeks in a German balhbe adopted 
on several days during the week, or for a month at a lime, three 
or four times a year, good living cannot be indulged in with 
impunity. Important organs and many delicate tissues must 
suffer and become the seat of degenerations which not only 
shorten life but make activity and enjoyment of existence impos- 
sible while life lasts. Men who have to live under the very 
disadvantageous circumstances referred to should at the least 
make a rule of spending a few weeks during the winter months 
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at Bath or I,eaniiiigton, and in the summer make a pilgrimage of 
sis weeks' duration to some place abroad where food is restricted, 
exercise enforced, and the system cleansed by washing out with 
alkaline waters. 

Extractive Matters. — Dr. G. O. Rees more than thirty 
years ago discovered in the urine, in certain cases, an extractive 
matter which drained away from the blood, and which is dis- 
tinguished by producing an abundant precipitate with tincture of 
galls. Now, although in niany cases albumen exists in the same 
specimens of urine, this blood-extractive sometimes escapes with- 
out albumen ; and thus the exhaustion and emaciation in some 
obscure cases in which there is no hemorrhage or escape of 
albumen, are to be accounted for. The conclusions at which Dr. 
Rees has arrived are as follows ; — 

1. That whenever albumen was present in quantity in ihc 
urine, it was always accompanied by the extractives of the blood, 
in large proportion, 

2. That the cases in which the extractives of the blood were in 
the urine in large proportion were generally those marked by 
debility. 

3. That cases of anasarca with disease of the heart, and uncon- 
nected with albuminuria, also showed the extractives of the blood 
to be excreted by the urine in quantity. 

4. That cases of chlorotic aniemia and hysteria give copious 
precipitates. 

5. That when, in albuminuria, the albumen became deficient 
in the urine, which we know often happens in advanced cases, 
the blood-extractives also decrease in quantity. 

6. That, in cases of aniemia, the proportion of blood -extract- 
ives observed in the urine diminished as the cure was pro- 

- ceeding, under the use of ferruginous tonics (Lettsomian 
Lectures, " Medical Gazette," 1851). 

In many cases where the urine contains an abnormal quantity 
of water, the proportion of blood-extraciives is unusually great. 
Schotten proved that in uriemia there was a large increase 
of extractives in the blood, and I have found this also to be the 
case in many forms of febrile disease. The elimination of this 
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p-excess of extractive matter has to be promoted. In cases of 

kidney disease, the relative proportion of extractive matter to 
the urea is very much greater than in healthy urine. It would 
seem that extractives merely filter from the blood in certain cases, 
and these substances might escape into the urine when the struc- 
ture of the kidney was impaired ; but that lor the separation of the 
urea, a healthy condition of the secreting structure is necessary. 
The extractive matters are not capable of being converted, by 
further oxidation, into urea, carbonic acid, or ammonia j and 
must, therefore, be regarded as excrementitious substances. 
Scherer (" Wiirzburg Verhandl.," b. II, Heft III, s. i8o) found 
that the urea salts, etc., in the urine of a madman who took no 
food, were very much diminished, while the extractive matters, 

I although less than in healthy urine, were not diminished in nearly 
the same proportion as the other urinary constituents. 
We have much to learn concerning the circumstances under 
■ which the extractive matters may be formed in greater quantity 
than in health, and the precise changes which would result from 
their accumulation in the blood. In cases of ursemia, in most of 
'-the severe fevers and probably even in slight febrile diseases and 
in pneumonia and other acute diseases, the quantity of extractive 
matters is increased. 
I have no doubt that the benefit following the use of many 
i^medies which promote the removal of excrementitious matters 
fie in many cases due to the discharge of extractive matters from 
'the blood. Seeing the large increase of such substances in the 
^blood in cases of fever, low pneumonia, acute rheumatism, and 
^many more in which derangement of the blood has existed fora 
considerable time, and considering the long period required for 
convalescence from these diseases, and the re -establishment of ihe 
healthy state — it is only reasonable to suppose that during the 
prevalence of the morbid state, and very probably for some time 
before its accession, extractives were accumulating in the blood 
and interstitial fluids of the tissues and organs, and that the 
presence of these had something to do with the symptoms, and 
I that their elimination was necessary for the restoration of the 
Uood to its normal healthy condition. If the removal of these 
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offending extractive matters can be facilitated and expedited, 
then return to health will probably be hastened. As regards 
the means, it is probable that the various medicines and methods 
of treatment already recommended for promoting eiirninaiion 
and exciting the emunctories to increased action, are also effect- 
ive in causing the discharge from the blood of extractive matters 
which have perhaps been accumulating in the circulating fluid as 
well as in the interstitial juices of the tissues for a considerable 
period of time. 

EXCESS OR DEFICIENCY OF THE INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS. 

In certain morbid conditions, the inorganic salts vary much 
in quantity, and in some they are very deficient. In cases of 
diabetes, there is sometimes but a mere trace of fixed silts. 
This deficiency may depend upon the nature of the food, or it 
may be due to \)\e formalion of a reduced proportion of some of 
the salts in the organism. 

In some states of the system, when much disintegration of 
tissue or red blood corpuscles lakes place, a greater quantity of 
sulphur and phosphorus is oxidized, and sulphuric and phos- 
phoric acids are formed in unusually large proportion, and after- 
wards removed in the urine, In certain inflammatory condi- 
tions, it would appear that the common salt is required in 
considerable quantity at the seat of the inflammatory change, 
and does not pass away from the system in the urine. In some 
states of renal disease, in which the secreting structure of the 
kidney is so much impaired that the separation of urea and 
organic matter is interfered with, the solids consist almost 
entirely of saline matter, and in most cases of prolonged stnic- 
tural disease the proportion of the saline to the organic con- 
stituents is very much increased. 

Chloride of Sodium^Deficicncy or Absence in the 
Urine in Pneumonia. — The fluctuations observed in the 
quantity of common salt excreted in the urine are very great, 
even in health. The circumstances which influence the amount 
of chloride of sodium are very numerous and varied, but it will 
be generally observed that when inflammatory exudation takes 
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place from the blood, very little chloride is passed off in the 
.nrine. Il was first noticed by Redtenbacher, that in pneumonia 
the quantity of chloride in the urine gradually decreased as the 
iDflaramatiDn advanced ; and that, in many instances, when the 
lung became hepalized, not a trace of salt could be detected in 
the urine. In 1852, I determined quantitatively the amount of 
clrioride in the urine from day to day, in several cases of acute 
pneumonia. C'Med.-Chir. Trans.," vol. XXXV.) This re- 
markable change in the quantity of salt excreted in pneumonia, 
and its divereion from all parts of the body lo the seat of 
inflammation, has always seemed to me one of the most inter- 
esting points in pathological chemistry — since it is evidence of 
the importance of an inorganic salt filtering through but not 
combining with any of the constituents of the living particles 
taking part in the process, and its consideration suggests not 
'Only the rational treatment of the disease, but enables us lo draw 
important inferences as to the precise way in which morbid 
changes may be modified or slopped by treatment. 

In some of Ihe cases published in my paper, it was shown 
that, although there was not a trace of chloride in the urine, and 
the blood contained less than its normal proportion, the sputa 
were very rich in chloride of soiiiuiii. In one case, the proportion 
amounted lo upwards of eighteen, grains in one hundred of ihe 
solid matter of the sputum. In a fatal case, much chloride was 
found in the products effused into the air cells of the lung. In 
most exudations, and in growing tissues, there is a considerable 
amount of chloride of sodium. In acute inflammations, gener- 
ally, Ihe proportion of chloride in the urine gradually diminishes 
unlit the disease is at its height, and the more extensive the 
inflammation, the more marked will be the diminution of the 
chloride in the urine. When resolution occurs, the chloride 
reappears, and gradually increases as convalescence advances, 
until it attains its normal standard. The amount of chloride in 
the urine is much influenced by the nature of the food, and by 
the quantity of fluid taken, as I remarked when treating of the 
chloride in healthy urine ; but the results above described cannot 
be explained in this manner; for, although patients take less 
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food wlien they are ill, and, therefore, less salt, the same results 
are observed if salt be given to tliem. Moreover, ihe disappear- 
ance is gradual, and the reappearance is marked by a change in 
the symptoms of the disease, although the food has remained 
the same during the whole period of the illness. 

There can be little doubt that, in these cases, the chloride is 
gradually separated from the blood in unusual proportion at the 
point where the inflammatory changes are taking place; and, 
that instead of at once filtering through the organism as it does 
in health, it accumulates at this point until a certain stage of the 
morbid process is passed, when the bioplasts, or cells, which 
have been growing and multiplying so fast, die and become dis- 
integrated and dissolved; the products thus formed with the 
chloride of sodium being reabsorbed into the blood, are afterwards 
altered and at length excreted by the ordinary channels. The 
precise office which the salt plays in these processes is not under- 
stood ; but certainly, in all the specimens of inflammatory lymph 
that I have examined, I have always found this substance present 
in large quantity. In many cases of bronchitis, acute rheuma- 
tism, pleurisy, in some cases of skin disease, and in some other 
instances in which its absence would ap[iear to be merely an 
accidental circumstance, no salt can be detected in the urine. 
We cannot, therefore, regard this diminished proportion or 
absence of chloride in the urine as a point of any value in the 
diagnosis of pneumonia, although it must be looked upon as a 
fact of great interest with reference to the morbid changes 
which are taking place at the time, and ought not to he left out 
of consideration when the rationale of treatment of acute in- 
flammation is discussed. 

The conclusions deduced from clinical observations and 
analyses of the urine, blood, sputum, and inflammatory products, 
in several cases of pneumonia, are as follows: 

1, That in pneumonia there is a total absence of chloride of 
sodium from the urine al>or about the period of hepatization 
of the lung. 

2. That, soon after resolution of the inflammation, the chloride 
is again present in the urine, and often in considerable quantity. 
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That, at this period (resolution), the serum of the blood is 
found to contain a greater amount of chloride than in health. 

4. That the presence of chloride of sodium in the urine may 
be taken as evidence of the existence of a greater quantity of the 
salt in the blood than is required for the wants of the system 
generally, or, at least, of an amount sufficient for that purpose ; 
and that the absence of the salt from the urine indicates that 
the circulating fluid contains less t)ian the normal quantity. 

5. That the sputum in pneumonia contains a greater quantity 
of fixed chloride than healthy pulmonary mucus, if there be 
nat much !e=s than a normil am aunt in the blood, although 
there be complete absence of the salt from the urioe. In all 
cases, however, there is found in the sputum a quantity many 
times greater than exists in an equal amount of blood at the 
same period of the disease. The absolute amount present is 
subject to variation at different periods of the disease, and in 
different cases. 

That, in one case which was fatal, the proportion of chlo- 
present in the sputum underwent a decrease, while the 
lount of solid matter, and especially the extractive matters. 
At the same time, the sputum became acid; and in 
expectorated within the last few hours of the patient's 
life a large quantity of grape sugar was found ; but in that ob- 
tained on the day previous lo his death, none could be detected. 
7. The absence of chloride of sodium from the urine during 
the stage of hepatization seems to depend upon a determination 
of this salt to the inflamed lung ; and when resolution occurs, 
this force of attraction ceases, and whatever salt has been re- 
tained in the lung is reabsorbed, aod appears in the urine as 

I desire particularly to direct the reader's attention to the fact 
of these changes, with regard to tlie excretion of the chloride 
in the urine, because it has a very important bearing upon the 
probable mode of action of many of our remedies in various 
pathological conditions. 

PrincipUs of Treatment— On Ihe Effects of Diuretics ani Sudo- 
in certain Acute Inftammalians . — The increased si 
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urine, the profuse sweating, often accompanied with increased 
action of the bowels, which mark the occurrence of resolution 
of the inflammation, that is, of the death of the bioplasts or 
masses of germinal matter which enter largely into the forma- 
tion of the ** inflammatory lymph," are undoubtedly encouraged 
by giving acetates, citrates, carbonates, and some other salts. 
Indeed, it is almost certain that, in many cases, critical dis- 
charges take place at an earlier period in consequence of the 
action of such remedies. If profuse sweating and diuresis can 
be brought about quickly, it is even a question if the disease 
may not sometimes be cut short. There can be no doubt that, 
by an increased action of the excreting organs, many substances 
which would have been absorbed by the growing bioplasts are 
eliminated, but it is probable that the salts given in these cases 
act favorably in another and not less important manner. Chlo- 
ride of sodium seems absolutely necessary to the growth of the 
inflammatory products, while the salts given as medicines exert 
an unfavorable influence upon this process. These salts being 
in the blood already deprived of common salt, would probably 
be poured out at the seat of inflammation, and taking its' place 
in the morbid products, would drive out the latter, and interfere 
with the further growth and multiplication of the bioplasts. 

On inquiry, it will often be found that some persons habitually 
take far too little salt with their food, and that, in consequence, 
the changes which result in the formation and removal of excre- 
mentitious matters are too limited. Salt not only favors tissue 
growth, but has much to do with the free and proper action of 
the organs of excretion, and probably with the free interchange 
of gases. Although a certain quantity of salt exists in most of 
the things we take as food, it is certain that more than this is 
required to keep our tissues in a healthy and active state. 
Everybody ought to take in addition about a teaspoonful of salt 
daily. The free use of salt has much to do with the health of 
most vertebrata, and this is one of the articles which ought to 
be freely used all over the world, both by man and animals. Of 
all bad taxes I regard the tax on salt as a cruel and unprincipled 
lax, and one that ought never to be imposed. It is the interest 



S'ef a government to make salt as cheap as possible, in order that 
lay be freely taken. It is not only cruel, but stupid, to tax 
such a commodity as this, unless it be to the advantage of a state 
to increase the percentage of its weak and incapable subjects, 
and weaken and annoy all by making it difficult to obtain an 
article of diet which, as a mere commercial speculation, it would 
probably pay an employer of labor to provide them with for 
nothing. 

In the treatment of such morbid conditions as pneumonia, 

when a greatly increased activity of the vital processes of growth 

and multiplication of living matter are going on at a very rapid 

rate in an organ necessary to life, we must not forget the very 

important principle of establishing increased action in one organ 

or part of the body with the effect of reducing exaggerated action 

L-jn another situation where it cannot proceed for long without 

^endangering the integrity of an important tissue or organ, and 

tperhaps life itself. The new action established may almost be 

regarded as a form of counter-irritation ; and probably operates 

in this way. By effecting increased action of an eliminating 

organ which is known to be related in function to that whose 

action is implicated, we diminish the rate of change in this 

latter, and many things which would be removed at this spot 

md are removed from the body by the 

1 of which has been induced by the 

in pneumonia the action of the skin, 

; to be stimulated in order to reduce the 

I the pulmonary surface. Through the 



are, as it were, diverted, a 
organ the increased actio 
treatment adopted. Thus 
kidneys and bowels i 
intensity of the actio 



influence of nerve action the blood flow is increased at the sur- 
faces referred to, and temporary capillary congestion established, 
while the tension of the pulmonary vessels is relieved in at least 
a corresponding degree. 
The favorite action of many salts in modifying pathological 
;es is probably due to their taking the place of the salts 
hXlready there, and which favor the progress of the morbid 
>Change or are essential to it. The salt which replaces the first 
[ either exerts no action at all, or, more probably, actually inter- 
p. feres with the growth and multiplication of the bioplasts. 
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should explain the beneficial effects of iodide of potassium by 
supposing that it gradually drives out the chloride of sodium in 
the syphilitic growth, and takes its place. Being unfavorable to 
the processes of growth and multiplication of bioplasm the living 
particles cease to multiply and die, and the products of their death 
are first absorbed and then excreted by the emunctories. 

The processes referred to are, no doubt, very slowly performed, 
and what is required is the continuous operation of the drug for 
a considerable period, and under circumstances favorable to 
combination, especially in a very diluted state. It is doubtful 
whether any advantage is gained by strong solutions. It is rather 
by frequent doses of the remedy in a very dilute slate that we 
should expect benefit would result. It is by the free percolation 
of weak solutions through the tissues that imperfectly soluble 
substances are gradually removed from the seat of their deposition, 
oicidized and otherwise chemically changed, and at last excreted 
from the body dissolved in water. It has, of course, been often 
suggested that in such a disease as pneumonia, when carbonic 
acid accumulates to a dangerous extent in the blood, advantage 
would follow the inhalation of pure oxygen or a mixture con- 
taining a higher percentage of that gas than common air. Bui 
not only is there an impossibility of the gas being absorbed by 
the blood, in consequence of the congestion of the capillary vessels 
specially concerned in that process, while in many the blood is 
probably actually stagnant, but the blood itself is in a condi- 
tion unfavorable to the process, the red blood corpuscles and 
other constituents of the blood concerned in taking up oxygen 
being altered, and in a state capable of absorbing less, not more, 
than the normal quantity taken up in a given time. 

It is the fashion now-a-daj's to condemn such remedies as 
acetate of ammonia and citrate of polash, but I cannot help 
thinking if those who express themselves thus confidently would 
themselves only take one or other remedy for a time, when they 
happen to be suffering from, say an ordinary cold, they would 
change their opinion. The exceeding confidence with which 
y condemn this and praise that drug, without ever having 
taken it or studied its action in others for a sufficient time and 
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' under sufficiently varying circumstances to enable them to judge 
as to its usefulness, is very remarkable and interesting as one of 
many curious examples of narrowness combined with the con- 
viction of personal infallibility which we often meet with. Such- 
like ridiculous dogmatic assertions may enhance the repute of an 
individQal, but they do not further the true interests of medicine, 
nor are they of any advantage to the sick. Some are giving up 
in contempt methods of treatment which have been proved to be 
[ of unquestionable service, apd substituting for them things which 
I are puffed into notoriety and credited with properties which 
neither they nor any other substances in nature possess. I think 
our very serious attention should be given to the treatment of 
pneumonia and some other acute diseases as advised and carried 
out by some during recent years. Not only are stimulants not 
given in cases where there is marked tendency to death from dis- 
tention and dangerous stretching of the right ventricle and failure 
I of the heart's action, but aconite in frequent, and in some cases 
I in what I should consider to be dangerous doses, is given. 
I Although as strongly opposed to the use of alcohol in the healthy 
State as any one can be, I feel quite convinced (hat patients may 
be lost in consequence of alcohol being withheld at a critical 
moment. Possibly alcohol may be required only for a very short 
period, but in many cases there is a point in the disease when 
■ the heart begins to flag and the circulation in Ihe capillaries 
I becomes very slow. Sometimes the blood accumulates in the 
1 right side of the heart, the muscular tissue of which may be 
I paralyzed by the stretching. The capillaries even of the surface 
I tecome distended with a dark blood which hardly moves through 
I the vessels. The tint of the surface of the body becomes dusky, 
lips blue, and the face partly livid partly pa5e. If these 
I changes go on lo actual stagnation of the blood, the patient must 
, but if a fhort time before stagnation of the blood occurs 
I stimulants be given in decided quantities, the heart is stimulated 
I to contract more vigorously, the blood is driven through Ihe 
I vessels, and the patient is saved. In such a case the brandy 
^ihould be given in dessert or tablespoon fu Is, and not diluted 
■frith more than twice the quantity of water, because the contact 
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with the mucous membrane of a tolerably strong solution stimu- 
lates the afferent nerves distributed to the mucous membrane of 
the stomach, and by reflex action the heart is excited Co contract 
more vigorously, and from that time improvement is manifest, 
and the patient may soon become convalescent. If, on the other 
hand, no stimulant be given at this critical period of the case, 
the heart gels weaker and weaker, and the patient succumbs. If, 
however, the practitioner or the patient, or both, are determined 
that alcohol shall not, on any accoupt, be given, I do hope that 
ammonia, and in very decided doses, will be substituted for it. 
Three or four times the quantity usually prescribed may be taken 
with advantage — of course, properly diluted. The solution should 
not be stronger than ten grains of the carbonate of ammonia to 
one ounce of water, but this may be given once in an hour or 
oftener. The quantity of ammonia that may be taken with benefit 
in some maladies is enormom. On page loi will be found an 
interesting statement on this matter. 

Excess of Sulphates; Action of Liquor Potasssc.— 
The proportion of sulphates varies often, but not always, accord- 
ing to the amount of the urea formed. In diseases character- 
ized by violent nervous and muscular action, we usually find an 
increased amount of .sulphate in the urine. In chorea, the in- 
crease of the sulphates and urea is often very remarkable ; but 
there are conditions in which the increase of the sulphates does 
not appear to be associated with the formation of urea to a cor- 
respondingly targe amount. Dr. Parkes has shown, by some 
very careful experiments on four cases, that in rheumatic fever 
the sulphuric acid is greatly increased. In one case, 52j^ grain* 
of sulphuric acid and sj^ grains of nnoxidized .sulphur were ' 
excreted in twenty-four hours. The urea was not, however, 
increased iu the same degree. This increase of sulphate is not 
observed in typhoid fever and scarlatina. It does not, therefore, 
depend merely on increase of temperature. Dr. Parkes suggests 
that in the blood, in acute rheumatism, there may exist a mate- 
rial richer in sulphur than albumen. Potash increases the ten- 
dency of this substance to undergo disintegration ; and hence, 
whenever liquor potassse is given, the proportion of sulphates in 
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urine isaugmenled. ("The Influence of Liquor Potassse on 
Urine in Rlienmatic Fever." Med.-Chir. Review, Vol, 
Slit, p. 243.) Ao increase in the quantity of sulpliate in the 
, in cases of rheumatic fever, is noticed in some of Dr. 
e Jones' analyses. In one case, on the fifth day, the urine 
had a spscifi^ gravity of 1.026, and yielded 11.89 grains of 
sulphate of baryta. 

In rainy cases of skin disease I have found the relative pro- 
portion of Che sulphates to be considerably augmented. This is 
well illustrated in the compasilion of the urine of a boy sulfer- 
■ ing from eczema. 

It must not be forgotten that a great increase of the sulphates 

I the urine takes place if sulphites bj taken as msdicine. 

iutphates of soda and magnesia are those which are mast com- 

Bionly given, and the proportion found in the urine is by this 

Boeans frequently doubled or trebled, and the increase continues 

e diys after the sulphates are taken. 

Sometimes the sulphates themselves, on the other hand, instead 

if sulphur being oxidiied, seem to be deoxidized in the organ- 

sm, with the setting free of very appreciable quantities of cora- 

joands rich in sulphur. It is not uncommon for patients who 

Bare taking waters containing sulphates, as well as those in which 

Jhydrosulphuric acid predominates, to discover that any silver 

I they have about them has been completely blackened, from the 

I formation of a film of sulphur upon the surface. This setting 

Lfree of sulphides may continue for a considerable period of 

Ktime. I have known the process to continue over several weeks, 

K^t have not been able to get any satisfactory explanation of the 

we could ascertain thecauses of the change, and bring 

1 at will, it might be advantageous in the treatment of 

ncabies, and possibly of many conditions depending upon the 

sence of animal or vegetable parasitic organi.sms. In taurine 

■amd cystine large quantities of sulphur exist, and it may be 

lome change in the former of these compounds which is cc 

pitantly produced in the organism, that the chemical changes 

Biesulting in the formation of free hydric sulphide or hydro- 

iulphuric acid, or compounds which readily yield it, are due. 
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Excess and Deficiency of Alkaline Phosphates. — I 

have adduced evidence which indicales that the greater part of 
the phosphoric acid eliminated is carried into the organism id 
the food. Dr. Ralfe has shown that " alkaline phosphates are 
relained in the system when the alkaline carbonates are with- 
drawn, and discharged when these are again supplied." (" In- 
quiry into the Pathology of Scurvy," by C. H. Ralfe, m.a., 
M. D., Lewis, 1877.) A certain propoilion, however, of the 
phosphoric acid, there can be lillle doubt, is formed in the body 
by the oxidation of the phosphorus of albuminous textures. Con- 
trary to what has been most positively affirmed, it is probable that 
the amount formed in the nervous textures is exceedingly small. 
In diseases generally, the alterations which have been observed 
in the quantity of phosphate removed in the urine are to be 
attributed mainly to the altered diet of the patient. It is, how- 
ever, but reasonable to suppose that, in some conditions of the 
system in which a nioie than usual disinlegralion of tissues rich 
in phosphorus takes place, more phosphoric acid would be pro- 
duced in ihe organism than in h<allh. This excess should be 
found in the urine in the form of alkaline phosphate, and it was 
said the amount corresponded to the activity of the changes taking 
place. Then it was assumed that ty ascertaining the proportion, 
we should be able to form an estimate of the quantity of phos- 
phorus oxidized — and therefore of nerve tissue disintegrated. 

Those who labor to prove this, and further that all Ihe 
changes in the body are ihe direct result of certain chemical 
decompositions, have not hesitated to appeal to the results of 
the observations referred to above in favor of iheir theory. 
Some years ago it was accepted as a settled point, that the 
quantity of phosphate in the urine varied according to the 
amount of nervous tissue disintegrated ; and it was too hastily 

iumed that the quantity of work done by the brain varied in 
direct proportion to the aclivily of the chemical changes going 
on in the nervous tissue. But it lias never been shown that the 
quantity of phosphate depends upon and varies according to the 
activity of (he changes in question . The problem is much more 
I more difficult of solution than at lirst appears. 
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The excretion of an unusual quantity of alkaline phosphate is 
ipot, as far as 1 have been able to ascertain, productive of any 
mefinite symptoms, nor does it, as far as I am aware, result in 
y derangement of the health. An extra amount simply filters 
through the organism and escapes partly in the urine, and is 
partly discharged from the intestinal surface. 

When one considers the large amount of alkaline phosphates 
in wheat, in meat, and in other kinds of food habitually con- 
sumed, one wonders at remarks being made about the deficiency 
of phosphorus in the organism, and suggestions that this de- 
icy can be made up if phosphorus or some compound be 
i medicine or with the food. That phosphoric acid is 
n some disturbances of the digestive system I have no 
" doubt, and that some phosphatic salts arc of use in the treatment 
of certain disturbances of the health, is likely, but that phos- 
phatic salts act by furnishing phosphorus to the nervous system 
I is most improbable. 
There are, no doubt, circumstances under which a proportion 
pf the alkaline phosphates present becomes decomposed, the 
phosphoric acid combining with calcium or magnesium to form 
^rthy phosphates which may be held in solution in ihe blood 
Bid intertCKtural fluid, or may be precipitated in an insoluble 
brm in the tissues ; or finding its way into the urine in a state 
of solution, may be precipitated from that fluid, either before or 
after it has left the organism. In the former case the earthy salt 
maybe deposited on the epithelial surface of the pelvis of the 
kidney, ureters, or bladder, causing grave disease of the raucous 
membrane, and leading to Ihe formation of stone, or the estab- 

Iishtnent of disease of the mucous membrane; in the latter it 
snns a deposit in the urine, partly amorphous, partly crystalline, 
Hill known to all who are familiar with the ordinary urinary 
pposits. 
It has often been suggested, in cases where an unusual 
iiantity of phosphatic salts are being carried off by the urine, 
bat phosphate should be prescribed, but it is hardly likely any 
advantage can result from the proceeding. There is no defect 
as regards the mere quantity of phosphate in the organism, but 
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the increased excretion seems to be due to some derangement of 
the processes by which the phosphates are taken up by the tissues 
which should contain them, or to an unusual activity of the 
changes by which phosphates are removed and ultimately 
excreted from the body. We should endeavor, therefore, to put 
right any derangement of digestion or assimilation of the exist- 
ence of which we could obtain some evidence or indication, 
rather than pour in at one part of the body salts of the same kind 
as those which are being rapidly carried off from another. 

The earthy phosphates — phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, 
or, ammonio-magnesian phosphate, and phosphate of lime, or 
calcium phosphate, are referred to on page 104. 




The subject of urinary deposits must always be of interest to 
the practitioner, and it is of considerable practical importance. 
In consequence of the expansion of other departments of medi- 
cal inquiry, less attention has been given to urinary deposits of 
late years than formerly, but as no one can successfully treat 
many forms of urinary disease, unless he is familiar with the 
' characters of urinary deposits and acquainted with the methods, 
I chemical as well as microscopical, of identifying them and de- 
monstrating their exact nature, the practitioner should take every 
opportunity of studying the character of the deposits commonly 
found in urine in various cases of derangement and of actual 
disease. 

Considerable practice in the wards of the hospital and some 
I patience are necessary for any one who would become familiar 
' with the multitudinous forms of the substances which constitute 
urinary deposits. Far too little attention is now given by the 
student to practical work in this department. Looking occasion- 
ally at a few deposits mounted in Canada balsam is of little real 
service. Nothing short of examining a number of specimens of 
urine obtained in the wards will enable the practitioner to gain 
that confidence in his power of identification which he desires. 
The presence of a deposit in the urine is of itself evidence 
I that the secretion is not in its perfectly normal or healthy state, 
. for healthy urine contains all its constituents dissolved, and the 
only thing that approaches deposit is a trace of mucus which 
forms a lloccuient cloud, which subsides to the lower part of the 
fluid after the urine has been allowed to stand for a time. The 
presence of some deposits in the urine may be taken as an indi- 
I cation either that the oxidizing processes are not duly performed, 
I or that the materials to be oxidized are in unusual amount, in 
I consequence of the food taken being in excess of the amount 
I the system requires. 
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Although, as a general rule, our treatment of a case is deter- 
mined by various circumstances taken in conjunction with the 
results of a careful examination of the urine, there are a few 
urinary deposits, just as there are certain morbid constituents dis- 
solved in the urine in certain cases, by which the nature of the 
disease may be conclusively determined. Care must be taken 
not to allow the judgment to be influenced only by the character 
of the urine or the urinary deposit, for serious mistakes are some- 
times made if the practitioner ventures to found a diagnosis 
exclusively upon one fact or upon a series of facts, instead of 
allowing his conclusion to be based upon everything that can be 
ascertained in connection with the case. Moreover, by concen- 
trating his attention too exclusively upon one symptom or one 
special feature of disease, the student runs the risk of neglecting 
to lake into account broad general facts of far greater con- 
sequence, and of thus making serious mistakes of both diagnosis 
and treatment. The experienced practitioner tries to grasp all 
the broad general features of a case, and in grave maladies he is 
careful to have well before his mind the tendency to death, be- 
fore he allows his attention to be concentrated upon any one or 
two special matters which, although of some consequence, are 
I probably of considerably less importance as regards the welfare 
of the patient than a thorough grasp of his pathological condition 
at the time, and of the changes which take place in his symptoms 
from day to day. For these and many other reasons that might 
be urged, it is important that while the great value of the careful 
microscopical and chemical characters of urinary deposits is fully 
recognized, the investigation of a case should not be limited to 
these methods, but the diagnosis grounded upon all the clinical 
facts of the case. 

Urine Opalescent from Insoluble Matter being sus- 
pended in it. — Urine often appears opalescent in consiquence 
of insoluble or very imperfectly soluble matter, in a state of ex- 
tremely minute division, being evenly distributed through 
very minute are the particles whicti cause the opalescence, that 
few of them, and sometimes none, subside after the urine h; 
i to stand even for a considerable time. Many 
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DIAGNOSIS A 

I Stances may cause the appearance in question. Among the leastB 
Icommon form* of opalescent urine, is that which depends uponj 
\ an admixture of chyle, known as " chylous urine." The fluid*| 

e and opaque, and looks like milk to which a considerablel 
i-quantity of water had been added. Fatty matter in an exlretnelyl 

■ minute state of division is suspended uniformly through the flirKt J 

■ in these cases. It will neither rise to the surface nor subside to'| 

■ the bottom, if the urine be left to stand for many hours 

Opalescence may also be caused by the presence of multitudes.! 
lof bacteria, which increase enormously as decomposition pro-l 
' ceeds. Earthy phosphate also may be diffused through ihe'T 
urine, and cause it to be opalescent. Mucus from the urinary^ 
passages, perhaps, holding in suspension very minute crystals of I 
oxalate of lime, is another cause of an opalescent appearance; 
but deposit which moit frequently gives rise to an opalescent 
appearance of the urine consists af urates, which gradually pass 
into an insoluble form in a varying time after the urine has left 
the bladder. This deposit is instantly dissolved if a little warnn 
water be added to the urine, or if the latter be exposed to a 
gentle heat. The particles themselves are excessively i 
many of them so small as to be only just visible under thffB 
highest powers. There is no indication of crystalline forms in^ 
the largest of them. 

CHVLOUS URINE. 

" Chylous " urine will not be seen many times by any physt-l 
n in this country, even though he be in large practice. Most- 
fof the cases observed, it will be found, originated in the tropics, 
where the condition is by no means uncommon. The urine, as 
[ have already remarked, looks as if a little milk had been 
idded to it. Indeed, such " chylous urine " is sometimes pre- 
■|iared for the purpose of deceiving us. The fact can, however, 
t once determined by careful microscopical examination 
with a quarter of an inch object-giass, when the fat -globules of 
the milk at once come into view. In true chylous urine the 
matter in suspension which gives to the urine its whiteness and its 
I ifpacity is fatty matter in an extremely minute state of division ; 
D fact, it is the so-called " molecular base " of the chyle whichH 
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has found its way into the urine. Under the microscope the 
minute particles resemble those of urate of soda, but they are 
not dissolved when the urine is warmed, or when a little alkali 
is added. Chylous urine is so rarely seen in this country that 
the practitioner is very likely to regard the urine as a case in 
which ordinary urates of an unusually pa!e color are held in sus- 
pension. Both urates and fatty matter in a molecular state as it 
exists in chylous urine exhibit molecular movements, but the 
latter, though ncft altered by a moderate heat, are dissolved if 
the urine be agitated with ether. Blood is often found in 
chylous urine, and gives to it a pinkish hue. Cases of chylous 
urine are comparatively common in Brazil, Cuba, the West 
Indies, the Mauritius, and India. The following interesting 
case occurred in the practice of tny friend Mr. Cubitt, of Stroud, 
to whom I am indebted for the notes, and also for the specimens 
of urine which I analyzed : " Mrs. S., aged 50, native of Nor- 
folk, in which county she had always resided, has been married 
twenty-nine years, and has had five children, the last of whom 
died in its second year. The youngest now living is 20, The 
catamenia ceased at 43, Till within the last four years, she has 
usually enjoyed good health, but at that time had a severe attack 
ofinfluepza. She continued more or less out of health during 
the six or nine following months, and soon after this period her 
urine assumed a milky appearance, which character it has retained 
up to the present time (November, 1849), except at intervals of 
unfrequent occurrence and of short duration. The disorder 
would seem to have been gradually progressive, as the urine, 
which was at first only turbid and opalescent, has become by 
degrees more and more opaque, so that when I saw it, the unas- 
sisted eye could not distinguish between it and milk ; moreover, 
after the lapse of a few days, a rich kind of cream rises to the 
surface. It is almost entirely free from any urinous odor, and 
has a faint, sweetish smell, something resembling that of ripe 
apples.. In the meantime, the general health has been more 
and more failing, and the digestive functions imperfectly per- 
formed ; the patient has complained of loss of appetite, pain at 
the epigastrium after eating, slight headache with nausea, palpi- 
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i other dyspeptic symptoms. She has been losing 
flesh, suffering from pain in the back and loins n 

from aching of the Hmtis, incapability of exertion, and 
other evidences of general debility ; but still, when the duration 
of the disease is taken into account, the general health may, 
upon the whole, be said to have suffered little. She states that, 
throughout the affection, fatigue, whether of mind or body, 
unusual exertion, excitement, late hours, distress, anxiety, 
immediately render the milky character of the urine more 
marked. She has been under the care of several medical men, 
as we!! as of some professed quacks (none of whom have ever 
examined the urine), without benefit ; nevertheless, she has 
found that, for the time, brandy and isinglass, or compound 
spirits of lavender, have never failed to clear the urine, but 
without at all improving the general health. She seems to 
derive temporary relief from all kinds of sfimulants. Occasion- 
ally and without any apparent cause, the urine resumes its 
ordinary appearance, but this is of rare occurrence, and its 
duration never exceeds two or three days. At no one time has 
she po^edmWVy Mi'mt during the tfay. It is only the urine passed 
in the morning, after the night's sleep, which has ever presented 
a milky character. Occasionally, this urine settles down into a 
tremulous jelly, which takes the shape of the containing vessel, 
and more than once this spontaneous coagulation has taken place 
within the bladder itsfilf ; and in consequence of the impaction 
of small masses in the urethra, the patient has suffered from 
temporary retention of urine. She has tried various kinds of 
diet, but without any visible effect upon the urine. The quan- 
tity secreted appears normal, and there is no unusual frequency 
of micturition. The appetite has never been inordinate, or the 
thirst unnatural ; the bowels are inclined to be costive. There 
is irothing remarkable about the state of the skin. She has suf- 
fered a good deal from pain in the back and loins, byt there is 
no tenderness in this locality, and the uneasiness seems to depend 
upon exertion, and appears to be connected with general 
debility. There has never been any dropsy, and she has suffered 
from no cardiac or pulmonary symptoms, but such as may be 
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accounted for by the dyspepsia ; but I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the chest. She has never had severe head- 
ache, vertigo, vomiting, or other cerebral symptoms. Has 
never had rheumatism, fever, or any inflammatory attack, 
has not been salivated, and has no reason to suppose she has 
suffered from exposure to cold. At the time when I saw her, the 
tongue was slightly furred, pulse 70, small and soft, respiration 
20, and the skin cool; but there was a haggard appearance about 
the countenance, and a dark circle around the eyes, with slight 
bagging of the skin in this situation." 

The first specimen of urine was passed in the morning, Analysis 
I. It was perfectly fluid, and had all the appearance of fresh 
milk. It had neither a urinous smell nor taste. Upon the ad- 
dition of an equal volume of ether it became perfectly clear; but 
when the ether was allowed to evaporate by' the application of a 
gentle heat, the fatty matter could be again diff'used, by agitation, 
through the urine, which regained its milky appearance, although 
it appeared rather more transparent than before the addition of 
the ether, and upon examination by the microscope, instead of 
the minute granules visible in the first instance, numerous large 
and well-defined oil globules were observed. 

Urine. Specific gravity, 1.013. Reaction, neutral. A little 
of the urine was evaporated to dryness. The dry residue was 
very greasy to the touch. It was treated with ether; and upon 
evaporating the ethereal solution, a considerable quantity of 
hard and colorless fat was obtained. 

ANALYSES I 2 

Water....... 947-4 978.8 

Solid matter 52.6 21.2 

Urea 7.73 6.95 

Albumen 13.00 

Uric acid ... .15 • 

Extractive matter with uric acid 11.66 7.31 

Fat insoluble in hot and cold alcohol, 

but soluble in ether 9.20 ^ 

Fat insoluble in cold alcohol 2.70 >• 13.9 .0 

Fat soluble in cold alcohol 2.00 j 

Alkaline sulphates and chlorides 1.65 5.34 

Alkaline Phosphates \a66 / ^-45 

Earthy Phosphates j^* \ .15 
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The second specimen (^Analysis 2) was passed during the same 

\ day. Specific gravity, i.oio. Reaction, very slightly acid. It 

,s almost clear and contained a mere trace of deposit, consist- 

j of a little epithelium, with a few cells larger than lymph 

corpuscles, and a few small cells, probably minute fungi. Not 

the slightest precipitate was produced by the application of heal, 

or upon the addition of nitric acid. 

The presence of so large a proportion of fatty matter, perhaps, 
combined with the albumen (13.9 grains; in the first specimen, 
and its complete absence in the second, which was passed only 
I a few hours afterward, is very interesting, and bears upon the 
I pathology of this strange condition. The fatty matter was care- 
[ fully examined for cholesterine, but not a trace could be delected, 
I The characters of this substance are described in ''TheMicro- 
■ scope in Medicine." 

The proportion of the constituents in 100 grains of the solid 
I matter of these two specimens of urine, is given in the following 
P table, I is the chylous, a the clear specimen : — 



Solid Matter 100.00 

EjLlraclive mailer, uric acid 22.17 

Falty mailer , 26.43 

Alkaline sulphates and chlorides _ 3.14 

Hiosphates _ 8.86 



35.18 



The slight deposit which formed after the chylous urine had 
■ been allowed to stand for some time in a conical glass vessel, 
r consisted of a small quantity of vesical epithelium, and some 
small, slightly granular, circular cells, resembling chyle or lymph 
corpuscles. No oil globules could be detected upon the surface 
of ttie urine or amongst the deposit, and the fatty matter, which 
was equally diffused throughout, was in a molecular or granular 
form. By examining the urine with the highest powers, only 
very minute granules could be detected. These exhibited mole- 
^. cular movements. Indeed, it may be said that the microscopical 
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characters of this urine closely resembled those of chyle, (ico 
Urinary Deposits, PI. I, Fig. 2.) 

My analyses conclusively proved that while one specimen of 
urine contained the large proportion of nearly fourteen grains 
per 1000 of fatty matter, another taken only a few hours later 
contained a mere trace. This remarkable fact led me to make 
the remark, **that the condition does not depend upon any per- 
manent morbid change in the secreting structure of the kidney, 
and that the chylous character of the urine is intimately con- 
nected with the absorption of chyle. The debility and emaciation 
show that the fatty matter, albumen and other nutritious sub- 
stances are diverted from their proper course, and removed in 
the urine, instead of being appropriated to the nutrition of the 
system. (** Urine, Urinary Deposits and Calculi," published in 
March, 1861.) In a paper, in the same year, by Dr. Vandyke 
Carter, concerning a case of dilatation of the cutaneous lym- 
phatics with discharge of a milky fluid, it was suggested that the 
admixture of chyle and lymph was due to a direct communica- 
tion between the cutaneous lymphatic vessels of the scrotum and 
lower part of the body with the thoracic duct. In the cases 
adduced by Dr. Carter, chyle escaped from the cutaneous 
lymphatic vessels. There was evidently an accumulation 
of chyle which, as the vessels became distended, was 
occasionally discharged from the cutaneous surface. Dr. Carter 
remarks : " Had the chylous fluid, which in this case poured 
out on the cutaneous surface, been turned upon the urinary 
mucous tract, we should have had all the phenomena of chylous 
uriney — **Med.-Chir. Trans.," vol. XLV, 1862, p. 195. As 
respects another case, to which he refers in his paper, he says, 
**this (the escape of chyle in the urinary tract) must in reality 
have occurred." In all these cases there was accumulation in 
the lymphatics. In the first the chyle was occasionally dis- 
charged from the cutaneous surface, the urine being unaffected. 
The opening in the lymphatic vessel, from which the chyle 
escaped, was situated a few inches below Poupart's ligament, 
and sometimes a pint could be collected in a day. In the 
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icoiid case there was an external discharge of ehyU, and the 

ne was frequently chylous. The third waii a case of chylous 

thoiit any external discharge of chyle. These cases 

ived the existence of a dilated condition of the lymphatic 

vessels. If the dilatation extend as high as the lower part of 

the thoracic dnct, the chyle might pass from this tube into the 

lymphatics through communicating branches. The lymphatic 

tubes would soon be stretched so as to render the valves inoper- 

Dr. Buchanan has reported a very interesting case in 

'hich a fluid like chyle was discharged from the surface of the 

thigh.— "Med. -Chir. Trans.," iS6j, vol. XLVI. The patient 

forty-six years of age, 

lie, but not emaciated. She was weak, in consequence of an 

^excessive discharge, which could not be cured, from the inner 

iMd posterior aspect of the left thigh. The fluid which escaped 

ibled milk. It flowed from a semi -excoriated surface about 

:he size of the palm of the hand. Over this space were numer- 

pearly vesicles, and from the excoriations resulting from the 

'rupture of some of these there was a constant stream of milky 

fluid, more copious and more persistent when the patient was in 

the erect posture and moving about. In the after part of the 

day, so free was the flow that her "garments were drenched, 

even through the cloths which were applied to protect them." 

Five ounces of the fluid were collected in the course of an hour. 

The affected thigh was much swollen, its girth being nineteen 

inches, while the opposite limb only measured sixteen inches. 

The inguinal glands were not enlarged. Variation in the food pro- 

,uced no alteration either in the quantity or quality of the 

Ifccretion. The patient had had several attacks of phlebitis in the 

fected limb, which commenced after her second confinement. 

few vesicles made their appearance about fifteen years ago. 

"he number of these increased on a subsequent attack. She 

seems to have had many attacks of jnflimmalion of the left 

inguinal region, ushered in by shivering fits. Dr. Buchanan 

advised the patient to wear an elastic stocking, which relieved 

Jier very much, although the discharge recurred whenever the 

iressure was removed. The discharge resembled chyle. Fibrin 
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coagulaled from it. Its specific gravity ranged between i.oir 
and 1.015. Bodies like white blood corpuscles were delected 
upon microscopica! examination, and the fluid contained minute 
particles which exhibited molecular movements and were soluble 
in ether. 

These cases, and many more that might be referred to, 
establish the fact of free communication between the laclealsand 
lymphatics of the lower part of the abdomen and of the lower 
extremities. They naturally lead to the adoption of the con- 
clusion that in cases of chylous urine a direct communication is 
somehow established between the lacteals and the lymphatic 
vessels of the urinary apparatus. Another link in the chain of 
evidence required to show the true nature of these remarkable 
cases was discovered by Dr. Timothy Lewis, who, in March, 
1870, delected small nematoid worms in the urine of a case of 
chyluria in Calcutta. Dr. W. J. Palmer and Dr. Charles found 
similar entozoa in the urine of other patients. In July, 1872, 
similar nematoid worms were discovered by Dr. Lewis in the 
blood from the finger of a Hindoo, and were named by him 
Filaria Sanguinis hominis. Since ihis time the filaria has been 
detected many times, both in the blood and in the urine of many 
cases of chyluria, by Dr. Lewis, and his observations have been 
fully confirmed by a great number of observers. These parasites 
probably accumulate and cause dilatations in the lacteals, and 
ultimately lead to the establishment of free communications 
between the vessels in which they collect and the lymphatic 
channels in the neighborhood. 

Much further highly interesting information concerning the 
manner in which the filaria get into the organism has since been 
obtained. Dr. Manson, of Amoy, proved that a special " Filaria 
Mosquito" takes up living embryonic filarise with the patient's 
biood, and that in the body of the mosquito these undergo 
further change and are transferred to the water of ponds. The 
embryo Filaria, Dr. Manson shows, undergoes great developmental 
changes in the body of the mosquito, and that " it finally quits 
this insect as a large and powerful animal equipped for an inde- 
pendent life." These creatures being taken with the water find 
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way inio the stomach of man, and probably there undergo 
further change, add after passing iuto the intestinal canal some 
make their way iato lacteal and lymphatic trunks, and most 
li^ly become parent filarise. Many of the above facts have 
been confirmed by Dr. Lewis and by Sonsinoin Egypt (" Medi- 

i Times and Gazette," May 13th, 1883, p. 494 ; also Septeni- 
zd, of the same year, p. 340). Dr. Manson's paper on 

The Metamorphosis of Filaria Sanguinis hominis in the Mos- 
quito" was communicated by Dr. Cobbold to the Linnean 
Society, and read March 6th, 1884. ^« Transactions, vol. II, 
part 10, April, 1884. For drawings of the Filaria Sanguinis 
hominis, see " The Microscope in Medicine," Fourth Edition, 
Plates 77, 78, and 86. 

A very important case of "Filarial hsemato-chyluria " was 
communicated to the Pathological Society in i88z and pub- 
lished in the "Transactions" for that year, by Dr. Stephen 
Mackenzie, in which great dilatation of the iliac lumbar and 
renal lymphatics was observed, with great changes in the glands, 
receptaculum chyli and thoracic duct, and calculi in the renal 
lymphatics of the left side. 

0/ the Treatment of Cases of Chylous Urine. — Various plans 
of treatment have been tried in cases of chylous urine, but 
without very satisfactory results. Astringents have proved use- 
ful in many instances ; and in one of Dr. Bence Jones' cases 
the pressure of a tight belt "relieved the pain, and rendered 
the urine slightly less chylous." Dr. Front found that in some 
of his cases temporary relief resulted from the use of mineral 
acids and astringents, as alum and acetate of lead. Opium also 
arrested some of the symptoms for a while. Dr. Bence Jones 
has tried a variety of remedies, but the greatest advantage seems 
to have been derived from the use of astringents. Tannic acid, 
acetate of lead and nitrate of silver were employed. Matico 
afforded some relief, but the most valuable remedy in Dr. Bence 
Jones' hands was gallic acid. Its good effects were probably 
due to its astringent properties, and not to any specific action. 
chylous character of the urine and the albumen disappeared 

o days after the commencement of the use of this drag ; and 
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in one case the palient seems to have been cured by its long 
continued use, (For the results of a daily examination of the 
urine for some weeks while the patient was on gallic acid, see 
" Phil. Trans., 1850.) In Dr. Priestley's case, the gallic add 
caused such nausea that it was considered expedient to give it 
up. The same remedy was tried by Dr. Goodwin, of Norwich, 
in a case which came under his care. He says; "Gallic acid 
appeared to exert great influence in restraining the milky appear- 
ance of the urine. The patient took it for about nine months 
in 185s and 1856 ; and I found his water perfectly normal in 
color after six months' steady use of it in doses of half a drachm 
three times a day. He then discontinued its use and went to 
work. In four or five days the same milkyappearance presented 
itself, and was again removed by taking the gallic acid. He 
could at any time render the urine nearly normal in appear- 
ance by taking this drug; but it was necessary to avoid hard ■ 
work. He only complained of occasional dimness of sight and 
deafness ; but it was not easy to make out to what cause these 
symptoms were due. He left off attending the hospilal in Sep- 
tember last, when my note is as follows : Has not had any gallic 
acid for three weeks, and the urine is now slightly opaline in 
appearance. Specific gravity, i.oio; the temperature of the 
air was about 50°. He passes seven pints and a half daily, on 
the average. It does not coagulate with heat or nitric acid, or 
both combined." Dr. Goodwin has not been able to ascertain 
anything of the further history of this case. 

In Dr. Waters' case, gallic acid was given in doses commenc- 
ing at 30 grains a day, gradually increased to ] 35 grains a day, 
and then gradually reduced. The patient was under treatment 
less than nine weeks and got quite well. His weight increased 
from 8 stone 6 lbs., to 10 stone 6 lbs. Four months after his dis- 
charge from the hospital, he continued in good health. There 
was no albumen or fatty matter in this patient's urine. The gen- 
eral debility in these cases will be relieved by iron, tonics and 
carefully regulated diet. The patient suffering from chylous 
urine should rest much in the recumbent posture, and should 
avoid jolting and all movements likely to disturb the circulation. 
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DEPOSITS OF URATES. 

TTrates diffused ihrough the urine which occasion an opales- 
cent appearance, consist of several different sails of uric acid 
mixed together. Urates of soda, lime, ammonia and magnesia 
are the most important. In a few' cases the deposit which looks 
like urate and is often mistaken for it, is really uric acid in a 
state of extremely minute division. By careful microscopical 
examination, the litiie crystals can be demoostraied without 
difScnlty, and if the deposit be left to stand for twenty-four 
hours, the small crystals will be found to have considerably in- 

■ creased in size, and can be easily idenlified. 
Although much has been said and written on the subject of 
(deposits of urates, we have still much to learn concerning the 
conditions which favor the deposition of this salt as well as its 
exact significance. The occasional precipitation of urates of 
soda and ammonia, with traces of urate of lime and magnesia, 

I occurs in the urine of almost every person from time to time. 
Very slight disturbance of the chemistry of the body seems to 
cause this sediment, which persists for a few days and then 
ceases. Injudicious living, excess of nitrogenous food, over- 
fatigue, the influence of cold, a tendency to gout, improper 
action of the skin, close rooms, stomach disturbance, are a few 
among the numerous circumstances to which the formation of 
'this urinary deposit has been attributed, but the deposit has 
occurred often enough in the absence of every one of these 
supposed causes, and has been absent when these have been 
present, and in a marked degree. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that these deposits ought not to be very frequently present 
in the water, and when they occur day after day, means should 
be taken to assist their removal in a soluble form, and to prevent 
their formation. In an ordinary cold, in a bilious attack, during 
indigestion, the deposit is very generally observed. The gene- 
^ral conditions which determine the presence of an increased 
iguantity of urates seem to be the same as those which cause | 
s of uric acid. 
There may be a deposit of urates without excess, and there may 
s without any deposit whatever. Deposits of urates a 
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very common in many cases of heart disease, emphysema, and 
chronic bronchitis. It is probable that the passive congestion 
of the liver and the slow circulation of blood through this organ 
has much to do with the fornnation. In cases where there is a 
gouty tendency for weeks or months, urates may be constantly 
present. 

These deposits are almost invariably present in acute febrile 
conditions; and an enormous deposit of urates, sometimes red, 
sometimes pale, marks the occurrence of " resolution " of many 
acute inflammatory attacks. A "critical deposit of urates" is 
commonly seen in acute pneumonia, scarlatina, continued fever, 
rheumatic fever, etc. It need scarcely be said that no special 
treatment is required to prevent tKe formation of the deposit in 
such a case, but it is well to promote its solution, and to favor 
its elimination. In many cases of acute disease I am in the 
habit of giving weak solutions of acetates or citrates. In pneu- 
monia I often give as much as 1 2 ounces of the liquor ammoniae 
acetatis in the 24 hours. No doubt by this treatment many 
imperfectly oxidized products, and urates amongst the number, 
are eliminated. One of my patients, who suffered from acid 
eructations, and what he called acidity of the stomach, not 
associated with any gouty symptoms, passed urine which always 
exhibited a deposit of urate. 

An increased quantity of fluid, and a little bicarbonate of 
potash or soda, or liquor potassse, will generally cause the dis- 
appearance of these deposits. When the liver is inactive, a. 
small dose of calomel, blue pill, or gray powder, chloride of 
ammonium, or solution of acetate of ammonia, will set matters 
to rights. Some people make themselves very nervous about the 
appearance of this sediment. A little more exercise in the open 
air, moderation in diet, simple food, a little less wine than 
usual, no beer or porter, and a glass or two of Vichy or potash 
water with the dinner and the last thing at night, will generally 
have the desired effect. All sorts of remedies have been devised 
for the treatment of this condition. Benzoic acid and benzoaie 
of ammonia, among other things, have been given with advan- 
tage. Sometimes a little more liquid will stop the deposition; 
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alkalies of any kind in small quantity, with linseed tea or barley 
water, salts of the vegetable acids, a diet largely composed of 
fruit and vegetables, plenty of milk, are some of the means 
which are usually effective in stopping, at any rate for a time, the 
deposition of urates. In many cases it is necessary to see that 
the bowels are cleared out, and oftentimes the condition which 
gives rise to the deposit is relieved by remedies which, as I have 
remarked, act upon the liver. But it is nevertheless certain that 
mercurial preparations which often afford great relief in these 
cases, effecting not only the removal of the deposit, but of a 
number of unpleasant symptoms and discomfort which have, 
perhaps, long troubled the patient, will actually occasion a 
deposit of urate, particularly if persisted in day after day for 
some time. In former days, when mercurials used to be given 
systematically, urate deposits were constantly noticed, and I 
think there is no doubt that the means taken for their removal 
did sometimes cause their appearance and promote their per- 
sistence. Neither urate nor any other deposit ought to be found 
in healthy urine, but urate deposit often occurs when the de- 
parture from the healthy state is not perceptible; and there is no 
evidence that when it occurs only now and then any harm 
results. Its frequent occurrence should certainly be prevented, 
because the formation of urinary calculi might be favored by the 
presence of this deposit ; indeed, both uric acid and urates often 
form minute concretions, which are, in fact, microscopic calculi, 
and which, being present in the pelvis of the kidney or in the 
bladder, may increase in size if the state of the urine referred to 
persist for any considerable time. 

Often the urate remains suspended in the urine without form- 
ing a visible deposit, and produces a decided opalescence. If 
albumen be present in urine containing urates, the urine 
will not become clear by heat, or rather, the urine will at first 
clear, but soon become turbid again, in consequence of the pre- 
cipitation of the albumen. With a little care, however, in 
applying heat, the upper stratum of urine in the test-tube may 
be made hot enough to coagulate the albumen, the middle 
stratum being cleared by the solution of the urate without the 

E 
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albumen being thrown down, while in the bottom of the tube 
the deposit remains unchanged. In performing this experiment, 
the test-tube should be held by the lower part. 

The urine of a child sulTering from scarlatina, with delirium 
and unconsciousness, contained an abundant deposit of urates. 
It was acid ; specific gravity, 1.025, 



Water 931.2 

Solid mntter 67.8 

Organic mailer 59-03 

Fixed aalta 877 

Uric acid 1.19 
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In a deposit, which was composed of rounded globules, with 
small, sharp spicules projecting from them (uric acid); I found 
the following constituents : Phosphate of lime, urate of soda, . 
and other urates. A considerable quantity of these spherules 
existed in the urine of a man suffering from pneumonia, and 
they had the following chemical characters : There was a distinct 
evidence of the presence of uric acid by the murexide test. The 
deposit was soluble in boiling potash ; and when, to the alkaline 
solution, excess of hydrochloric acid was added, well defined 
crystals of uric acid were formed. Upon exposure to red heat, 
an odor like that of burnt horn was exhaled ; and, after decar- 
bonization, a moderate quantity of a white ash remained, which 
dissolved in acids with effervescence ; and, from the acetic acid 
solution a precipitate was thrown down, upon the addition of 
oxalate of atnmonia. I conclude, therefore, that urate of lime 
entered into the formation of these crystals. The quantity of 
crystals at my disposal was far loo small to make a quantitative 
analysis. 

In cases where the ordinary remedies fail, a number of others 
may be tried, which will suggest themselves to the practitioner, 
if he bears in mind the conditions under which this deposit 
occurs, and inquires carefully into the general habits of the 
patient. Many of the sails of vegetable acids do good in cases 
where urates are deposited day afler day ; and many fruits, such 
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apples, strawberries, oranges, lemons, grapes, etc., may be I 
The salts of these vcgelable acids become converted 
into carbonates in the organism, and they may be given in cases 
I which alkalies derange the action of the stomach. Phos- 
' phate of soda is often prescribed, and benzoic acid has been 
strongly recommended by Mr. Ure ; but it is of the greatest I 
importance, when these deposits are constant, and especially | 
when associated with rheumatic pains, to pay attention to the 
action of the skin and bowels. The vapor bath, the hot-air 
bath and the Turkish bath, are of great service by promoting 
sweating. The vapor bath is sufficiently potent, and does not 
kproduce depression, which sometimes follows the use of the hot | 
>ath, especially if it be taken very frequently. 
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The deposition of uric acid crystals, or of urates in an at 
ihous state, or as small spherules, or in all these forms, is not of J 
indication of a morbid condition. Slight change ia J 
|ihe acidity of the urine will cause the deposit to form, and 1 
ftiough no more may be present than in ordinary health, being 
a an insoluble form and constituting a deposit visible to the 
maided eye, it usually attracts the patient's attention, and if it 
Kcurs often, the fact will very probably be brought under the 
e of the medical adviser, and the patient will feel anxious , 
relieved. This deposition of the slightly soluble uric acid 1 
urates is a fact of real consequence, and if allowed to con- 
Uintie for some time, the result may be the formation of a stone. 
pin the majority of cases, there is no doubt the formation of acal- 
jteulus is preventable. If the attention of the practitioner is 
idirected to the state of the water at a sufficiently early period of 

will iirobably prescribe remedies which will interfere'! 
irith the formation of the deposit. Many patients suffer from 
this deiwsit for years without even noticing the fact, until, per- 
haps, one day they are surprised by passing a small stone, or by 
symptoms which are clearly due to its presence in the bladder. 

Sometimes small uric acid concretions are produced in 
lenae numbers. The urine being secreted in a state favorable J 
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: precipitation of uric acid, the presence c 
crystal of oxalate of lime, or a few blood corpuscles or particles 
of epithelium or epithelial debris in the uriniferous tube may 
serve as the nucleus of a calculus. Around this particle uric 
acid is precipitated and is deposited layer by layer until an 
actual concretion results. This may make its way to the blad- 
der, where further deposition takes place, until a stone of con- 
siderable size is formed. In one remarkable case under my care 
for some lime, minute calculi of uric acid were formed in the 
kidney, literally by the thousand. Hundreds as large as mignon- 
ette seeds could often be counted in a single specimen of urine. 

The quantity of uric acid in the urine depends, to a certain 
extent, on the activity of the skin ; and, as a general rule, when 
there is profuse cutaneous perspiration, the amount of uric acid 
in the urine will be found to diminish. If, on the other hand, 
Ihe function of' the skin be in any way impaired, or perspiration 
be impeded by cold, a considerable increase in the quantity of 
uric acid sometimes takes place. Marcet found that the amount 
of uric acid diminished after severe perspiration ; and Fourcroy 
noticed more uric acid in the urine of a man in winter than in 
summer. In this way may be explained the presence of the 
large quantity of uric acid in the urine of persons affected with 
acute dropsy, or dropsy after scarlatina, and it seems probable 
that the frequency with which these deposits are met with in the 
urine of persons affected with skin diseases (especially eczema 
and lepra) may be due simply to the impaired function of the 
skin. After increased muscular exertion, accompanied with im- 
perfect respiratory action, uric acid occurs in abnormal propor- 
tion. It is present as a deposit in very many cases of chorea. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that considerable quanti- 
ties of uric acid are often dissolved in the urine as a urate at the 
time it is passed. This may afterwards be precipitated, being 
separated fronn its combination with soda (urate of soda) by a 
process of acid fermenlatipn. 

The various forms which uric acid assumes in urine may often 
be traced, by intermediate stages, from one into the other ; but 
the conditions which determine the changes have not yet been 
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F satisfactorily explained. Doubtless the length of time occupied 
in the formation of the crystal, and the extractive matters present, 
have much influence in determining its form; for not un fre- 
quently one crystal is observed to acciuire entirely different char- 
acters if it be allowed to remain for a longer period immersed 
in the urine. Some of the commonest forms met with are 
represented in loo Urinary Deposits, Plates V, VI, VII, Figs. 68 
to 90. The dumb-bell form of crystals is occasionally met with 
in deposits; but it may often be readily obtained by the addi- 
tion of acid to urine. These crystals must not be mistaken for 
dumb-bells of oxalate of lime, from which they may be distin- 
guished by their large size and darker color, and by their being 
readily soluble in alkalies. Pure uric acid often crystallizes in 
micaceous plates. Uric acid deposited in urine can generally 
be distinguished by its color from other crystalline deposits, 
although two or three instances have come under my notice in 

» which the crystals were found to be perfectly colorless. 
In the plates of "Urine, Urinary Deposits and Calculi," as 
niany as thirty-six different forms of uric acid are represented, 
but were the number greatly increased, the practitioner who 
made frequent examinations of the urine would, from time 
to time, meet with crystals not exactly resembling any of my 
figures. I think, however, that any one familiar with the repre- 
sentations here given, and with the most common forms as 
actually seen in the microscope, would be able to recognize 
without difficulty any forms of uric acid which he is likely to 

• meet with. 
Uric acid is sometimes deposited very rapidly, when it forms 
a thin, glistening film, in which no indication of crystalline form 
can be detected. A film of this kind was brought to me some 
lime since by Dr. Chambers. After the lapse of a day or two, 
however, well-markrd crystals made their appearance. Some of 
L these films are composed of layers of small crystals, closely 
I'^atted together. After the lai>se of a short time, the larger 
Bicrystals grow, while Ihesmallerones disappear; so that at length 
ft number of large, well-defined crystals are produced. A deposit 
uric acid sometimes resembles amorphous urate, and even 
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under very high powers of the microscope nothing but minute 
granules can be detected, even for some hours after the urine 
has been passed. This deposit is not soluble in boiling water, 
and in the course of from 14 to 48 hours the granules will be 
found to have increased considerably in size, while many ex- 
hibit well-defined crystalline forms. 

Uric acid exists in the blood, in combination with a base, as 
an alkaline or earthy urate, which is comparatively soluble. The 
soluble urate may be decomposed; i, when it arrives in the 
uriniferous tubes; z, subsequently, when the urine reaches the 
bladder ; or 3, the acid may not be set free until some time alter 
the urine has been passed. 

In the first case, the acid may accumulate and block up the 
uriniferous tubes, or perhaps form a small concretion. I have 
shown that oxalate of lime usually forms the nucleus of uric 
acid calculi, which are so common. In the second case, if a 
small concretion of any kind, as, for example, a few epithelial 
cells or a dumb. bell crystal of oxalate of lime, exist in the blad- 
der, uric acid may be deposited around it, and a uric acid cal- 
culus become rapidly formed. The acid crystallizes sometimes 
very soon after the urine has been voided, sometimes not for 
some days afterwards. I have before alluded to the importance 
of not regarding the deposition of uric acid crystals as in all 
cases depending upon txcm of the acid in the urine. There 
may be actually less uric acid than is present in health, although 
it may be deposited entirely in an insoluble form, and being 
bulky, a very small amount iti weight appears as a considerable 
deposit to the unaided eye. 

Uric acid is more commonly met with in summer than in cold 
weather. In chronic diseasesof the respiratory organs, we often 
meet with uric acid and urates in the urine. It is common in 
emphysema of the lungs and in chronic bronchitis. In pneu- 
monia and rheumatic fever it is often found. It is seldom 
absent from the urine in chorea, and very often exists in various 
forms of skin disease and in cases of acute intlammation of the 
kidney. Some children are very liable to suffer from these 
deposits, and their appearance is accompanied by freqnent 
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-desire to pass urine. Uric acid and urates will be found in some 
-childreo's urine for weeks at a time. Generally there is dis- 
turbed health, and there are indications for the employment of 
■small doses of gray powder or calomel, which treatment often 
cures the patient in two or three days. 

The presence of uric acid in the water is not unfrequently 

sDciated with pain in the centre of the back, often considered 
to be " rheumatic " in its nature, but probably more often due 
to a vitiated state of blood acting upon the nerves distributed 
to the lumbar muscles, or upon the centres through which these 
pass to their peripheral distribution. A dose of alkali will 
often relieve this pain in the course of a few hours. 

A gouty tendency is often accompanied by eczema, lasting, 
perhaps, for many years, and in such conditions uric aciil 
deposits are common. One patient who suffered in this way 
could not be persuaded to give up wine and beer, although it is 
certain both the ec?.ema and the urinary deposit were aggra- 
vated thereby, and almost as certain that the patient might have 
been cured if he had given up these beverages. Those who will 
indulge in good living in spite of these continual warnings and 
disturbances of the health, must adopt the principle of free and 
frequent purgatives, or be content to suffer from serious disease 
of liver or kidneys, or both, as age advances. 

When uric acid gravel is passed in considerable quantity, its 
passage down the ureter sometimes causes pain like that of cal- 
culus. A young woman only 22 suffered from attacks of gravel 
every three weeks for two or three years. There was also irrita- 
bility of the bladder and frequent micturition at night. Such 
cases are almost invariably cured by alkalies, purgatives, and a 
.carefully regulated diet, but the treatment has to be continued 
for three months or longer. A lady of 55, who had had frequent 
iattacks during ten years, with bearing down pain and ter- 
(■rible irritability of the bladder, interfering with sleep and 
preventing her from taking exercise, was greatly relieved by 
taking iron and henbane for some time. Not only was the 
irritability of the bladder relieved, but the stream became larger, 
and the organ emptied itself more thoroughly — once in two or 
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three hours instead of every half hour; and, in Tad, ihis palient 
was on the high road lo recovery four or five months after Ihe 
commencement of the treatment. In this case alkalies, carried 
to any great extent, would have done harm instead of good. I 
have seen several instances of irritable bladder with secretion of 
quantities of muco-pus which liave resulted from ihe persistent 
use of alkalies by the patients themselves. 

The most severe sensation of scalding, as the urine passes 
along the urethra, with or without pain, or a feeling of soreness 
at the tip of Ihe penis, is sometimes associated with the secretion 
of highly acid urine, with an abundant deposit of urates or uric 
acid, or both, and rich in urea. . Such cases are cured in a very 
short time by diluents, especially linseed tea, with a dose of 
citrate of potash or the effervescing citrate of magnesia every 
two or three hours, and continued for a few days. I generally 
also give a pill containing half a grain of gray powder or calo- 
mel, at bedtime, for two or three nights running. Patients who 
suffer in this way should live carefully, taking little or no meat 
and no stimulants — at any rate while Ihe symptoms continue. 

In the case of a man of 41 years of age, uric acid (gravel) had 
been constantly present in the urine for fifteen years, during five 
of which he had passed from time to time numerous small 
calculi of uric acid. The patient's liver was often inactive, but 
upon the whole he had good beallh. When 64 he had a very 
bad attack of shingles. He quite recovered his health at 66, and 
no longer passed gravel or calculi, This patient's mother had 
suffered from gravel, and a brother had died of acute rheuma- 
tism. It is curious in how many cases uric acid is passed for 
several years, and perhaps numerous uric acid stones formed, ' 
over a considerable period, when an attack of fever or some 
other illness occurs, and the " constitution " seems to undergo 
a change. The general health is altered. Numerous slight 
ailments disappear and never recur, and the patient is compen- 
sated for much wretchedness, caused by bad health and constant 
discomfort, and perhaps frequent attacks of severe pain in early 
life, by a glorious old age of sustained health and strength, 
lasting possibly far beyond the ordinary period of life. 
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which the urine contained large exress of urea 
constant deposit of uric acid, I found that from 

to 41 the uric acid had been constantly present in 

1 the form of crystals. The man was engaged in 

■ out-door work. His uncle had had stone in the bladder, and 
his father had suffered much from sciatica. 

■ Uric acid is not generally pres«nt in diabetic urine, but it is 
■■Sometimes noticed, and in considerable quantity. In a child 

aged 8, who was in a diabetic condition, an abundant deposit of 
uric acid occurred and lasted for a considerable lime. This 
deposit seemed to be consequent upon a course of mineral acids. 
Some authorities have affirmed that diabetic urine never contains 
uric acid, but such a statement is certainly erroneous. In this 
country, at least, it 
le urine of diabei: 
Occasionally we 
id health, but w 
live well, in m 
almost constant depo; 
plain this symptom i: 
sure that many of these persons constantly overtax their digest- 
ive organs, and are in the habit of consuming far more than 
require. They think that the only way lo gain 
lesh is to eat a large quantity of food ; and, in consequence of 
much work being thrown upon iheir digestive organs, es- 
ally the liver, assimilation is not properly carried on, and a 
quantity of material is formed which is unfitted for the wants of 
the organism, and much of this is, perhaps, got rid of in the 
state of urea, uric acid, and urates, and the processes concerned 
in the production of these compounds may overtax the power of 
certain organs. By cutting off a certain part of the supply, 
their anxiety as to the gravel is soon relieved, and at the same 
time, to their surprise, they gain strength and increase in weight. 
The value of benzoic acid and benzoate of ammonia in the 
treatmeijt of the gouty slate has long been known, and for more 
than thirty years I have been in the habit of prescribing it in 
cases of uric acid and urate deposit, in various conditions which 



thing to find uric acid in 

ith patients who appear generally in 

iplain of getting thin, although they 
perhaps too well, and suffer from an 
:ion of uric acid. It is very difficult to ex- 
every case in which it occurs; but I feel 
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seem lo be due lo a gouty disposition or tendency, and in many 
forms of hepatic derangement. This method of treatment was 
^employed for many years by Dr. Todd, and 1 ihink before him 
by Mr. lire, one of the surgeons of St. Mary's Hospital. Ben- 
zoic acid acts upon glycocine in the liver, to form hippuric acid, 
and it is probably to this chemical action that the benefit result- 
ing from its use should be attributed. The reader will gain 
important information on this matter, as well as concerning (he 
probable action of many chemical remedies in gout and allied 
affections, from Professor Latham'swork "On the Formation of 
Uric Acid in Animals : its relation to Gout and Gravel." Cam- 
bridge: Deighton Bell. 1884. 

I have seen instances of uric acid deposits occurring in adults, 
over which ordinary remedies appeared to exert little influence. 
The urine of a patient suffering from emphysema of the lungs 
always contained a large quantity ; and it appeared while she 
was taking considerable doses of alkalies, and also when she was 
put upon mineral acids. 

The occasional deposition of uric acid crystals from the urine 
requires no medical treatment, or at most a dose of bicarbonate 
of potash after meals or the last thing at night. In some cases 
in which these deposits are frequent, and in people of a gouty 
tendency, small doses of hydrochloric acid with pepsin before 
meals, and twenty grains of bicarbonate of potash in half a 
tumbler of water after meals, is a plan which answers admirably, 
and often cures the patient after other methods have completely 
failed. 

Of all the remedies employed for carrying off uric acid from 
the system liquor potassaa is, in ray opinion, the most efficacious. 
The objections sometimes urged against the use of liquor potassse 
are not established by the facts of experience, unless it is per- 
sisted in for too long a time, or given in cases when its use is 
con train dicated. Where an unusual proportion of uric acid is 
formed, as much as a drachm of liquor potassre has been taken 
daily for many months without any iil effects, though, ^ a 
cral nile, I should not advise the drug to be given in more than 
half the proportion, or for more than a fortnight at a time 
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sithoul an inierval during which il is withheld altogether, A 
gentleman of 60, who had been passing small uric acid concre- 
tions from the kidney, sometimes to the number of 100 or more 
in a single week, was ordered to take liquor potassEe. After a 
time, the stones ceased lo appear. But, without the knowledge 
I of his medical adviser, this gentleman continued to take liquor 
I potassse daily for upwards of twelve months, in quantities of from 
twenty to sixty drops daily. The acid reaction of the urine 
continued during the whole time. Such a case conclusively 
proves what a large amount of alkali may be taken for a con- 
siderable tiftie without detriment— indeed, with great advantage 
to the patient. This patient was muscularly weak, but he found 
that he felt better and stronger when taking liquor polassfe than 
he had done for many years before, while his lumbar pain ceased 
t to trouble-him, and the calculi only made their appearance very 
■ occasionally. However, as I have already remarked, it is de- 
sirable not to give liquor potassse for longer than a fortnight at 
Tie. After an interval of a week or two, the remedy may be 
resumed for a like period. In prescribing acids and alkalies, 
and, indeed, all other remedies, the practitioner should feel sure 
t the patient understands how long he is to continue the drug, 
s very important we should know how far the frequent ad- 
ministration of potent remedies may be pushed with advantage, 
without being detrimental to the patient. Unfortunately 
t information of this kind is for tlie most part in the heads of 
practitioners, and so far little exact knowledge on the matter has 
found its way Into treatises on medicine and therapeutics. We 
: instructed as to the doses in which a drug should be pre- 
scribed, but it is seldom we meet with exact directions which we 
can apply to the management of a given case. Much is still left 
\ to the experience, judgment and medical sagacity of the indi- 
' vidual practitioner. Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to 
record in a form thai would be practically helpful the results of 
individual observation and experience by the bedside, and, 
indeed, when attempts are made to do this, except in the most 
broad and general way, it is tiot possible to avoid prolixity and 
I detail which would be tedious lo read, and would practically be 
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of little assistance even to the few who look the trouble to wade 
through what was written. This is no doubt why, as students 
and practitioners often complain, many practical questions of 
the simplest and broadest character remain almost unanswered, 
not only in our te\t-books, but in our books of reference, en- 
cyclopaedias, and dictionaries. Nay, still there remains much 
uncertainty concerning broad principles upon which the treat- 
ment of well-known and common forms of disease should be 
conducted. We stili have to appeal to the judgment of those 
who have had greater experience than ourselves, or to trust to 
our own. The actual practice of medicine, the treatment of 
actual cases of illness, changes so much from decade to decade, 
that it is not to be wondered at that our so-called "principles " 
are often called in question, and are regarded as prejudices and 
fads of advisers full of confidence in themselves, more positive 
than thoughtful — " principles " founded upon egotistic imagina- 
tion, upon dictum, upon fashion, rather than upon fact and ob- 
servation. Nevertheless, there are principles by which we may 
be guided, and which rest upon a very firm and solid basis of 
fact. 

XANTHINE. 

Uric or Xanthic Oxide (C|„H,N,0) is a substance closely 
resembling uric acid in many of its characters. It is very rarely 
met with in urine. It was described first by Marcet, and has 
since been detected in the blood, and also in the spleen; muscles, 
liver and brain. It is rarely met with in the crystalline form, 
but Bence Jones reports the case of a boy, aged gj^ years, suf- 
fering from a feverish attack, in whose urine xanthine crystallized 
in lozenge-shaped crystals, which were first mistaken for uric 
acid. ("Journal of the Chemical Society," 1862.) The crys- 
tals were dissolved when the nrine was boiled, and were found 
to be soluble in water, nitric and hydrochloric acids, and in all 
alkalies. Douglas Maclagan also reports a case in which xanthine 
occurred in a urinary deposit. The synthesis of xanthine has 
been effected by Gautier, from hydrocyanic acid, and no doubt 
ere long uric acid will be obtained from xanthine. Xanthine is 
probably a commoo constituent of uriae, but exists in very small 
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quantity. According to Dr. John Davy, it is the constitnent of 
the urine of spiders and scorpions. A rare form of calculus is 
entirely composed of it. Dr. G. Durr, after bathing in natural 
sulphuretted waters, found xanthine in his tirine, and also in the 
urine of a patient who had had strong sulphur ointment rubbed 
into his skin, but not after taking milk of sulphur into his 
stomach. 

DEPOSITS OF OXALATE OF LIME. 

Onalate of lime was first shown to be a common urinary 
deposit by Dr. Golding Bird. It is seldom deposited in quantity 
sufficient to be recognized by the naked eye, or to be tested 
chemically. Oxalate of lime crystallizes in well-defined octa- 
hedra — easily seen, if very minute, under a quarter of an inch 
ottject- glass. 

There is still much difference of opinion among practitioners 
as to the clinical importance of oxalate of lime. There can be 
no doubt that, in many instances, the crystals form after the 
urine has left the bladder. The conclusions of Dr. Owen Rees, 
and the experiments of Dr. Aldridge. indicate that the oxalic 
acid is produced by decomposition of the urates after the urine 
has been secreted. Oxalate is often found in the urine of guuty 
cases, and it is certainly very commonly detected among urate 
deposits. Although there are many abnormal conditions of the 
system, in which both oxalates and urates are very common, 
both deposits may be present, and, indeed, very commonly are 
present in the urine of healthy persons. Hence, it is obvious 
that such deposits do not necessarily establish the existence of 
any particular diathesis. What is termed the "oxalic diatktsis," 
seems to have derived its name from the fact that oxalate of lime 
is present in the urine; but this is not the most important part 
of the case, and the practitioner cannot make a greater mistake 
than to direct his attention to the urinary deposit alone, or to 
consider this as a special indication for treatment. In the same 
case, at one period we find uric acid and urates ; after a time, 
these mixed with oxalates; and lastly, oxalate alone, and there 
will probably be found in connection with the symptoms, clinical 
lacts of far greater consequence, especially as regards the qiies- 



lion of treatment, than the presence of oxalate of lime in the 
patient's urine. 

Wohler and Frerichs injected uric acid into the blood of a dog, 
and found oxalate of lime in the uriue. Oxalate of lime passes 
through the alimentary canal unchanged j but oxalic acid is, in 
part, excreted in the urine, while part is decomposed in the 
system. Buchheim and Piotrowsky have shown that small re- 
peated doses of oxalic acid (fifteen grains every hour for six 
hours) are not poisonous. I should, however, strongly dissuade 
any one from repealing such an experiment. Not more than iz 
per cent, of the oxalic acid taken by the mouth appears in the 
urine. I have detected oxalate of lime in the nrine of several 
persons who have attempted to poison themselves with oxalic 
acid. In "loo Urinary Deposits," PI. VII, Fig. 90, are some 
very marked six-sided crystals of oxalate of lime, obtained from 
the urine of a patient who bad taken a large quantity of oxalic 
acid. They were insoluble in water, and were not dissolved by 
potash or acetic acid. The refraction of the crystals corres- 
ponded with that of oxalate. 

Oxalate of lime is, however, not always formed after the urine 
has been passed, indeed, it is often present while the urine 
remains in the bladder. Besides being found in octahedra in 
the urinary organs, or after the urine has left the bladder, oxalate 
of lime crystallizes in a different form altogether. It crystallizes 
in mucus in the form of spherules or "dumb-bells," and these, 
as I have shown, are often deposited in the tubes of the kidney 
during life. The crystal must, therefore, have been formed at 
the time of the separation of the urine from the blood, if, indeed, ., 
the salt did not exist in solution in the blood itself. The spheri- 
cal and dumb-bell crystals, I have proved, often constitute the 
nucleus of uric acid and other calculi, and around it the other 
constituents are deposited in successive layers. It appears, then, 
that oxalate of lime may be excreted in the urine when oxalic 
acid or oxalates are taken in the food. It may be formed in t 
organism itself. It may he produced by the decomposition-of 
uric acid and urates after the urine has left the bladder, and it 
may be deposited in the uriniferous tubes. 
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It must be borne in mind that oxalate of lime is often dis- 
covered in almost opposite conditions. Thus it is sometimes 
present in poor, broken-down subjects, and it is found in the 
urine of well-to-do country gentlemen. It will appear when we 
live too well and take too little exercise, and will be found when 
we subject ourselves to very low diet. It is common in chronic 
pulmonary affections, as bronchitis, and it is often observed in 
old cases of emphysema. It is common enough in dyspeptics, 
and is usually met with in cases of jaundice. In various forms 
of general debility, in cases of over-fatigue, and in men who 
have overworked their minds, it is, perhaps, the commonest of 
urinary deposits. Lastly, as I have already remarked, it is often 
found, and sometimes in very large quantity, in the tirine of men 
who appear to be in all other respects in perfect health. 

Anything which improves the general health, and promotes 
oxidation, will diminish the tendency to the deposition of this 
substance. Cold bathing, exercise, attention to diet, and the 
mineral acids, bitter ionics, and iron, are usually prescribed with 
advantage. I feel that by many writers too much has been 
made of the indications for treatment afforded by urinary 
deposits. Many cases of what has been called the "oxalic acid 
diathesis," because the urine contains octahedra of oxalate of 
lime, may, in truth, be Ireated by the practitioner just as suc- 
cessfully, without taking into consideration the presence of the 
oxalate, as by laying stress upon this fact. The patient will, 
probably, in either case, be treated with tonic infusions and 
dilute acids (niiric, hydrochloric, or phosphoric), with a gentle 
purgative (mercurial in some cases), now and then. Pepsine 
may also be given. The diet should be simple, and small 
quantities of whisky or brandy in Seltzer or Vichy water may, 
in some cases, do good. Some patients must have change of 
air, and a sea voyage is often the best, as it is the cheapest, way 
of obtaining rest and fresh air, and change of scene. 

Although the octahedra of oxalate of lime afford no special 
indication for treatment, the ifumh-bells, on the other hand, 
unquestionably do so ; for these bodies may form the nuclei of 
renal calculi. These dumb-bells of oxalate of lime have, in fact, 
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a special significance, and, as I have pointed out, ought to be 
regarded as minute calculi. Deposited in the uriiiileroiis tubes, 
they increase in size by the deposition of more oxalate on the 
surface, and often collect together to form small oval bodies 
around which, and between the individual dumb-bells, more 
oxalate is deposited. Thus is formed the nucleus of what may 
eventually become a calculus of considerable size. In cases, 
therefore, in which they ar-e found, it is well to promote their 
expulsion, and endeavor to prevent the formation of more. 

Dumb-bell and oval crystals of oxalate of lime are represented 
in " loo Urinary Deposits," Pis. Vli, Vlil, Figs". 95, 96,97, 98, 
III. These dumb-bells ought to be expelled from the urini- 
ferous tubes as soon as possible after they are formed. Diluents 
usually effect this purpose. Two pints or more of linseed tea or 
barley water, flavored with lemon juice ; or mere water, or soda, 
potash, Vichy, or German Seltzer water may be given instead. 
These dumb-bell crystals sometimes give rise to the same symp- 
toms in mitigated form as actual renal calculi. Lumbar pain on 
one side, lasting for years, with occasional retraction of the 
corresponding testicle, and pus in the water, are not unfre- 
queotly met with in cases in which dumb-bells are very often 
found in the urine. In thecaseofa man of 65, irritable bladder 
with the formation of minute renal calculi, was succeeded after 
ten years by the frequent appearance of oxalate of lime and uric 
acid in the urine. 

Much has been said and written concerning the pathological 
importance and clinical significance of deposits of octahedra of 
oxalate of lime, and many theories have been propounded, some 
of which are scarcely warranted by the facts of the case, The 
following points may, however, I think, be considered proved : — 

I. That oxalate of lime crystals have been found in the urine 
of persons who are in excellent health, and whose constitution is 
sound, and at every period of life, even before birth. 

3. That there are certain persons who are far more subject 
to these deposits than the majority, and that in these oxalate- 
producing individuals the quantity varies much from day 
to day, and is greatly influenced by diet, exercise, and a 
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iiuniber of different circumslances within ttie range of the 
■eallhy state. 

That in many fornis of functional and organic disease, as 
Hbas been mentioned, deposits of onalaieaie often formed incon- 
"siderable quantity. 

The patient who habitually forms considerable quaDtities of 
ojialale of lime, and suffers from the malaise or gouty symptoms 

I which not unfrequently accompany this deposit, should be 
Recommended change of air. When il is feasible, a good long 
^a voyage, say to New Zealand, is often of the greatest service. 
In this way, the health is restored, and the general condition of 
flie system is often completely changed. A "bilious" person 
is sometimes cured for life. Residence in the South of Europe 
for a winter or two has often the effect of re-establishJrg the 
health in middle life, after derangement and many slight ail- 
ments have troubled the paiienl for years. But where this 
expensive but pleasant advice cannot be followed, we must 
needs do our utmost to relieve the patient in the condition 
under which he is obliged .to live, though unfavorable forgetting 
rid of the deposit. Change from a diet rich in animal food to 
one consisting principally of vegetable food, fruit, milk, and 
farinaceous puddings, and an occasional small dose of mercury, 
twice a week, will sometimes effect a wonderful change in two 
or three months, so that the patient himself will be as astonished 
as pleased at the alteration in his health, Not only does he feel 
better, but he is able to do more, and his temper has improved 
for Ihe better, to fhe advantage of all his friends as well as of 
himself. He is no longer despondent or irritable, and far from 
feeling the greatest difficulty in controlling his irritability, he 
discovers, to his satisfaction, that he has no distressing ill-temper 
to control. A little really hard work in the cases of many who 
never use their muscles will sometimes effect a cure. At first 
the patient will feel worse, but as his muscles get into order, the 
improvement in his health will be obvious enough. Carpenter- 
ing, gardening, or other work where a little labor, but not severe 
effort much taxing the strength, ia required; games of various 
kinds, when so great a luxury of labor can be indulged in. 
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cricket, rowing in moderation, or lawn tennis, or tricycling, if 
not carried to an extreme, will be found beneficial. I have no 
doubt tliat few of our modern exercises are more advantageous 
to men of middle age than tricycling, which with due care may 
be indulged in almost to advanced life. The practitioner must, 
however, be careful in recommending the tricycle. Before he 
does so, he must satisfy himself that his patient has no disease 
of the kidneys or liver, and that the heart and lungs are in good 
order. It is in the case of well to-do men under 40, that the 
" labor cure " for oxalate of lime deposits, biliousness, constipa- 
tion, and other slight ailments, is so effective. 

There is, then, in my opinion, no doubt that the general view 
entertained by the practitioners of the last generation, that fre- 
quent dep33it of oxalate of lime was associated with a general 
condition of the system sometimes called bilious, sometimes 
nervous or irritable, is correct, and it is certain that many of 
these cases, particularly when there is decided lowness and 
depression of spirits, are relieved by those medicines which 
relieve a congested state of the capillaries and retarded circula- 
tion in the liver, stomach and intestinal canal. Small doses of 
calomel or gray powder every other day, or oftener, for a week, 
will often relieve patients who have "tried everything," and 
have even subjected themselves to a long course of waters, and 
a diet and mode of life which is more like a mild form of penal 
servitude than is a regimen which a sensible person having a 
knowledge of the structure and functions of the tissues and 
organs of his body would be inclined to voluntarily submit 
himself to. Even half a grain of calomel or gray powder will 
often relieve a state of system which has caused its owner the 
greatest discomfort, if not actual misery, it may be, for many 
weeks. 

CYSTINE, 

Cystine (CH.NS.O,') occurs occasionally as a crystalline 
sediment in urine, and also enters into the composition of a rare 
form of calculus, which has been termed the cystine calculus. 
Cystine was formerly spoken of under the name of cystic oxide, 
and the same term was applied to the calculus. 



From the glistening of the crystals a. very small quantity of 
cystine makes a great sliow when diffused through a consider- 
able bulk of urine. Indeed, what wonid be described as an 1 
abundant deposit, may not amount to half a grain in a tbousan' 
grains of urine. Cystine forms a whitish deposit, which 
found, upon microscopical examination, to consist of character- 
istic six-siileti plates, " loo Urinary Deposits," PI. VII, Figs. 
92, 93, 94, which may be distinguished from uric acid crystals 
of the same form by the solvent action of ammonia upon the 
deposit. Upon the spontaneous evaporation of this ammoni- 
acal solution, the cystine is again, deposited unchanged in its 
, hexagonal crystals. Uric acid would have been converted into 
urate of ammonia, which, on evaporation, would have remained 
as an amorphous residue. Arornonia, it appears, merely dis- 
solves the cystine, and does not enter into combination with it. 
Cystine is insoluble in boiling water, in strong acetic acid, and 
also in very weak hydrochloric acid; but it is readily dissolved 
by oxalic, and by the strong mineral acids. The most remark- 
able property of this substance is, that it contains as much as 
26 per cent, of sulphur— a character in which it resembles tau- 
rine. Potash, like ammonia, readily dissolves cystine. The 
presence of sulphur in cystine may be proved by heating the 
substance in an alkaline solution of oxide of lead, when a black 
precipitate of sulphuret of lead occurs. This test cannot be 
regarded as characteristic of cystine, because all animal matters 
containing sulphur exhibit a similar reaction. Urine containing 
cystine is said to smell very much like sweet briar. Undoubtedly' 
it has a sweet smell, but I cannoC say that to me the smell has 
any resemblance to sweet briar. 

Dr. Golding Bird observed that calculi composed of this sub- 
stance undergo a change of color by long keeping. From pale 
yellow or fawn colored, they assumed a greenish -gray, and some- 
times a tine greenish-blue tint. Crystals of cystine may be ob- 
tained from a calculus by dissolving a portion in a solution of 
potash, and adding excess of acetic acid to the alkaline solu- 
, when the cystine will be deposited, in its well-marked six- 
feided plates. Virchow and Cloetta have proved -that cystine is 
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snmeiimes found in the liver, while taurine as well as cystine 
have been detected in the urine. 

The proportion of cystine in urine is really very small, sel- 
dom amounting to more than two or three grains in looo of 
urine, although it occupies a considerable bulk; so that the 
opinion commonly entertained with rererence to cystine being a 
compound in which the sulphur is removed from the organism 
in an unoxidized state, in consequence of the oxidizing pro- 
cesses being in a low condition, will not explain its formation, 
for in a case I carefully examined, it was found that a much 
larger quantity of sulphur passed off as sulphuric acid than in 
a state of combination in the form of cystine. Cystine has 
been met with in several different conditions of the system, but 
in most of the recorded cases the patients have been in a low, 
weak state of health. Little is known with reference to the 
origin of this substance. It bas been supposed to result from 
hepatic derangement, and Scherer and Virchow have delected 
cystine in the liver in disease. It is curious that cystine deposits 
occur in families, and even appear to be hereditary. Dr. Gold- 
ing Bird speaks of an instance of its occurrence in three suc- 
cessive generations. Of the conditions of system which give 
rise to the elimination of this substance by the kidneys, little is 
at present known. In the majority of cases in which it has 
been found, the general health and nutrition of the patient have 
been bad. It is one of the most persistent of urinary deposits. 
After it has once appeared it may be produced, and in consider- 
able quantity, over a period of twenty years or more, or its pro- 
duction may only cease with life. It is among the least common 
of urinary deposits, and usually its presence is not associated 
with any symptoms more serious or definite than malaise, a feel- 
ing of weakness, fatigue or exhaustion, with depressed or very 
low spirits. 

One of the most remarkable cases of cystine deposit which I 
ever saw came under my notice many years ago, and has been 
under observation for fifteen years or more. During part of this 
time I saw the patient very frequently, and made many 
tions of the urine, of the deposit, and of the calculi, which he 
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;ed ill considerable numbers. This case and the following 
e reported in the Lancet, of August 30th, 1884. 
■ The patient (E. H. O.) was a fairly heal thy -looking man, of 
|o, 5 ft. sj^ in. in height, weighing 9 st. 6 lbs., who was by 
''trade a packer, an occupation involving pretty hard work and 
long hours. For four years before he came to me he had suffered 
more or less from lumbar pain and discomfort about the thighs, 
especially on exertion, and he often felt weak and low. He 
sometimes had to walk with a stick, and had had to give up work 
now and then for a week or two at a time. About two years 
after the first commencement of tbe symptoms he suffered from 
a fined pain in the left groin, and soon afterward several stones 
were passed, sometimes to the number of twelve or more at once. 
One of the calculi, however, was so large that it remained in the 
bladder, and Mr. Coulson had to crush it. 

I put the patient on carbonate of ammonia, and told him to 
increase the dose gradually until it amounted to about fifty grains 
a day. He found the remedy agree with him so well that he 
soon exceeded this quantity, and for twelve months he took as 
much as fifty-five grains daily on the average, on some days con- 
suming much more, on others considerably less, than this amount. 
In this lime he did not pass as many calculi as before he had 
passed in a single month, and his weight increased to 9 st. 11 lbs. 
In the next year he took about thirty-five grains of carbonate of 
ammonia per diem, and in the following only an average of 
about twenty grains a day. This patient's family history was 
not very satisfactory. His mother died at the age of 52, of 
phthisis, and two sisters died under the age of 25, of the same ^ 
disease. He did not look a strong man, and the muscles of his 
arms and legs were below the average si/e and prominence. 
When a young man he used to take violent exercise, and rowed 
in races. The quantity of urine passed was generally about the 
average, and never exceeded three pints. Every specimen that 
passed during a period extending over at least five years, he feels 
sure contained cystine. Afterward the cystine was very fre- 
quently detected in considerable quantity. The crystals could 
be seen in the urine immediately after it was passed, as small, 
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sparkling grains. The ammonia not only diminished the form- 
ation of the cystine, but the patient foimd that while he was 
taking it his bowels acted freely, and he never required an 
aperient, although previously he had been much troubled by ob- 
stinate constipation. When the ammonia was not taken he says 
he did not feel as well as when he was taking it. He fount! no 
inconvenience from taking these" large doses of carbonate of 
ammonia, and soon became so accustomed lo the tasle that he 
did not object to it in the least. I have seen this patient at in- 
tervals during the last few years, and although cystine in small 
quantities was generally present in the urine, it gave him no 
inconvenience, and no calculi seem to have been formed for the 
last three or four years. In this case, then, cystine has been 
found in large or small quantity during a period of at least 
eighteen years, and for the first five or six years of this time 
hundreds of cystine calculi were passed, the largest being about 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter, the smallest not larger 
than the head of a very small pin, The cystine crystals formed 
a visible whitish deposit, which varied much in quantity, even 
from day lo day, but sometimes formed a considerable sediment. 
Another case was that of a gentleman, about 50, who had 
suffered from abundant cystine deposit for two years before I saw 
him, and had passed seven or eight renal calculi, some of them 
beautifully crystalline, and entirely composed of cystine. This 
patient took fifty grains of carbonate of ammonia dissolved in 
(wo ounces of distilled water three times a day, after a meal, for 
u|.ward of two years, without any inconvenience, and during this 
time he had not even once required an aperient. If he gave up 
a he did not fee! "up to the mark." As the amount 
of ammonia seemed very large in proportion lo the water in 
which it was dissolved, I had twenty-five grains of Howard's 
volcanic carbonate of ammonia dissolved in an ounce of distilled 
water, and found that, although it tasted very strongly, it was 

not caustic. On inquiry, Mr. D informed me it was only 

gradually that he reached this degree of concentration, but that 
he experienced no difficulty in taking it. He took it imme- 
diately after a meal — " on an empty stomach it produced nausea," 
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^or three years, with scarcely an intermission, 1050 grains of 
ubonate of ammonia were taken per week. The cystine deposit 
eased during the last year of taking the medicine, and three 
|tcars have now passed without its recurrence. I think, therefore, 
e may regard this case as really "cured" by the large doses 
pf carbonate of ammonia. 

It is to be feared that the tendency in the present day is rather 
) prescribe new remedies which are being continually intro- 
duced, than to select old ones such as are known to have valuable 
jjroperties, and which have been proved by long experience to 
;ally beneficial in certain pathological conditions. Far 
from condemning the new because they are new, like all who 
know the extreme value of such things as salicylate of soda and 
bromide of potassium, I am most anxious to acknowledge my 
gratitude to those who devote themselves to the study and the 
discovery of the healing properties of every substance that can 
possibly be of use in treatment. But, while I am desirous not 
to say anything that could suggest to the reader that I am 
condemning the new things, I would impress upon the rising 
generation of practitioners the importance of being careful not 
to neglect the o!d. One cannot but desire that a drug like am- 
monia, so valuable in many forms of disease and departures from 
the healthy state, sfiould not be forgotten or laid aside.* 

I The cases I have adduced are sufficient to show that ammonia 
! 



'.a OUT endeavors lo help those who have acquired the vicious habit of 
iming tot) much alcohol, ammonia is of great use. but it ought 10 be given 
doses far larger than those in which it is usually prescribed. One of my 
lis assured me Ihal he found ammonia very beneliclal ; that it relieved 
if l3ie reefing of tiredness from which he frequently suffered, and enabled 

perform hard work without gelling exhausted. Not only have I found 
beneiit resuli from giving ammonia, in considerable doses in many low 

1 of illnes.', but 1 have e^tperienced its good elTects by taking il myself. 
S very differenlly from any form of alcohol, although its effect upon Ihe 

patient, as judged from his own sensations, appears to be somewhat similar. 
Though DO feeling of hilarity seems to be induced by it, Ihe lowness and de- 
pression of spirits snd ihe tired feeling affecling the muscles 
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may be given in much larger doses than are generally prescribed, 
and that it need not be diluted to the degree generally supposed 
to be necessary. We used to be taught that five grains of car- 
bonate of ammonia should be dissolved in at least an ounce of 
water, but as one of my patients took as much as twenty-five 
grains per ounce, and continued this three times a day for three 
years, we may feel satisfied that a solution of from ten to fifteen 
grains per ounce may be taken without difficulty, and I have 
prescribed this as often as once an hour in cases where the heart's 
action was very feeble and a decided stimulant was evidently . 
necessary. 

The public have discovered the value of sal volatile in cases 
of cold-catching and many minor ailments, but ammonia, like 
many other substances of real value in the treairaent of many 
departures from the healthy state, has lately been somewhat 
neglected, and is, like some other valuable remedies, in danger 
of being forgotten amid the multitude of new preparations which 
are thrust upon our notice; and it is therefore desirable that 
attention should be directed to its usefulness as well as to the 
value of many other drugs which have been of real service to past 
generations of patients. 

DEPOSITS OF EARTHY PHOSPHA^•ES. 

The earthy phosphates soluble in acids, but insoluble in water 
and alkaline solutions, which are most commonly met with as 
deposits in urine, are the ordinary /^/^/r? or ammoniac o-magnesian 
phosphate, or \\^^ phosphate of ammonia and magnesia; And phos- 
phate of lime. The triple phosphate crystallizes in two or three 
different forms ("iqo Urinary Deposits, PI. V, Figs. 56, 57, 58, 
64, 66 ; PI. Vn, Fig. 91). When clear, and unmixed with other 
deposits, the crystals form beautiful microscopic objects. The 
most common form is that of the triangular prism, with obliquely 
truncated ends; but these are sometimes complicated fay the 
beveling of the terminal edges and angles. Not unfrequently 
the crystal is found much reduced in length, and the truncated 
extremities become so closely approximated as to give the ap- 
pearance of a square, the opposite angles of which are connected 
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aight lines; and thus a crystal very closely resembling 

' that of an octahedron of oxalate of lime is pftduced. The 

urine which contains phosphatic deposits is generally neutral or 

alkaline, but crystals of triple phosphate are now and then found 

in add urine. 

If ammonia be added to fresh urine, or to a solution of phos- 
phate of soda and sulphate of magnesia, ammoniaco-magnesian 
I phosphate is precipitated in the form of beautiful stellate crystals 
lOD Urinary Deposits," PI. V, Fig. 58), and phosphate of lime 
Is thrown down in the form of a fine granular amorphous precipi- 
■ tale. Ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate is slightly soluble in 
pure water, particularly if it contain carbonic acid. It is said 
to be insoluble in solutions of ammoniacal salts, but this state- 
,,inent is not, I think, accurate. Phosphate of lime occurs in 
wine in a crystalline form, as well as in amorphous granules. It 
lally associated with the triple salt — always, if deposited 
tfiom alkaline urine. In cases of disease of the bladder, in 
which the urea becomes very rapidly decomposed into carbonate 
of ammonia, much amorphous phosphate of lime and many 
crystals of triple phosphate are precipitated. Crystals of phos- 
phate of lime are represented in "100 Urinary Deposits," Pi. 
V, Figs. 59, 60. 

Phosphate of lime is soluble in albumen ; indeed, it is by 

reason of its solubility in this substance that the phosphate of 

lime formed by the action of phosphoric acid on the egg-shell 

becomes applied to the formation of the osseous system of the 

^Hjjl^bryo chick. Mucus also is a solvent of this salt, and from 

^^Khe mucus of the gall-bladder a considerable quantity is depasited 

^^HS decomposition proceeds. 

^^K The conditions under which an excess of alkaline phosphates 
^^Hccurs, have already been considered on p. 64. The remarks 
^^Knade upon the question of "excess'' of a constituent and its 
precipitation as a visible deposit, must be borne in mind. In 
the great majority of cases in which there is a deposit of earthy 
phosphates, there is no " exeess" at all, and the deposition 
depends upon the urine being neutral or less acid than usual, or 
upon the decomposition of the urea, and consequently, the 
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formation of carbonate of ammonia after the urine has left the 
bladder. It ^common enough lo find triple phosphate in the 
urine in cases of dyspepsia, perhaps from the secretion of too 
large a quantity of highly acid gastric juice or from the formation 
of other acids. 

A good deal has been said and written concerning the signifi- 
cance of a deposit of earthy phosphates in the urine, and I have 
even heard it suggested that the deposit showed not only that 
large quantities of the salts passed from the system, but that it 
was necessary to supply their place and thus compensate for the 
removal of phosphate from the organism. I remember a case 
in which phosphates were prescribed for the patient, who was 
suffering from typhoid, on the ground that large quantities -were 
being excreted in the urine, and that, therefore, more should be 
given by the mouth, as if this excreting of phosphate was really 
a very important clinical fact in connection with fever. The 
physician was, in truth, troubling himself very needlessly about 
the phosphate, while he was neglecting to treat the low febrile 
state, which was of the utmost consequence. If we refine too 
much concerning the smaller and less important attendant phe- 
nomena of many forms of disease, we shall be apt to regard too 
lightly or to pass over the broad clinical facts of the case. While 
carefully directing our attention lo the removal of comparatively 
unimportant symptoms, we may neglect to suggest remedial 
measures for the pathological changes which are jeopardizing, 
and may shortly destroy, the patient's life. The fact is, these 
earthy phosphates, consisting of phosphates of lime and mag- 
nesia and ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate, are always present 
in healthy urine in a state of solution, and if the fluid becomes 
alkaline, or if an alkali be added to the urine, the earthy phos- 
phates are thrown down as an insoluble deposit, which is some- 
limes crystalline, but generally contains a certain quantity of 
amorphous phosphate of lime. In some cases, however, it has 
been shown that these earthy phosphates' are actually excreted 
in more than the average quantity, when it may be advisable to 
give medicines containing these salts, or food in which they 
exist in considerable proportion. It must, however, be borne 
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lind that bread and milk, and meat and fish of various 
kinds, contain considerable quantities- of phosphates, and it is, 
I think, impossible to assent to the general proposition that the 
presence of these salts in excessive quantity is pathognomonic of 
any definite condition or morbid state, which can be relieved 
or even modified by giving ihetn in quantity by the mouth. 
Their presence in excess is to be regarded as a fact which may 
accompany a number of conditions without having any causative 
relation to any one in particular. 

The principal objection to be urged against the frequent 
presence of these de[K)sits, is their tendency to form soft concre- 
tions in the urine, or to collect upon the surface of the mucous 
membrane. This depends upon the urine becoming alkaline, as 
explained on p. 28. In many cases, there is no doubt that by 
attention to diet and by giving mineral acids frequently during 
the day, in moderate doses, the deposition may be reduced or 
entirely prevented. Tincture of iron with free acid, and a grain 

tjOT two of quinine three or four times daily, often has a beneficial 
feffect ; but a purgative treatment is also requisite in most cases. 
The obstinate persistence of phosphatic deposit should be 
attended to, the practitioner directing his mind to the consider- 
ation of the state of digestion and to the general condition of 
the patient, instead of concenfraling his attention on the fact of 
the phosphate deposit only, and endeavoring to counteract the 
discharge or to make up for the loss. 

In various cases of disease arising from more or less complete 

paralysisof the nerves, owing to changes occurring in the nervous 

centre itself, or at the distribution of the nerves in the mucous 

mbrane, the action of the bladder may become impaired, and 

^t may fail to expel its contents completely. The urine thus 

tetained sometimes undergoes change, and the mucous mem- 

iuffers in consequence. It has been supposed that the 

formation and excretion of large quantities of earthy phosphate 

was somehow due to degenerative changes in nerve matter, but 

this is probably not the source of the phosphates in these cases. 

^^B In general there is not really an excess, but the urine being 

^^Hllkaline the earthy phosphate it contains is thrown down in an 
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insoluble form. Earthy phosphate is precipitated, and the con- 
dition thus induced gradually increases, unless proper prevent- 
ive measures be adopted. There are cases in which phosphates 
are deposited upon every part of the urinary mucous membrane 
— bladder, ureters, and (he |>elvis of the kidneys — apparently 
depending upon changes which result originally from some 
affection of the nerves. Although the formation of epithelium 
and all the essential phenomena of nutrition and secretion may 
take place indei>endently of nervous action, it is quite certain 
that the regularity of these changes, the even flow of nutrient 
pabulum, and the regulation of the proper proportion distributed, 
are determined by the nerves. Hence, it follows that if the 
nerves distributed to a structure be destroyed, or their action 
impaired, directly or indirectly, the tissue soon suffers, its struc- 
ture becomes altered, and its function is imperfectly performed 
or suspended. Such changes in the epithelium precede and favor 
the deposition of the phosphates upon the surface. 

Some of the cases of disease of the bladder with phosphatic 
deposit, perhaps the great majority, are due to local change. 
The condition known as chronic inflammation, affecting one 
pirt of the mucous membrane, is very prone to spread. It may 
extend from urethra to bladder, and even into the ureters and 
pelvis. A rough, almost ulcerated state of the mucous mem- 
brane may also spread in the opposite direction ; beginning in 
the kidneys, it may pass downward to the bladder, fn all 
cases, -the urine in contact with any portion of such altered 
surface would be decomposed, and its earthy phosphates pre- 
cipitated. These, with the epithelium and mucus of the pan, 
would form irregular projections with intervening depressions, 
in which more urine would be decomposed ; and so the process 
might proceed, unless the nutritive changes taking place below 
the surface return to their normal condition, when the matter 
deposited would soon be thrown off, the even growth of new, 
healthy epithelium would proceed below, and the surface would 
again assume its smooth, healthy character. For this reason, in 

^h cases, it is of the first innportance to pay attention to the 
general health, for it is obvious that if the blood be in an 
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i-unheallhy condition, the action and nutrition of the nerve- 
l.cenires will suffer. Until this is corrected, the normal state of 
he mucous membrane cannot be restored. 

Disease of the mucous membrane, and impaired action of its 
muscular coat, may also result from lesions of the central part 
of the nervous system, and some of these cases are among the 
most distressing which the physician is called upon to treat. The 
affection may begin in the nerve cells of the posterior roots and 
L those of the cord itself. These gradually undergo change, and 
Imay cease to act, or the nerves arising from them may be 
pressed upon or degenerate in structure at some distance from 
their point of origin. Over such chronic structural changes, 
when firmly established, we can exert little influence by remedial 
agents. 

other hand, I have seen cases in which earthy phos- 
I phates have been constantly present in every specimen of urine 
f passed during several years^without any disorganization of 
I mucous membrane of the bladder, ureters or pelvis, and with- 
pout the formation of stones or any form of concretion. In 
s the reaction of the urine was decidedly, but not very 
strongly, alkaline. The phosphates were in an amorphous stale, 
but after standing for several hours crystals of phosphate of lime 
e deposited (" loo Urinary Deposits," 1884, PI. V, Fig. 60). 
^In the case of some of these patients the formation of phosphatic 
Uilculi undoubtedly occurs, but in others it is quite certain the 
mdition is due to functional disturbance of the digestive pro- 
is only — the patient being, for the most part, weak and thin, 
ind in what may be called a low state of health ; various plans 
\bf treatment have been devised and tried, but occasionally the 
condition persists in spite of every attempt to alleviate it by 
ordinary remedies. In these cases, living in the open air in a 
good climate must be recommended, with complete change for 
a time in the usual routine of life. A sea-voyage usually does 
good; the appetite improves, and the patient may gain many 
pounds in weight. But return to sedentary work in a town is 

E often followed by a return of the low state of health and 
I 
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will suffer from some degree of headache and stomach derange- 
ment. It is very remarkable to observe the change which takes 
place in many of these cases as age advances. Up to 30 or 35 
the patient suffers almost constantly from some dyspeptic symp- 
toms, and no matter what he eats, digestion, which is slow, is 
always accompanied by discomfort or actual pain. Not un- 
commonly the patient will tell you he is utterly miserable, and 
perhaps his sufferings are so great that he will assure you he does 
not care to live. About the age of 40 he, perhapsi begins to 
improve — is able to eat a pretty good meal now and then, and 
only gets upset occasionally. Although seldom feeling strong or 
vigorous, or contented and happy, life seems to be endurable. 
By the age of go probably all is changed. The patient enjoys 
good health, and is conscious of sensations which are quite new 
to him. His spirits are so good that he can scarcely believe he 
ever suffered from depression. His working power is greater 
than it ever was^he sleeps well, and, most wonderful of all, 
he can eat anything without discomfort, and in quantities 
which astonish him, and the despairing dyspeptic of early and 
middle life becomes cheerful and happy, and looks hopefully 
forward to a vigorous old age, and good health and strength 
to the end. 

It has been assumed by some, that when phosphates were pass- 
ing away the brain would suffer in nutrition, to prevent which 
phosphorus should be given. That so-called brain food is 
either required or can be supplied is an amusing fancy, but 
nothing more. Phosphorus used to be ordered some years ago 
in leucocythemia, upon the fanciful and quite unjustifiable 
hypothesis that deficiency of phosphorus in the blood interfered 
with the development of the red blood corpuscles, The only 
very decided effect I have seen resulting from the giving of 
phosphorus in any cases was, I regret to say, unfortunate. In 
one or two of my own patients there were pain and disturbance 
about the mouth and teeth, and in one, decided threatening of 
necrosis of the bone of the lower jaw. 

When the phosphatic condition of the urine is only occa- 
sional, small doses of dilute acids in a bitter infusion before 
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I meals, or the linctiire of the perchloride of iron, will generally 
urine to become healthy by improving the action of 
ihe stomach. Pepsin ("On Slight Ailments," ad ed., p. 86), 
may also be given with advantage in some of these cases. Ben- 
zoic acid and benzoate of ammonia, in doses of from ten to 
thirty grains three or four timee a day, between meals, for a 
month at a time, have also been prescribed, and sulphate of 
zinc, and extract of nux vomica, are favorite remedies. If the 
intestinal canal be loaded, and the patient has been living too 
well, as is not unfrequently the caiie, a little blue pill aud com- 
^^ pound colocynth pill will cure him. 

^^L Alkalies, as Dr. Owen Rees was the first to show, undoubtedly 

^^Bdo good in some of these cases of phosphatic urine, probably 

^^r by their action in promoting the normal chemical changes in the 

btood rather than by direct action upon the kidney or any part 

of the gen i to-urinary mucous membrane. Dr. Rees' explanation 

has been already referred to, p. zg. 

When the phosphate in the urine has persisted for some time, 
and is accompanied with any sytnptoms referable to probable 
affection of the cord, especially if the bladder be irritable, and 
there be nervous twitching of the muscles, with tingling or 
numbness of the skin in any part of the lower half of the body, 
or diminished control over the voluntary movements, acids and 

» tonics, with small doses of opium, should be given. The prac- 
dtioner will meet with many ca.ses where disease of the cord has 
been diagnosed, which nevertheless get quite well as soon as the 
general health is improved. Before treating such cases we must 
find out how the patient lives, and ascertain whether he has been 
troubled with mental anxiety, excitement, over-mental work, etc. 

»The patient must not be led to suspect that he is suffering from 
Wiy serious organic disease, for not unfrequently people are ter- 
ribly nervous, and too prone to dwell upon every ache or pain 
they may have, and they are foolish enough to refer to medical 
books, with the view of ascertaining the nature of their ailments. 
The diagnosis in these cases should be very guarded, unless the 
^^^symptoms clearly and positively indicate the real nature of the 
^^feijisease. 
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A patient for some lime under my care, whose urine almost 
invariably yielded an abundant cloud of phosphates of lime and 
magnesia, on the application of heat, complained of a strange 
feeling of dread of some impending disaster. Whenever he 
heard of cases of fever or other disease in his neighborhood, he 
had the greatest difficulty to reason himself out of the conviction 
that he was about to have an attack. Although he admitted 
while talking to me that the probabilities were the other way, as 
soon as he got home and was alone the opposite conclusion* took 
possession of his mind, and he suffered terribly from low spirits 
and a vague, indefinable fear or dread of something or other. 
When this patieilt's digestion and general health improved, the 
curious state of mental depression gradually disappeared, and he 
almost forgot that he had suffered from the symptoms which dis- 
tressed him so much at the time. 

or BLOOD CORPUSCLES IN THE URINE— H /F.MAT UB I A. 

The significance of blood in the urine must engage the con- 
sideration of every practitioner in medicine and surgery. The 
presence of blood may mean that a little has escaped from the 
vessels of some part of the urinary mucous membrane, of no 
more consequence than a very slight nose bleeding. On the 
other hand, a little blood in the urine may be the first evidence 
of the presence of slone, or of a very serious organic change 
which will almost certainly result in death. 

As in cases of hiemoptysis, the practitioner cannot be too 
careful about committing himself to a definite opinion until he 
has well thought over all the facts of the case. Without care, 
and especially in cases where the patient or his friends may be 
inclined, as is said, "to insist" upon having the "candid" 
opinion of the practitioner at once, is there danger of asserting 
that a case of slight bleeding, which turns out to be serious, is 
nothing, or, of affirming that one which is of no consequence 
at all is the commencement of a terrible and necessarily fatal 
disorder. In many cases where blood is present in the urine, it 
is even more difficult to come to any positive conclusion on first 
seeing the patient, than it is in cases of hiemoptysis, hssmate- 
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I ttesis, or bleeding from the bowels, to decide whether the bleed-* 
ing is serious or only of trivial consequence. 

It is of the first importance to insist upon rest in any case of 
hfematuria — especially so in cases where the patient has passed 
the age of 45 or 50. Even when you are pretty sure that the 
blood comes from the urethra, in a young and apparently healthy 
man, it is nevertheless most desirable to act upon the cautious 
side, for by making the patient rest at once, you may save him 
from a somewhat severe illness, or from the occurrence of patho- 
logical changes which may result in stricture, abscess, or some 
other serious and troublesome lesion. Even where bleeding 
occurs from an inflamed surface of mucous membrane, where 
there is continued irritation and movement of the parts, the 
discharge is often followed by the pouring out of lymph, which 
results in thickening and formation of fibroid tissue. This 
change is especially damaging in the case of the mucous mem- 
brane of the ureters, bladder, or urethra. In cases of hemor- 
frhage we canTiot be too strong in insisting upon rest for a few 
days or a week, or until we feel pretty certain that all danger of 
a repetition of the discharge of blood has ceased. 

Blood Corpuscles usually form a red or brownish- red gran- 
ular deposit, which sinks to the bottom of the vessel ; but a few 
corpuscles are usually diffused through the urine. If the urine 
be perfectly neutral, or slightly alkaline in its reaction, the coior 
of the blood will be bright red ; but in those instances in which 
the reaction is decidedly acid, it will be found of a brown color, 
imparting to the supernatant fluid a "smoky" hue. When the 
urine has a decidedly " smoky appearance" it will often be found 
that the blood is derived from the kidney. If, however, the 
urine is decidedly alkaline, the blood will retain its florid red 
color. In the majority of cases in which the mixture of blood 
and urine is bright red, it is probable that it has escaped from the 
mucous membrane of the bladder, or from the prostate or urethra. 
If blood globules remain long in urine, ihey become much 
altered in form, the outline appearing irregular and ragged, and 
die surface granular. Sometimes, however, they appear swollen 

i very much enlarged. These changes are, no doubt, due to 
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physical actions. The characlers of blood corpuscles are repre- 
semed in " loo Urinary Deposits," PI. VIII, Fig. loo. As a 
single grain of blood contains three hundred million blood cor- 
puscles or more, it must be obvious that only one drop diffused 
through a pint or more of urine would yield corpuscles enough 
to be discovered by microscopical examination, if time were 
allowed for the sediment to subside. 

if blood remains for some time stagnant in the uriniferous 
tubes, or in the capillary vessels, before it passes into the urine, 
crystals of hsemaloidin are often found. From five days to two 
weeks probably elapse before the crystals in question result. 
Blood in the urine may be derived from any part of the genito- 
urinary mucous membrane. In the female, it often escapes from 
the vessels of the uterus or vagina. At the time of the menstrual 
discharge a good deal of blood is, of course, found in the urine. 
For some days afterward a few blood corpuscles and disintegrated 
blood corpuscles may often be detected. In some cases it would 
appear that small quantities of blood get entanglea in the mucus 
and amongst the papillse of the mucous membrane of the os and 
cervix, or in folds or depressions of the mucous membrane, for 
in some cases we find blood corpuscles in the water for many 
days after the catamenial discharge has ceased. Some of these 
cases are put down as renal calculus, while in others the blood 
corpuscles are regarded as evidence of the existence of ulceration 
of the OS uteri. From the urine of some females, who hever- 
theless enjoy excellent health, blood corpuscles are hardly ever 
absent, and are almost always to be detected if a considerable 
quantity of the urine be allowed Is stand for some lime, and the 
slight deposit which subsides is submitted to microscopic ex- 
amination. 

Blood may come from the kidney, in consequence of recent 
inflammation or old-standing disease, causing distention and 
rupture of the vessels of the Malpighian body, or its escape may 
depend upon that peculiar condition of system in which there is 
a tendency to capillary hemorrhage in all parts of the body, a 
condition which is now known as Hfemoph ilia (ni/to, blood, fuia, 
love, friendship, fondness, "predisposition for"). In one case 
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in which there was occasional bleeding from the gums, (he urine 
ined blood dtiring a period of nine months. In this case 
there was no loss in weight during the five years the patient was 
under observation. 

When blood corpuscles are found entangled in casts, we may 
feel sure that they have escaped from capillary vessels in the 
cortical or secreting portion of the kidney, in most cases from 
the vessels of the Malpighian body. The blood is sometimes 
poured into the upper part of the uriniferous tube, while the cast 
is found in the lower; but more generally the blood escapes into 
the part of the tube where the cast is formed. The cast, how- 
ever, is not composed of fibrin. If urine containing blood is 
acid, it has a dark, smoky appearance. This change in color, 
which is more marked when a small quantity of blood is very 
gradually mixed with a large amount of acid urine, is due to the 
action of the acid of the urine upon the hEemoglobin. 

Hemorrhage from the kidney also occurs in the course of 
many forms of chronic disease. In such instances it is a favor- 
able sign if the albumen is not to be detected after we have 
aratnation, to find blood corpuscles, 
itinues to be passed, in the absence 
may feel sure that it has not been 
iped with the corpuscles 
Its presence must be 



failed, upon microscopical e: 

If the albumen, however, cc 

of any blood corpuscles, we 

solely derived from the serum which e 

through the ruptured capillary vessels. 



attributed to chronic renal disease. It is important to be able 
to determine whether there is more albumen than may be ac- 
counted for by the presence of the blood — whether the case is 
one of hemorrhage only, or of hemorrhage complicated with 
acute or chronic kidney disease. 

When the kidney is injured by mechanical violence, hemor- 
rhage occurs, and sometimes a violent shake appears sufficient to 
cause the rupture of some of the small vessels of the kidney, 
and the escape of a considerable quantity of blood in the urine, 
A gentleman of my acquaintance fell against a step, and his side 
and back came violently in contact with the edge. Much blood 
soon made its appearance in his water, and for several days the 
hemorrhage was severe. After the lapse of a fortnight the urine 
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Still contained an abundant brownish deposit, in which a few 
altered blood corpuscles with numerous crystals of hiematoidin 
were found. The blood effused in some of the tubes had proba- 
bly remained in them a sufficient time for the crystals to be 
formed from the blood-coloring matter. I have seen similar 
crystals in sputum some time after hemoptysis; also in the fiuid 
outside hydatids of the liver, which sometimes escapes wilh the 
sputum; and oftentimes in clots in the brain two or three weeks 
after rupture of the vessel. 

Hemorrhage from the kidney is not uncommon in cases of 
continued fever. Sometimes it occurs in the course of pneu- 
monia; and I have seen it in several cases of acute rheumatism. 
In all these conditions the vessels of the kidneys and internal 
organs generally are highly congested. 

Hemorrhage from the kidney and bladder always occurs sooner 
or later in the course of cancer of these organs. The diagnosis 
in the early period of the case is often very difficult, as there 
may be no pain and a complete absence of any definite symp- 
toms. The persistence of the hemorrhage, however, its occasional 
increase in amount, the gradual emaciation of the patient, espe- 
cially if he be upward of fifty, will lead the practitioner to 
suspect the real nature of the malady, and not unfrequently the 
detection of cancer cells in the urine proves beyond doubt the 
serious nature of the case. Fungus of the kidney or bladder is 
almost invariably accompanied by hemorrhage, which is some- 
times very violent, and soon exhausts the patient ; and this violent 
bleeding may be the first intimation to the patient of the existence 
of anything wrong. Hemorrhage from the prostate may be due 
to a very serious affection, and it is oftentimes one of the first 
symptoms of structural disease of that organ. Occasionally the 
veins of the gland become dilated and varicose, and at length 
rupture. The attack may last a few weeks, and then pass off, or 
it may continue, in spite of all treatment, until the patient's 
strength becomes exhausted. 

1 have known hemorrhage- of a very decided character from 
le bladder, from the prostate, and from the urethra, occasioned 
y mere jolting over a rough road. Hemorrhage of this kind is 
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sometimes very troublesome, and continues for so many days 
tha.t we begin to fear it depends upoD actual disease. We must, 
therefore, press upon ihe patient the extreme importance of rest 
until the bleeding ceases. Citrate of potash and purgatives seem 
to be of use in many cases, and should be prescribed before gallic 
acid is given. The position of the calculus can sometimes be 
fixed by the discovery of epithelium from the pelvis of the kidney 
or from the ureter mixed with the blood or entangled in the 
meshes of small blood clots. 

Hemorrhage from calculus in the bladder is often very 
considerable, and occasionally persists uninterruptedly for days 
or weeks; but more commonly it lasts only for a few days, 
and recurs after an interval. The patient should, of course, be 
carefuUv sounded. 

Hematuria may depend upon a calculus being impacted in 

the kidney, in which case it may continue for a day or two, and 

then cease entirely for some time. In many cases it recurs 

I constantly after unusual exertion or jolting. I have seen a case 

which violent pain down the ureter, with retraction of the 

I corresponding testicle, persisted for years during boyhood, after 

exertion. 

Simple hemorrhage, not dependent upon organic disease, 

iometimes takes place from the mucous membrane of the blad- 

I der, as well as from other mucous membranes, as those of the 

e, throat, air-lubes, stomach, intestines, etc. ; but it must 

\ never be forgotten that slight hemorrhage is often the very first 

I symptom of very serious changes, and the practitioner should, 

} therefore, in a doubtful case, always give a very guarded opinion, 

and see and examine the patient a few limes before he commits 

himself to a diagnosis. 

When blood is found in the water pretty frequently, after the 

age of 60, the observer should be very careful not to commit 

himself to an opinion until he has examined many specimens of 

water, at intervals of a week or two, as the blood may be due to 

I the commencement of malignant disease. Every now and then 

L a few cancer cells may be found if carefully searched for. 

Small quantities of blood are sometimes passed day after day 
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by apparently healthy persons, just as micturition ceases. It 
seems as if the effort to expel the last drop of urine had caused 
the rupture of a few capillaries about the membranous part of 
the urethra or neck of the bladder. The hemorrhage usually 
ceases after a time, if the patient rests. Usually no special treat- 
ment is necessary, but it may be desirable to give a saline purge. 
In some of the cases which have fallen under my notice the 
bleeding was certainly caused by an undue sexual indulgence. 
Occasionally a few blood corpuscles are found in the urine, 
although not a trace of albumen can be detected in it. Some- 
times the blood remains for some time in some part of the 
urinary passages before it escapes, and the serum and all the 
soluble constituents are absorbed, the red blood corpuscles in 
certain cases not being so much altered as is usual. 

Blood Clols assume various forms, and if they have been 
retained for many days in the bladder, undergo great changes in 
color and form, so that there may be considerable difficulty in 
identifying them. They have been mistaken for portions of 
mucous membrane, entozoa, and other things. Clots of extra- 
ordinary forms are often passed by patients suffering from renal 
calculus. Sometimes these clots are of very curious shapes, and 
occasionally upon the surface will be found a depression, evidently 
from the stone over which the blood had coagulated. By care- 
ful microscopical examination, without disturbing the clot, small 
crystals may sometimes be seen, which have been detached from 
the surface of the stone. Epithelium, which may sometimes be 
identified without difficulty, is often entangled in the blood clot. 
The ova of entozoa are also occasionally found. By careful 
examination of the blood clot, in short, we may often gain very 
important information which is of the greatest assistance to us in 
forming a conclusion as to the nature of the case. 

Hemorrhage caused by Eniozaa in the Kidney. — The presence 
of entozoa in the kidney is occasionally the cause of the escape 
of large quantities of blood from the renal vessels. In some of 
these cases there is bleeding to an alarming extent. The patient 
becomes blanched and very feeble, and his case is diagnosed as 
soft cancer of the kidney or bladder, until the urinary deposit is 
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carefully examined, and ihen ova or fragments of [he envelope 
of ihe ovum of Bilharzia are discovered (Bilharzia Hiemotobia, 
-'■ loo Urinary Deposits," PI. VIII, Fig. 112). This entozoon 
occurs in Egypt, the Mauritius, and many parts of the East. 
Dr. John Harley has discovered the ova of this entozoon in 
the urine of several persons from the Cape, where the disease 
was coniracled. Dr. Harley considered that the ova came from 
a particular species of Bilharzia, vfhich he named Capensis. See 
"The Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 1864," 
and following year. Strongylus is another entozoon which 
gives rise to much hemorrhage in the very rare case.s in which il 
occurs. 

Intestinal worms are sometimes passed into the vessel contain- 
ing the urine, and the patient not unfrequently affirms that they 
come from the bladder, Various species of acari are frequently 
' met with in urine. It need hardly be said they were not formed 
1 .in the urinary organs. Insects and their larvie are, from time to 
I time, brought to us in specimens of urine. Patients will positively 
1 issert that larvas of the common flesh-fly have been passed through 
' the urethra. I have, on many occasions, had specimens of Ihe 
common maggot and cheese maggot forwarded to me, with the 
positive assurance that they have been voided by the patient. 
1 The presence of the tracheae in every part of the body proves 
E to be an insect, and it need scarcely be said that an 
I air-breathing insect could not have been developed in any part 
of the urinary organs. These insect larvs will pass through 
i the entire tract of the intestinal canal in a living state. See 
"The Microscope in its Application to Practical Medicine," 
and references to papers by Dr. Brinton and Mr. Blood. 

Treatment of Hscmaturia. — In acute febrile conditions, 
as has been already remarked, the kidneys are apt to become 
congested, and sometimes considerable quantities of blood may 
,be lost. The symptom generally passes off after a few days, but 
in one case of atute rheumatism, it persisted for three weeks, 
producing an aniemic condition; cupping over the loins and 
) several remedies were tried, but did not seem to produce any 
I immediate effect upon the hemorrhage, which, however, gradu- 
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ally subsided as the patient improved in health. Turpentine in 
this, as well as in some other forms of hemorrhage, seems to do 
good. Acetate of lead, in doses of three or four grains every 
three hours, for five or six doses, often checks hemorrhage. 
This remedy was much employed by Dr. Golding Bird. It is, of 
course, very important not to continue giving lead for any 
length of time, and it.should be borne in mind that some per- 
sons are more susceptible to its influence than others. If the 
blue line should appear near the free edge of the gums, the lead 
must be stopped, and its elimination promoted by purgatives 
and sudorifics. 

Gallic add is one of the most powerful remedies in hemor- 
rhage from the kidneys or bladder. It may be given in much 
larger doses thah is usually recommended. The reputation of 
this remedy would, I think, soon be greater than it is if those 
who try it would give it in sufficiently large doses, and persevere 
in its use for several days before replacing it by other astrin- 
gents. As gallic acid probably acts according to the strength 
of its solution which bathes the bleeding tissue, it is necessary to 
ensure the introduction of a certain quantity into the blood by 
the frequent administration of successive doses, We must 
remember that gallic acid soon passes away from the blood, 



'fore, only by admin- 
> compensate for this 
id we must give it in 
mpensate for what is 



being carried 

istering frequent doses that we can hope 
continual draitiing away of the remedy, i 
quantity and often enough to more than < 
removed with excrementitious matters. 

In chronic bleeding from the surface of the mucous membrane 
of the pelvis of kidneys, ureters, bladder and urethra, and from 
villous growths, as well as in the very obstinate hemorrhage from 
large fungous tumors of the kidney and bladder, I have found 
gallic acid most valuable in a large number of cases, and for 
some years past I have been led to depend upon it more and 
more. In that spongy condition of the prostate where the 
veins are large and the capillaries of the surface considerably 
dilated, and forming here and there little pouches like aneuris- 
mat dilatations, hemorrhage is often not only very obstinate, but 
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Ifrom time to time blood escapes in such excessive quantity as to 

■ Manch and weaken the patient. The remedy should be given 

■ in frequent doses, day and night, until the bleeding is very de- 
^cidedly reduced in degree, when it may be ordered once in six 

or less frequemly, being again increased in frequency if 
the patient ceases to improve or the hemorrhage again increases 
in severity, 

Gallic acid seldom disagrees in any way. Some patients 
complain of its taste, but it is generally well borne by the stom- 
ach. It does not cause constipation, and even when the crys- 
tals are swallowed in a slate of suspension in water or mucilage, 
DO inconvenience results, and the stomach is not disturbed by 
their presence. The glycerine of gallic acid is, however, the 

»inost pleasant form in which to prescribe the remedy. This 
contains one part of gallic acid in four. Forty minims will 
contain ten grains, and may be given in distilled water, pepper- 
mint, orange or other water. But it is most essential that the 
patient should persist in taking the doses regularly for several 
days. Gallic acid is absorbed by the blood, and much of it 
passes away in the urine, and it is probable that it acts directly 
on the tissues from which the bleeding is taking place, and, 
therefore, a certain strength of solution is necessary to get the 

tgood effects, and this can only be obtained by its persistent 
introduction into the stomach and so into the blood, at short 
intervals of time. I have given gallic acid in ten-grain doses 
every two hours, without intermission, for three weeks, no objec- 
tion having been made on the patient's part. Whether much 
larger doses would be absorbed I doubt, but I am not aware to 
what extent the remedy may be pushed, nor do I know in what 
I respect very large doses would be deleterious. I have gener- 
tally found that the desired effect has resulted after ten-grain 
F doses had been kept up for three or four days, and in cases 
where the bleeding did not actually cease, it was certainly 
well under control. In several of those painful cases of 
hemorrhage from fungous growth the bleeding was much 
I lessened and the fatal result, I think, postponed; in some 
r my cases, I should say that death was due rather to ex- 
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haustion and weakening of the general health, than lo hemor- 
rhage. I therefore commend this remedy in the cases of 
hemorrhage to which 1 have referred, and I prescribe it with 
confidence. Its use nriay be steadily continued until its bene- 
ficial action is clearly established. 

Ergot of rye, alum, matico and other styptics may be tried in 
obstinate cases. 

The Liquid Extract {Extrattutn Ergota liquiduni) is the best 
preparation of ergot. Fifteen or twenty minims may be given 
every two hours, or more frequently, for two or three days at a 
time, but I cannot say lo what extent the use of this drug may 
' be pushed with safety, or the symptoms which indicate that the 
patient is taking larger doses of the remedy or more frequently 
than is desirable. 

Hamamelis baric {HamameUs virginica, the American Witch 
Hazel), contains principles which are not only astringent but 
soothing, and perhaps, sedative. It has been much prescribed 
in diarrhoea, dysentery and irritable states of the intestinal 
canal ; but tt also acts on the mucous membrane of the urinary 
organs. In bleeding from any part of the urinary tract and 
hemorrhage from the vagina, from five to twenty minims of the 
tincture may be given in an ounce of water every two or three 
hours, but I am not aware to what extent the remedy may be 
pushed in serious cases, or what symptoms result if much larger 
doses than those mentioned above are given. 

As an injection for the vagina or bladder, one part of the 
tincture may be diluted with from twenty to forty parts of tepid 
distilled water. 

In some very severe cases of hEematuria depending on renal 
disease, advantage has resulted from the administration of the 
tincture of perchloride of iron. In this, as in many other forms 
of disease, more relief may be afforded by improving the stale 
of the blood than by giving remedies supposed to affect directly 
the particular action at fault. £ have seen patients suffering from 
chronic renal disease, completely blanched by renal hemorrhage, 
who have improved immediately after they had been put upon 
iron and quinine, a more generous diet, and the digestive power 
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had been increased by the administration of hydrochloric acid 
and pepsin. 

Hemorrhage from the kidney which results from a blow, fall, 
I or other injury, often ceases if the patient remains perfectly quiet 
I for a few days. It is doubtful if recovery can take piace after 
I very decided laceration of the kidney, but it is probable that in 
I many instances some of the delicate capillaries may be ruptured 
' without the secreting structure being actually torn through. 

In that obstinate and distressing form of hemorrhage which 

takes place from the prostate, the patient should remain in the 

recumbent posture with the peWis raised on a pillow, to favor 

I the gravitation of blood from the gland, and he should be kept 

as quiet as possible. Iron, gallic acid, turpentine or other 

I styptics ought to be tried, but I am sorry to say they often fail 

' to afford as much relief as is desired. Sometimes small pieces 

' of ice placed in the rectum diminish the hemorrhage. In such 

cases, if we are sure of the absence of stone, and there is no 

other positive indication for its use, it is desirable to avoid intro- 

I ducing the catheter, for the operation frequently increases the 

[ hemorrhage and adds to the distress the patient already suffers. 

In cases in which the blood has coagulated within the bladder, 

and especially if the hemorrhage continues, the practice of intro- 

I ducing an instrument to break up the clot, and the injection of 

, iced water, has been recommended. Dr. Prout injected into 

\ the bladder a solution of alum (zo to 40 grains in a pint of 

water), and says that by this proceeding he succeeded in 

slopping violent vesical hemorrhage which had resisted other 

[ methods. 

In hemorrhage depending upon cancer of the kidney or blad- 
der, the treatment is necessarily only palliative. Gallic acid, 
opium and complete rest sometimes afford great tem[>orary 
relief. If, in such a case, the hemorrhage is dangerous, from 
its excessive amount, ice should be applied to the pubisj and 
j styptics may be injected into the bladder. 

If the blood present in the urine has escaped from the kidney 
in consequence of acute congestion or inflammation, as may 
generally be determined by the sudden accession of the sjmp- 
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toms, ihe small quantity of the urine, the presence of casts, a 
considerablequantity of albumen, associated with puffiness about 
the face, and perhaps lumbar pain — the case must be treated by 
rest, purgation and sweating, and, in bad cases, the patient 
should be cupped over the loins. If the escape of the blood 
from the kidney is due to a low state of health, or to a condi^- 
tion of system allied to that which gives rise to purpura or to. 
hsemophilia, the treatment must be directed to improving the; 
general health and the action of the stomach ; tonics, the tinc- 
ture of perchloride of iron or gallic acid may be given ; quinine, 
dilute acids and pepsin also do good. If hematuria occurs ia^ 
the course of a case of scurvy, the scurvy, not the hsmaturiaj 
must, so to say, be treated ; lemon or lime juice, fresh vegetablaf: 
and plenty of milk, as usually given in this disease, will be; 
of essential service. i 

In cases where the hemorrhage depends upon renal calculus,' 
rest in the recumbent posture must be enjoined. See the treaUi 
ment of renal calculus. ■ 

As regards the treatment of cases of hemorrhage caused b^^ 
the presence of entozoa there is little to be said. Some of the 
styptics already referred to, particularly gallic acid and ergot,^ 
may be given in cases where the hemorrhage is considerable ji 
but as a general rule the bleeding gets less after a lime, and 16 
the general health be sustained by nutrient substances, and: 
preparations of iron prescribed, the loss of blood is soon made- 
up, and the patient may completely regain his health in a few^ 
months. Demulcent substances, such as linseed tea and barley- 
water, flavored with a little lemon juice and sugar, seem tO' 
soothe the irritated mucous membrane. Persons who live ini 
districts infested with entozoa should be most careful to avoid 
drinking any water which has not been previously boiled for at 
least ten minutes. It is probable that the immature parasites or, 
ova gain admission into the system with the water, or even io' 
the bodies of small animals which live in the water. 
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REDDISH-BROWN DEPOSIT, LIKE BLOOD — INTERMITTENT 

HiEMATINURIA. 

The variation in color of different specimens of urine passed 
within a few days by the same person is very remarkable, and 
seems to be due to varying conditions, internal and external, 
allied to those which determine great changes in the urea, uric 
acid, and other organic constituents of the urine. The alter- 
ation in color is mainly occasioned by chemical changes in the 
coloring matter of the red blood corpuscles. The ratio of disin- 
tegration and solution of these varies greatly at different times, 
and the character and intensity of the color produced is liable 
to great alterations. The deep color of the urine, irrespective 
of the presence of bile, in diseases of the liver, has been often 
remarked by physicians practicing in India ; and my friend, Dr. 
Payne, made some interesting observations on this point, which 
will be found in the ** Indian Annals of Medical Science" 
(Calcutta, Sept. 4th, 1858). In order to detect the coloring 
matter. Dr. Payne boils the urine, and then adds a drop of 
nitric acid. Various shades of color are produced, but at last 
the mixture becomes of a ruby red. The coloring matter of the 
blood corpuscles may be present in urine without any corpuscles. 
In many cases the serum is highly colored, and the dissolved 
coloring matter is excreted by the kidneys. Blood may escape 
from the vessels into the tubes of the kidney, the corpuscles may 
gradually become disintegrated, and the coloring matter be dis- 
solved. Sometimes the coloring matter forms an abundant 
granular deposit containing also urates or uric acid, or large 
collections of granules and minute dark red angular particles, 
derived from the red blood corpuscles, may exist. That bile 
acids and their salts were powerful solvents of blood corpuscles 
was long ago proved by Huhnefeld, Plattner, and Simon ; and 
it has been shown by Kiihne that, by the action of the colorless 
biliary acids or their salts upon the blood corpuscles, the bile- 
coloring matter is produced. The bile acids themselves are 
not converted into the coloring matter, as Frerichs held, for 
they pass through the system unchanged. In certain cases where 
these processes are deranged it is very probable that the blood 
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corpuscles are disintegrated in abnormal quantity, and rapidly 
converted into pigment, which escapes in the urine. The 
complicated mutual reactions which would ensue when varying 
proportions of biliary acids, h^maiine, and oxygen are presented 
to each other in the living blood, would fully account for the 
different characters and tints which the coloring matters in urine 
assume in various instances. Professor Vogel alludes to a case 
in which the color of the urine became very dark after the 
inhalation of arseninretled hydrogen. Some experiments were 
made upon a dog, and it was found that the dark color was due 
to the disintegration of the blood corpuscles. Albumen was 
present, but no blood corpuscles could be detected. A similar 
disintegration of blood corpuscles seems to take place in typhoid 
fever, and in several other diseases. It is not uncommon to find 
distinct crystals of hxraatoidin amongst the brown coloring 
matter. These were no doubt formed in the upper part of the 
uriniferous tubes, where the coloring matter had remained 
quiescent for some time. 

Black Pigmenl.—\it. Marcct, Med.-Chir. Trans., iSzz, de- 
scribes a black pigment which was present in the urine of a 
child. After the addition of an acid, some black ftocculi were 
deposited. The coloring matter was dissolved by alkali, and 
Prout called it melanic acid. Professor Dulk gives a case in 
which a black deposit was separated from the urine by filtration. 
Other examples are recorded by Dr. Hughes. In three of these 
cases creasote had been taken internally, and in two, tar had 
been applied externally, In one case a dense black precipitate 
was thrown down by heat and nitric acid, which was examined 
by Dr. Odling, who found that by exposure it became converted 
into indigo blue. He draws attention to the close alliance 
between indigo and the creasote series of compounds, and sug- 
gests that, in the above cases, it was derived from the tar or 
crKisote. (Guy's Hospital Reports, 3d Ser., Vpls. II and III.) 
Dr. Stevenson refers to a case of melanurla in Vol. XIU of the 
third series of the Guy's Hospital Reports, 1867. The urine, 
which was black, and in thin layers brownish-black, like a mix- 
ture of India ink and water, was passed by a woman whose 
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ihigh bad beeo aropntated br Mr. Bryant. The stamp had been 
dressed with a solutioo of carbolic arid. In most of the cases of 
Mack arine which hare been reported, pitch, tar, or other sub- 
stance CDOUiniog carbolic acid, had been taken or applied 
externally. In this case. Dr. Stevenson proved that the color 
did not depend upon any compoands allied to albunxB or 
baematine. and indigo blue was carefolly sought for, bat none 
could be detected. The coloring matter was freely soluble in 
potash. After the nrine had been boiled with hydrochloric acid 
far soaie time, it acquired the property of reducing oxide of 
copper, and Dr. Stevenson therefore infeis the presence of a 
snbstaoce capable of yielding sugir. This was probably a tol- 
oting matter allied to that formed by the action of concentrated 
acids on the extractive matters. 

Sometimes the urine is made black by remedies prescribed by 
the physician. If large doees of gallic acid be given, and the 
orine passed be tested with a solution of a salt of iron, a black 
color like ink results. Sometimes patients taking gallic acid pas 
orine of a dark color, and it has been noticed that if iron is 
administered at the same time the urine is occasionally perfectly 
black. My friend. Dr. George May, of Reading, sent me a 
specimen of urine passed by a patient who was taking lactate of 
iron and gallic acid. The urine was almost as dark as ordinary 
writing ink. 

It not unfrequently happens that the urine contains a red- 
brown and bulky deposit much resembling blood in its general 
appearance, but of a browner and more dull color. Upon 
microscopical examination not a blood corpuscle is to be found, 
and the deposit is seen to consist entirely of brown, granular 
matter. The older observers invariably called this deposit blood, 
fiom its color. No blood corpuscles are present, but no doubt 
the deposit is derived from the red blood corpuscles, by some 
disintegrative process. These cases are quite distinct from those 
in which the coloring matter of the red blood corpuscles is dis- 
solved and excreted in a soluble form, as occurs in the course of 
' exhaustive fevers, etc. 

The cases to which I have now to direct attention are those 
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in which the coloring matter found in unusual quantity exists, in 
great part, in an insoluble form. In many of them there is a 
reddish-brown, bulky deposit, which varies in amount, and is 
only occasionally present. As I have remarked, no blood is 
present, and in the majority of the cases not a blood corpuscle 
can be found after the most careful search through many speci- 
mens of the deposit, examined by the twelfth of an inch objective. 
Albumen may be present in considerable quantity, or the merest 
trace may be detected. Albumen may be found in the urine 
licfore the characteristic color appears. It usually is present in 
considerable quantity while the hiematinuria lasts, and persists 
for some time after the attack has passed off. The cases in which 
this brown, blood-like deposit occurs, which is completely free 
from blood corpuscles, are spoken of as iniermittent hamaiuria, 
or hamatinuria, or hismogloiiaiiria. The brown, granular color- 
ing matter is derived from the blood corpuscles by disintegration, 
but precisely where the disintegrative process takes place, and 
the exact conditions under which it is effected, are questions still 
surrounded by much uncertainty. The deposit only occurs now 
and then, sometimes not oftener than once in six months, but in 
some cases once in two or three weeks. Between the attacks the 
patient seems to be quite well, and his urine perfectly clear. It 
may be altogether free from albumen, or this substance may be 
always present in small quantity. 

The cases in which this deposit occurs are characterized by a 
train of very remarkable and definite symptoms. The disease 
may last for many years, or the patient may suffer from one or 
two attacks, and then get quite well. The symptoms by which 
the attack of haematinuria is ushered in, the general look of the 
patient, the temporary relief always following the use of large 
doses of quinine or cinchona, or both, favor the opinion formed 
by many who have studied the disease, that it is nearly related to 
intermittent febrile conditions, though the real nature of the 
malady cannot be said to have been ascertained up to the present 
time. From ten to twenty grains of quinine may be given twice 
or three times daily. In one very bad case of this affection Sir 
William Gull prescribed with great benefit quinine and every 
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'tind of bark in the Pharmacopeia. The patient's strength 
t be sustained by a nourishing, easily -digestible diet, and 
when the paroxysm is coming on, and during its occurrence, it 
is often necessary to give stimulants. Ammonia seems to relieve 
the malaise and depression in some cases. 

The attack usually begins with a feeling of chilliness and 
malaise, sometimes heightened to a distinct rigor. Not only is 
there severe lumbar pain, but pain down the back; coldness of 
the hands and feet, pallor, and blueness of fingers and toes, and 
not unfrequently of the face and lips. Indeed, the look of the 
skin of the extremities reminds one of the appearance and cold- 
ness in the collapse stage of cholera, so very marked is it. The 
tongue is often furred, and the digestion much deranged, but 
there is seldom more than slight fever, and in many cases the 
temperature is not above the normal. These symptoms are often 
associated with nausea, a complete distaste for food, intense 
weakness, and a longing to _go to bed and get warm; and this 
longing should at once be gratified. In fact, the phenomena 
which usher in an attack of intermittent hsematinuria are essen- 
tially the same as those which many have frequently experienced, 
only in a very slight degree, when an ordinary cold or a bilious 
attack is about to come on, and precisely accord with those 
which characterize decided agues and various intermittent febrile 
affections. 

In intermittent hscmatinuria exposure to cold when the circu- 
lation is weak has, I think, much to do with the initiatory symp- 
toms. As regards the pallor, lividity, and slightly yellow color 
of the skin, it must be remarked that it is very common to meet 
with these changes in people who are generally considered, and 
consider themselves, to be in good health. One, two, or more 
fingers of one or both hands become very cold and pallid, the 
capillary circulation being very much lowered, or completely 
checked for the time. This state may last for minutes only, or 
for hours. The circulation may be restored by a little gentle 
friction, or the blood may not be caused to return to the surface 
by any efforts that may be made for the purpose of effecting this 
object. The state of the vessels of the cold skin is, of course, 
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due 'to contraction of the minute arteries, induced by some 
change of a reflex character in the nerve centres which govern 
them. 

It is not improbable tliat the general symptoms referred to 
which characterize the commencement of the attack are due to 
changes in the blood, and probably correspond to the period of 
the disintegration of the blood -corpascles, and the accumula- 
tion in the blood of the resulting products. In attacks of inter- 
mittent fever, and in all those less marked affections which are, 
however, distinctly aguish in their character, do we not notice 
disturbance of the circulation in the liver and spleen? In 
these, as well as in most minor maladies belonging to the class, 
accumulation of blood in the liver and spieen, and slowed cir- 
culation of venous blood through these organs, as well as through 
the veins of the viscera generally, may almost be said to be the 
one constant broad phenomenon. It seems, then, probable that 
in an attack of intermittent haematinuria, the first phenomenon 
is accumulation of blood in the liver and spleen, where con- 
siderable disintegration of red blood corpuscles takes place ; 
possibly, also, to some extent, in the vessels of the system 
generally, but mainly in the vessels of these organs where the 
circulation is very slow, and where disintegrative changes nor- 
mally occur. The products of the breaking down of the red 
corpuscles being slowly driven into the general circulation, set 
up those disturbances of the nerves and vessels of the surface 
which cause the feeling of chilliness and the rigors when they 
occur, and usher in the actual attack. Soon, however, the kid- 
neys begin to act, and the noxious products which have been 
accumulating in the blood ar« by degrees eliminated ; not with- 
out serious derangement of the vascular and secreting apparatus 
of the kidney itself, but with great relief to all the symptoms 
which accompanied the paroxysm. The patient, weak and ail- 



ing, gradually regains 
thing but perfect health. 

Intermittent hBemaiiniiri 
sionally met with in childr 
men from 25 to 50. The 



usual state, which, however 

1 rarely occurs in women, but is occa* 

;n . Those who principally suffer are 
iffeclion often lasts for a year or two, 



and ihen gradually passes off, but it may persist during a long 
life. The inter-paroxysraal periods vary greatly in length, and 
in favorable cases the paroxysms occur after longer intervals of 
time, and at length cease. (5^^ a paper by me in No. 2 of the 
Practitionfr, p. 73, July, 1868.) The urine in this condi- 
tion is usually of high specific gravity, frequently 1.025 ^° ^'^SS- 
The high specific gravity generally depends upon the quantity 
of urea present. Urates are often detected, and uric acid is not 
uncommon. The reddish-brown deposit is very characteristic, 
but to the unaided eye it is not unlike the deposit which is 
found in cases of some forms of cancer of the bladder. These 
deposits can, with certainty, be distinguished from one another 
by microscopical examination. Not unfrequently a few red 
blood corpuscles are to be detected in the deposit, but generally 
not one is to be found. As the deposit becomes more scanty, 
the water falls in specific gravity, and the albumen, which at firet 
was in very considerable quantity, either becomes reduced to a 
mere trace or completely disappears, and perfectly healthy urine 
is secreted until the next paroxysm occurs. In the interval the 
patient seems to be in fair health. The subjects of this malady 
are seldom robust or very strong, and most are thin and pale, 
and generally troubled with stomach derangement from time to 
lime, or they habitually suffer. In the cases under observation 
which have ended fatally, the condition has been complicated 
with some other pathological change, and in many of the cases 
which have been recorded, concurrent affections of a different 
order altogether have been present In one case under my care 
for years, there was certainly structural disease of the cord, pro- 
bably of the nature of what has been termed insular sclerosis. 
In another there was cancer of the kidney, but I believe the 
hjemaiinuria commenced long before the cancer developed, and 
proliably was not in any way connected with the disease that 
destroyed life. The condition is often associated with actual 
gout or with a gouty state of systern. 

One of the most striking cases of hrematinuria I ever saw was 
that of an intimate friend of my own. The condition extended 
over a period of more than ten years, during which time the 
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remarkable red-brown deposit, withoiil a single ordinary blond 
corpuscle, with considerable quantities of albumen, was hardly 
ever absent for more than a month or so at a time. The super- 
vention of an attack was always marked by chilliness, pallor of 
the surface, and not unfrcquently very severe rigors. The 
patient felt weak and exhausted, but intellectual action was 
never even disturbed. The tongue was always much coated 
when an attack came on, and the- digestion was weak and de- 
ranged. When the paroxysm began the patient was obliged to 
go to bed. He felt sure the malady was made worse by cold ; 
and a warm climate, warm rooms and warm weather always 
brought relief. When he was pretty well, he suffered much from 
change from warm to cold weather, and was obliged to live iii a 
room artificially heated. Gallic acid, iron, and every form of 
styptic was tried, in the most careful manner, but I think the 
only remedy which my friend was quite certain benefited him 
was quinine and preparations of bark. That these were useful 
he was convinced, and he had frequent recourse to them, and 
often in very large doses, all through his prolonged illness. 
Stimulants helped him during the paroxysms, but I do not think 
he was any better when he took wine than when he entirely 
abstained. The patient became exceedingly thin and weak, 
and at last died, exhausted and worn out. Unfortunately, no 
examination was made. 

Occasionally the sporules of fungi which very closely re- 
semble blood corpuscles in size and also in their general appear- 
ance, are found in urine. ("Archives of Medicine," Vol. II, 
p. 49,) Upon very careful examination, however, with a high 
power, a little eminence, which is the first commencement of 
the formation of a new sporule from the parent, may frequently 
be observed projecting from them. Not unfrequently two 
sporules may be seen together, one having grown from the 
other. Some time since I received a specimen of urine from a 
friend which contained numerous bodies of this kind; and the 
resemblance to blood corpuscles was so great that, had I ex- 
amined the specimen carelessly, I should certainly have con. 
sidered them to be of this nature. By using a power of 
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indered diameters, however, the true nature of the bodies was 

I distinctly made out. In some of these cases albumen, due to 

I the existence of kidney disease, may be found in small quantity, 

i This would complicate the case, and increase the chance of our 

being led to form a wrong conclusion. When doubt exists, the 

deposit should be set aside for a few days, exposed to the air in 

a warm place, and if the bodies be spores, they will germinate, 

»and all doubt as to their nature will be set al rest. 
DEPOSITS OF EPITHELIUM. 
The practitioner should be well acquainted with the charac- 
ters of the epithelium derived from different parts of the urinary 
system, not only because it is liable to undergo change in 
disease, but also on account of the evidence sometimes afforded, 
by the presence of particular kinds of epithelium, of the exact ii 

seat of the morbid change. Cells from the uriniferous tubes, " 

from the pelvis of the kidneys and from the ureters, entangled 
in fibrin or in a blood clot, for example, will sometimes assist us 
in coming to a conclusion as to the exact position of a stone. 

The seat of small ulcers may sometimes be determined by the ^^l 
same method of observation. Epithelial cells from the bladder ^^H 
are discharged in considerable numbers in cases of stone, and ^^^| 
also in cases where abrasions of the mucous membrane exist ; ^^^H 
and when an irregular growth of the mucous membrane has ^^^H 
taken place, or a tumor has been developed in connection with ^^^H 
the epithelium of the surface, or even in the submucous tissue, ^^^H 

I the alteration in the character of ihe cells of the part will excite 1 

suspicion in the miod of the observer as to the changes which | 

are going on. While if an epithelial growth has been actually ■ 

iformed, fragments of it may be, from time to time, detached, ^^^H 
and from the microscopical characters of these an exact diag- ^^^H 
nosis may sometimes be made. ^^^H 

The rate of formation of epithelium varies greatly from time ^^^^| 
to lime, and the character of the cells alters much. Sometimes, ^^^H 
possibly from prolonged inactivity, ihe formed material accumu- ^^^H 
I lates lo an unusual extent upon the surface of the cell, and its ^^^| 
ktproportion to the bioplasm becomes very considerable. In 
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olher cases, owing to accelerated growth of (he bioplasm which 
occurs in all cases of inflamnialion and fever, even in the slight- 
est degree of febrile disturbance, the relation is changed in the 
other direction. The bioplasm grows fast, and may even take 
up the formed matter already existing, while any new formed 
material produced is soft, and being quickly formed soon breaks 
down, so that it is hardly apparent. The masses of bioplasm 
grow, and divide and subdivide, and this multiplication goes on 
until the surface of the mucous membrane seems to be covered 
with a layer of soft substance more like mucus or pus than its 
normal epithelial covering. If a portion of this be submitted 
to microscopical examination, it will be found to consist almost 
entirely of smaU particles of bioplasm — in fact, of pus cor- 
puscles which have been derived from the bioplasm (nucleus^ of 
the cells of epithelium of the mucous membrane. 

The chronic changes of epithelial surfaces are no less import- 
ant than those which have just been referred to, and which may 
be fairly termed acute. Just as chronic alterations occur in the 
structure- of the derma and epidermis, so we have to notice 
changes in the tissues which lie beneath the epithelium, and the 
epithelium itself, of mucous membranes, and of glands. Changes 
occur which are probably akin to those in what is known as 
gouty psoriasis and other surface affections, where, perhaps, for 
months or years irregular growth of epithelium and subjacent 
tissue proceeds, and, by what for want of more knowledge of 
the real phenomenon we call "depraved nutrition," the struc- 
ture of the tissues gradually becomes completely changed. But, 
and it is a very remarkable circumstance, after years of abnormal 
growth and nutrition, and impaired or suspended action, the 
normal condition may be restored, and the tissue may regain its 
perfectly healthy state, and retain it henceforth through life. 
A man may have to contend with gout in many forms for years, 
perhaps for a quarter of his life, and then get completely rid of 
the tendency. Now, what is true of gout is also true of a num- 
ber of other affections which belong to the same general category 
of morbid actions. It is exceedingly important for the physi- 
I to bear well in mind the fact that many chronic maladies 
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of a most obst mate and intractable character do get well, but 
that considerable time is required for the change to be fully 
completed. How absurd, therefore, is the system of ordenog io 
such cases a few boilles of medicine. We have been driven Io 
this ridiculous practice partly by the ignorant, who still half 
believe in the value of touches, and spell.t, and charms, partly 
by absurd aifectation of the possession of some universal and 
anti-morbific power on the part of some very confident medical 
advisers, who would have it supposed that they possessed some 
means of cure not at the command of the rest of us, and of 
powers of prescribing, wonderful and exceptional, if not in a 
sense actually miraculous. Patients with chronic maladies, and 
esijecially those affecting cutaneous or mucous surfaces, must 
have patience with the physician, acid must, if they are to get 
well, submit to a definite course of treatment, resting upon u'ett 
ascertained principles, but requiring, perhaps, considerable time 
and steady perseverance. Instead of this, we find patients 
ready to pay anything for a mere promise of quick cure, how- 
ever impossible this may be, resorting first to one nostrum and 
then to another, flying from one infallilile healer to another, 
from quackery to reason and from reason back again to quack- 
cry, until their patience or the;ir purse is exhausted, and they 
pass into the condition of therapeutic unbelief and despair, as 
unreasonable and as unfounded as was the conviction that they 
would be cured in a few days by swallowing so many doses of 
some wonderful compound. 

Of the value of iodide of potassium, iodide of iron, bichloride 
of mercury, arsenic, glycerine, cod-liver oil, in proper doses 
kept up for a sufficient time, in very chronic forms of disease of 
the skin and mucous membranes, there can be no question. 
Who can doubt that alkalies and purgatives do good in many 
forms of gout and rheumatism, or that congestion of the vessels 
of the liver and kidneys is relieved by taking alkaline and other 
waters, or thai many disturbances of heallh affecting the organs 
of circulation, respiration, digestion, and the whole excretory 
system, to say nothing of those derangements of the sympathetic 
nerves and ganglia which cause such distress, are not sometimes 
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completely cured by thorough change in the habits and in the 
mode of living P How many cases do we not meet of well-to-do 
people who have been wretched for twenty years or more, from 
leading a sedentary life in London, and eating and drinking too 
weil, who get completely cured by living in a good part of the 
country, twenty or thirty miles from town, where they can be 
much out of doors, eat less than half as much as ihey formerly 
consumed, and drink water, milk, and tea or coffee only. Such 
facts, and the conclusions wliich naturally flow from their .con- 
sideration, indicate surely enough how important it is to try to 
persuade persons who are suffering from various chronic ailments 
to give themselves a chance of getting well, by placing the weak 
part for some lime under conditions, external and internal, 
which will favor or will determine its return lo the normal state. 
In no department have such considerations a more practical 
significance than in the management of chronic changes in the 
mucous membrane, and in the epithelial surface of the urinary 
organs. 

Many of the maladies in question which may have been pro- 
nounced incurable are but chronic changes which have not gone 
too far to be checked, and although there are tissue changes and 
infiltrations of lymph in the interstices of the tissue to such an 
extent as to interfere with or prevent its action, it is probable 
that in the course of weeks or months the normal slate may 
return. One cannot but be struck at the character and extent 
of theroorbid changes which have occurred in many scrofulous and 
syphilitic affections, possibly even involving the demolition of 
parts ofimportant tissues and organs, and which, nevertheless, not 
only cease, but are soon followed by a reparative process, render- 
ing the tissue or organ, perhaps not what it once was, but caus- 
ing its restoration to a condition which is not only not incom- 
patible with work, but in which the active parts resume their 
activity and continue to discharge their functions during the 
ordinary period of life, if only they are carefully protected from 
overwork, and kept from being unduly strained. Of late years 
we have so energetically studied the advanced morbid changes of 
tissues and organs, that the mind has been led to dwell perhaps 
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too much upon the degenerated, the unchangeable, and the 
irreparable, and to take a too despairing view of morbid alter- 
ations in general. Every now and then we see an example of 
return to health, or to a condition approaching it, in cases of 
long-standing disease which have been despaired of in conse- 
quence of very distinct evidence of structural change, which, 
however, had been too hastily regarded as being completely 
beyond any reparative or reconstructive operatfBn. 

Many troublesome affections of the epithelium of the skin and 
mucous membranes may be cured, if only the patient can be 
persuaded to persist in the proper treatment for a sufficient 
length of time. Witness the effects of a long-continued course 
of mercury, of iodide of potassium, or of iodide of iron. In 
many cases the course of the nutritive process has not only to be 
changed, but changed for a considerable time. Any alteration 
of the kind'required must in many cases necessarily be very slow, 
although the disturbances and derangements may have been 
effected very quickly. Improvement must first take place in the 
young particles which are growing and multiplying at some 
distance below the surface, and no very obvious alteration can 
be effected upon the surface itself until these young cells have 
passed through their several phases of development and have 
reached maturity. 

The beneficial action of local applications must likewise in 
many instances require considerable time for its full development, 
for the substance applied can only act by the influence it exerts 
upon the young cells, and it can only reach these by passing 
through the minute channels between the old cells on the sur-r 
face. In its passage it may lose much of its strength, and the. 
frequent repetition of the local application daily, or many times 
daily, may be necessary before the desired effect can possibly be 
produced. But not a few of our remedies which influence epi- 
thelial growth act through the blood, either indirectly through 
the intervention of the nerves distributed to the capillaries, or 
directly by passing from the blood with the nutrient fluid which 
traverses the capillary wall, and which comes into contact with 
the cells themselves. 

G* 
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Epithelium of the Kidney. — The epithelium of the kidney dif- 
fers sopiewhat in its characters in different parts of the tube, and 
also at different ages. That in the convoluted or secreting por- 
tion cf the tube is described as being polygonal ; it projects into 
the tube to the extent of one- third of its calibre. The epithelium 
in the straight portion of the tube is flatter, and approaches to 
the tessellated variety. Although the convoluted portion of the 
tube is much wider than the straight portion, the diameter of the 
channel is much wider in the latter position than in the former, in 
consequence of the much greater thickness of the epithelium in 
the secreting portion of the tube. Epithelium from the convo- 
luted portion of the uriniferous tube is represented in ** loo 
Urinary Deposits,*' PI. II, Fig. 27. In healthy human kidneys 
the outline of the secreting cells is not to be seen so distinctly as 
it is usually figured in anatomical works, or indeed in my own 
figures. The round body, usually termed the nucleus, is very 
clear and well defined, and this seems to be surrounded by a 
quantity of soft granular matter which varies in amount under 
different circumstances. Although sometimes there appears to 
be a cell wall, no such structure really exists, and the apparent 
line is not due to the existence of a membrane, but is caused by 
the action of water and various agents upon the external surface 
of the soft granular matter, of which the bulk of the so-called 
cell consists. In many cases of disease, the round central bodies 
or nuclei are all that can be made out ; and sometimes these are 
found in great number in the urine. The round ** cells" (bio- 
plasts or masses of germinal matter) present in the urine, in cases 
of acute nephritis, are generally the so-called "nuclei," which 
have grown in size and have increased in number in consequence 
of the very free supply of nutrient material. By the action of 
acetic acid, "nucleoli" will be rendered evident in the "nuclei." 
It would seem as if the granular matter external to the rounded 
granular body (nucleus) became altered in character under cer- 
tain circumstances. The spherical masses of germinal or living 
matter, or bioplasts, the so-called " nuclei," are embedded in a 
granular material, which they have produced, and by which they 
are separated from each other by nearly equal distances, as repre- 
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f sented in the upper part of Fig. 27, PI. II, " 100 Urinary 
f' Deposits." 

If, instead of using the terms nucleus, cell-wali anA ceU-€onienis,\ 
b we call the central mass germinal or living matter or bioplasm, 
L and the outer granular vaa-VXT formed material, the changes actu- 
I ally observed can be described without any difficulty or con- 
I liision. The formed material is rendered transparent by acetic 
I acid, as represented to the left of the figure in " 100 Urinary 
Deposits," and during life it is slowly converted into soluble 
' substances by the action of the oxygen dissolved in the water dis- 
charged from the Malpighian capillaries. The secreting epithe- 
lium probably acts in this way : the bioplasm or germinal matter 
takes up certain constituents from the blood, and thus new bio- 
plasm is formed ; but the mass does not increase in size because, 
I at the same time that matters are taken up from the blood, a 
\ portion of the bioplasm already formed undergoes conversion 
into formed material; nor in a normal slate does the formed ma- 
terial accumulate, because that which is already formed becomes 
disintegrated by the action of water and oxygen, and is resolved 
'nto urinary constituents which escape in solution in the water. 
The renal epithelium, as above remarked, readily undergoes 
I great change. In health the outermost part of the soft granular 
''material is perhaps a little firmer in consistence than that which 
I is more central. In some chronic diseases all may become hard 
[' and firm, so that the bioplasm (nucleus) in the centre of the cell 
I cannot be easily dislodged from its position. More commonly, 
t" however, the outer part breaks down, and the masses of bioplasm 
I'being set free, grow and multiply, and pass into the urine in 
' great number. See " 100 Urinary Deposits." The epithelium 
he straight portion of the tube is much flatter than that in 
' the convoluted part, and probably serves the office of a pro- 
tective covering. It is doubtful if it takes part in secretion, but 
there is some reason for thinking, with Virchow, that at least in, 
certain cases albumen escapes from the blood into this portion o. 
the uriniferous tube. 

The epithelial cells Jrom the ureter A^^ columnar and spindle-fl 
shaped. lo form and in general appearance they so closely re- j^ 
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seoible the cells in some scirrhous tumors that they have been 
mistaken for them. The observer must take the greatest care to 
avoid such an error, and thus suggest the existence of cancerous 
disease of the kidney in perfectly healthy people. 

The epithelium of the bladder varies much in different parts of 
the organ. In the fundus, there is much columnar epithelium 
mixed with large oval cells; whereas, in that part termed the 
trigone, large and slightly flattened cells, with a very distinct 
nucleus and nucleolus, are most abundant. Columnar epithelium 
appears to line the mucous follicles, while the scaly is found on 
the surface of the mucous membrane between them. Many of 
the large oval cells of bladder epithelium lie upon the summit of 
columnar cells, and their under surface exhibits corresponding 
depressions. Various forms of bladder epithelium are represented 
in "loo Urinary Deposits," PI. II, Figs. 25, 30, 32; and the 
manner in which the young cells of vesical epithelium multiply 
is represented under a power of 700 diameters (Fig. 30). The 
young cells are composed of a perfectly soft, granular material, 
and like other young cells possess no limitary membrane or cell 
wall whatever. The formation of pus from the bioplasm of 
epithelial cells may be well studied in inilammation of the 
bladder and urethra. The large cells of bladder epithelium 
V very fast in cases of epithelial cancer affecting this organ, 
probably on account of the increased flow of blood to the mucous 
membrane established by the increased demand for nutriment 
excited by the rapid growth of the cancer. 

The epithelial cells of the urethra are, for the most part, of the 
columnar form; but mixed with this there is also a good deal of 
scaly epithelium. Towards the orifice the epithelium is almost 
entirely of the scaly variety. The young bioplasts on the deep 
surface of the epithelium very readily grow and multiply unduly, 
and thus pus corpuscles result. Oftentimes this process goes on 
also in the small, glandular follicles of the mucous membrane. 
The epithelium of the^/aar is of the scaly variety, and mixed 
with it is a quantity of soft, while matter, seen under the micro- 
scope to consist of granules and numerous globules of earthy 
phosphate. This is the secretion from the modified sebaceous 
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glands in the mucous membrane of the corona, the so-called 
Smi^gma Preputii, which accumulates in some cases to an enor- 
mous extent. In a specimeu, which was removed by operation 
by ray friend Mr. Bird, now of Melbourne, I found epithelial 
cells with many well-formed crystals of cholesterine. 

The smegma preputij mixed with epithelial cells from the sur- 
face of the glans, fatty matter and earthy phosphates which have 
been deposited in it, sometimes forms hard, flaky masses, which 
have been mistaken for fragments of a pho'sphatic calculus. Not 
unfreqnently the accumulation of this secretion excites inflam- 
mation of the prepuce and glans, causing severe pain and making 
the patient really ill. We are often consulted about a form of 
herpes which is prone to occur iipon the mucous membrane in 
this situation. In some persons of a gouty tendency this affec- 
tion is often very troublesome. It generally yields to the local 
application of Goulard water or even pure water, with a mild 
mercurial purge and citrate of soda or some other saline in- 
ternally. 

Vaginal Epithelium. — The large cells of scaly epithelium so 
commonly met with in the urine of females, and derived from 
the vagina, are represented in " loo Urinary Deposits," PI. 11, 
Figs. 24, 32. They, however, vary much in size and form, and 
are sometimes very irregular in shape, with uneven, ragged edges. 
It is very common to meet with cells of vaginal epithelium the 
bioplasm or germinal matter of which is much increased in size 
and is undergoing division and subdivision into pus corpuscles. 
The quantity of epithelium which is discharged from the surface 
of the mucous membrane of the vagina is sometimes very re- 
markable, and it is not surprising that its abundant formation 
and detachment, from time to lime, should cause symptoms 
which disturb the patient and are sometimes accompanied by 
pain and distress, or at least discomfort, which rivets the atten- 
tion, and excites in the patient's mind fears of pathological 
horrors, about which, through the mistaken kindness, perhaps, 
of a learned female friend, she has been led to form some very 
vague and exaggerated notions. Injections of tepid water, tonics 
atid mild purgatives often set everything to rights in a week or 
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two, and if you can persuade the patient that a vaginal examina- 
tion is not immediately necessary, you may often ease her without 
resorting to that in many cases needless and objectionable 
method of investigation. 

Cast! of the Uterus ami Vagina. — A considerable thickness of 
the epithelial layer of the vagina, and, according to some 
observers, also that of the utepus, is sometimes shed in the form 
of a merabrauous cast or mould. I have seen such epithelial 
casts or moulds from the rectum, cesophagus, and from the 
stomach. They may be compared with ihe layers of cuticle 
which are detached from different parts of the cutaneous surface 
after scarlatina. It is only the superficial portion of the epi- 
thelial layer which is detached in these cases. 

Lcueorrhtea. — In this condition very many imperfect cells of 
vaginal epithelium are formed upon the surface of the mucous 
membrane, as well as pus corpuscles. Many pus corpuscles 
originate in the ceils of vaginal epithelium, even after the epi- 
thelial cells have assumed their distinctive form, but many of the 
younger cells of vaginal epithelium, and those in the numerous 
follicles of the mucous membrane, themselves divide and sub- 
divide, giving rise at length to multitudes of the spherical gran- 
ular cells we know as "pus corpuscles,'' which multiply very 
rapidly if freely supplied with nutrient matter. The manner in 
which pus is formed from the bioplasm or germinal matter of 
vaginal epithelium will be at once understood by reference to 
Figs. io6, 107, PI. VlII, " 100 Urinary Deposits." 

Although it is not my province to discuss the nature and treat- 
ment of leucorrhcea, it may be well to state that many cases 
seem to depend upon an impoverished state of blood, without 
any special disease or derangement of a purely local character. 
These cases get quite well if attention be paid to the general 
health. Of all remedies the tincture of perchloride of iron is 
one of the most useful, and when there is any irritability of the 
mucous membrane, tincture of henbane, opium, or hop, or the 
extract of Indian hemp, will be found useful. The advantage 
of the local application of Goulard water with sedatives, and the 
frequent injection of cold or tepid water, and the beneficial 



effects of the cold or tepid liip bath, in this condition, are so 
well known to practitioners, that it is almost needless to refer to 
them. 



of a urinary deposit sometimes affords 
the first evidence of the existence of a morbid growth from the 
mucous membrane of the bladder, or from the prostate, or from 
the kidney itself, a terrible form of disease which it is to be 
feared will end fatally. The morbid change may have been 
going on for many months, or for even a year or longer, with- 
out any pain or even discomfort having been experienced by 
the patient, ant^ the reddish-brown deposit in his water, some- 
times in considerable quantity, sometimes hardly visible, may be 
the first thing that attracts his attention, and that suggests the 
desirability of consulting a physician. 

In cases of cancer of the bladder, it is not uncommon lo 
meet with well defined cancer cells in the urine. Some years 
ago. Sir William Fergusson requested me to examine for him a 
small portion of jelly-like matter, which had been passed by a 
patient suffering from disease of the bladder. Of the exact 
nature of this matter there had been some difference of opinion. 
Upon treating a fragment of it with a little glycerine and 
water, and subjecting it to examination with a power of two 
hundred diameters, I had no difficulty in making out loops of 
capillary vessels covere'd with a thick layer of cancer i 
The specimen presented the usual appearances which distin- 
guish a'Cancerous tumor rapidly growing into a hollow vi 
and was evidently one of the tongue-like or villous processes, 
broken off from the mass. There could, therefore, be no 
further doubt as to the exact nature of the <:ase. The diagno- 
sis was confirmed by sutsequent examination of the parts 
the patient's death. I have seen several cases of cancer of the 
bladder in which the disease was delected for the first time by 
the micrcKCopical examination of the urine. In most of these 
there was an abundant dejiosit of a dark brown color, much 
resembling blood in appearance when it occurs in the acid urine. 
This brown deposit was found to consist principally of a vast 
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number of cancer " cells," varying greatly in form and size, 
most of them being very large. Many were of considerable 
length, and contained " cells " in two or three different places. 
These so-called " cells " consist, in fact, of a soft material cor- 
responding to the wall of a norma! epithelial cell, in which 
masses of bioplasm are embedded in considerable number. A 
very good specimen of cancer cells from the bladder is repre- 
sented in " loo Urinary Di;posits," PI. VIII, Figs. 103 and 
■ cells multiply in the same way as epithelimn, 
(inch more irregularly, instead of succeeding 
. orderly manner, layer after layer. 

rine, it need scarcely be 
of the bladder. This 
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t be fatal sooner or later, and we can never give much 
hope of a favorable termination. 

From time to time, however, specimens of urine are sent for 
examination, containing numerous well-defined spindle-shaped 
cells, which, from their general resemblance to the cells of 
scirrhus, have been supposed to indicate the existence of this 
terrible malady in connection with the kidney or bladder. But 
it must be borne in mind that cells from the ureter, bladder or 
urethra, in health, may be mistaken for cells from a cancerous 
growth. Certain forms of cancer cells, then, which have been 
detached from a cancerous growth, may be mistaken for epithe- 
lium, or the last for cancer tells, and the greatest care should be 
taken by the practitioner not to come too hastily to a conclusion 
on this matter. Moreover, as cancer is incurable, and as the 
disease often runs a prolonged course, not unfrequently extend- 
ing over three years or more before it destroys life, there is no 
excuse for any hasty expression of opinion. To err on either 
side is a most grave matter, and it is of the greatest consequence 
that time should be allowed to pass before a decided opinion is 
given on a question of such tremendous consequence to the 
patient. I have known epithelial cells from the bladder and 
also from the ureter mistaken for cancer cells, and I have had 
the unpleasant duty of proving that a collection of what 
supposed to be epithelial cells was really a fragment detached 
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from a rapidly growing lumor in ihe [wlvis of one kidney, in a 
case in which death soon resulted, from the almost sudden occur- 
rence of violent hemorrhage. 

Villous growths from Ihe mucous membrane of the bladder 
are, unhappily, common enough. They tary considerably ia 
their microscopical characters, in the rate at which they grow, 
and the time as well as the manner in which they destroy life, 
and as to the degree of pain or discomfort caused by their 
presence. While it occasionally happens that the increase of 
these tumors ceases for a time, it is extremely doubtful whether 
they ever wholly disappear. Certainly the number of cases in 
which they steadily increase until death takes place, is so large 
in proportion to the instances where a favorable change occurs, 
that we can seldom venture to express a very hopeful opinion. 

The bleeding from ihe surface of the highly vascular tumor 
is, as I have before remarked, very frequently the first intima- 
tion of its existence afforded to the patient or to ihe practitioner. 
The hemorrhage is sometimes so copious as to quickly blanch 
the patient and exhaust his strength, while the accumulation of 
blood in the bladder and ihe means adopted for its removal, 
the pressure of the growth on surrounding parts, the stretching 
and irritation of nerves, and possibly the interference with the 
excreting process and the absorption of urine by some parts of 
the surface of the growth, lower the patient's health and add to 
his distress and suffering. These cases are among the most un- 
satisfactory we are called upon to treat. But though we cannot 
cure, we may undoubtedly do much to relieve the patient. Atten- 
tion to his diet, and particularly to the quantity of liquid allowed 
during Ihe twenty-four hours, is as important as ihe judicious 
administration of sedative remedies by the mouth, by hypoder- 
mic injection, or in the form of suppositories. The physician 
may, indeed, be of ihe greatest service to those who have to 
.suffer from this terrible malady, and may be the means of pre- 
venting much i>ain which the patient would otherwise have to 
endure. 

In general it will be found that there is far less suffering in 
[hose cases of vesical cancer in which a large quantity of the 
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cellular growth is connected with the mucous membrane, than 
when the muscular tissue is implicated in the disease. I have 
known cases of the former in which there was scarcely any 
sufFering, the patients dying in from one to two or three years 
after the cells were first found ia the urine, from the gradual ex- 
haustion caused by the hemorrhage which sometimes takes place 
daily, and never entirely ceases. In treating these cases, we 
must endeavor to keep the urine in as healthy a condition as 
possible, for if it be very acid or alkaline the patient's suffering 
will be increased. 

A considerable mass of soft cancer is sometimes formed in the 
kidney. The morbid growth may exist for months, and attain a 
considerable size before it gives rise to any signs or symptoms 
whatever. Sometimes the patient complains of uneasiness appa- 
rently situated deeply in the back, and this may be mistaken for 
muscular or nervous pain. The tumor may, however, invade every 
partof the kidney, destroying entirely the renal structure, and form 
a mass twice the size of the organ, before any definite diagnosis 
can be made. In the case of a man over fifty years of age, that 
came under my notice some years ago, the first symptom to 
attract attention was violent hemorrhage which could not be 
checked, and was fatal in the course of two days. A large fungous 
growth was found, which had bled very freely into the pelvis of 
the kidney in which it was situated. 

Cancer of the Uteras may exist and continue to increase for 
many months before any portions of the growth find their way 
into the urine. It is but seldom that this disease is first discovered 
by microscopical examination of the urine, the indications of its 
existence being generally sufficiently marked for its discovery by 
broader methods of observation, long before the growth has 
sufficiently advanced to produce free portions which may be 
detached from time to time and find their way into the water. 
Cancer cells from a case of cancer of the womb, and which were 
found in the urine, are represented in " loo Urinary Deposits," 
PI. Vni, Fig. 105. The treatnnent of these sad cases almost re- 
solves itself into palliative measures, such as relieving pavn and 
ing hemorrhage, and it is rarely that one can feel con- 
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msans adopted by us have the effect of retarding ' 
:h less of promoting its absorption. The prac- 
k-er fail to bear in mind, however, that mistakes 
in diagnosis, even by the best of physicians, and 
inally an example of what seemed to be undoubted cancer 
has happily turned out to be a comparatively harmless fibroid 
growth, which after a time ceased to increase, and then gradually 
dispersed. It is possible that the remedies employed may have 
had something lo do with the favorable result. Iodide of 
potassium, and iodides of iron, mercury and other metals, un- 
doubtedly exert a favorable influence on many morbid growths, 
and we should prescribe them, particularly in the early st^e of 
any case of tumor, although the practitioner may have good reason 
for fearing thai the growth will turn out to be of a cancerous 
nature. The so-called " cancer-curers " not unfrequently get 
hold of patients who are suffering from harmless tumors which 
have been too easily assumed to be cancer, and if the patient 
gets better the case is talked of as a cure of undoubted cancer, 
by some new and wonderful system practiced by the " curer " 
only, and, of course, by him kept particularly secret. 

The hemorrhage from many of the growths which project fro« 
the surface of the mucous membrane of the bladder is often 
serious, and even when it occurs only to a moderate extent, by 
frequent repetition the patient's strength is exhausted, and he be- 
comes less able to bear the depressing effects of the disease. The 
observations on the subject of hemorrhage {see p. 123, et seq. ) 
apply to these cases, and of all the remedies I have used, gallic 
acid seems to be the most potent in the majority of cases, though, 
like every other remedy, it fails sometimes. Of the value of 
astringent injections into the bladder there can be no doubt, but 
these must be resorted to only after due consideration, for if a 
considerable quantity of blood in the bladder is coagulated by 
some astringents, it may be more difficult to remove than if it 
had been allowed to coagulate spontaneously, and thus the 
patient's suffering may be considerably increased by injudicious 
interference. On the other hand, a slow but constant general 
oozing from the capillaries on the surface of a growth may some- 
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times be completely checked by the judicious use of weak in- 
jections ; a I per cent, solution of Liq. Ferri. Perchlor. often 
answers well. Haraaraelis, in tlie proportion of fifteen drops of 
the tincture to an ounce of water, hasalso been used with advantage. 
Alum, sulphate of zinc, and other substances have been recom- 
mended with the same object. For the relief of pain sedatives 
must be employed. I always begin by prescribing suppositories 
of extract of henbane and extract of conium, and use opium when 
the above fail in their effects, beginning with a small dose and 
iDcreasing very gradually as the exigencies of the 
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le to time, only resorting to hypo- 
means have failed. This, at least, 
s find that patients, as soon as they 
ion of morphia introduced hypo- 
is to have the injection repeated, 
orted to than is desirable at a com- 
case, and the patient soon becomes 
absolutely dependent upon the drug for anything approaching to 
ease; and although the pain may be relieved, he may experience 
■uch distress from the effects of the narcotic, whereas, if the 
dose had been increased more slowly, the action would have 
been more satisfactory, and the total benefit resulting would have 
been greater. The general condition of the patient must not be 
neglected, for there can be no doubt that suffering in this and 
many other maladies is much greater if the patient is weak and 
ailing than will be the case if we can manage to keep him in 
pretty good health. If the digestion is weak, we must try to im- 
prove the action of the stomach by giving pepsine and other 

DEPOSITS OF PUS. 
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glands opening Into these passages or cavities. Pus in the urine 
may depend upon the discharge of a collection of pus in any of 
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the adjacent parts, or upon the opening of an abscess into these 
tubes or cavities, or into chann-els communicating with them. 
No pus is present in the urine of perfect health, but a small 
quantity is often found in the urine of men who have passed the 
age of forty, and its presence is not a matter of any consequence. 
A few pus corpuscles may be formed in the urethra, in the neck 
of the bladder, or upon any part of the surface of the mucous 
membrane of that organ, without the occurrence of any derange- 
ment in function. It is only when pus formation becomes very 
active that any inconvenience is experienced or damage results. 
An occasional pus corpuscle on a mucous membrane does no 
harm, and although a considerable quantity of pus is formed, 
the mucous membrane may quite recover its healthy action and 
return to its normal state. 

The mucus-like or mucilaginous deposit often seen in the 
urine in cases of inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
bladder, consists of pus which had been formed in quantity upon 
its surface, and by the follicles, especially about the neck of the 
bladder, acted upon by carbonate of ammonia, set free by the 
decomposition of urea. If some pure pus be taken, and a little 
liquor ammonia;, or carbonate of ammonia, or liquor potassre, 
be added to it, the opaque, creaoi-like appearance is lost, and the 
becomes nearly transparent and gelatinous, so viscid that 
I not drop from one tube into another, but as soon as a 
liltie is permitted to pass the whale is poured forth en matse. It 
is very remarkable for how long a time the genito-urinary 
mucous membrane may be not only deranged, but so completely 
altered from its normal state as to become an extensive pus- 
furming surface without any serious consequences resulting. I 
have seen several cases where chronic inflammation of the bladder 
commenced before the age of forty. The patient, nevertheless, 
enjoyed fair health, and was able to take as much exercise as was 
desirable up to or beyond the age of seventy. During these 
years pus was never absent from the water, and very frequently 
formed a deposit equal to a fifth or a sixth of the bulk of the total 
quantity of urine passed in the twenty-four hours. This shows that 
a grave pathological change may be effected in an extensive tract 
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ofimicous membrane, resulting in the removal from its surface 
and from the mucous glands in connection with it of, perhaps, 
from twenty to fifty limes the amount of ordinary secretion, 
without any serious changes being liroiighl about in the blood, 
or in any other organs of the body. It seeras that the very con- 
siderably increased action of the mucous surface is in some cases 
so provided for and compensated or balanced that no serious 
derangement of physiological action in other parts of the body 
takes place. 

We know that a very large quantity of pus may be formed 
upon the surface of the bronchial mucous membrane with com- 
paratively little constitutional disturbance occurring. If the 
changes resulting in pus formation go on very gradually, it is 
remarkable to what extent the alteration in. the quantity and 
quality of the secretion may proceed without immediate danger 
lo life, and sometimes it almost seems as if the continuance of 
morbid actions which have been slowly established were almost 
as necessary lo thewell being of Ihe organism as the removal of 
ordinary excrementitious matters in the perfectly healthy state. 
In many cases the sudden stoppage of such an abnormal process 
does harm, and may occasion serious illness, or even death. 

The quantity of pus formed upon a mucous surface is some- 
times extraordinary, and may amount in bulk to many ounces in 
the course of twenty-four hours, and this active process may 
continue for weeks, or even months at a time. I have known a 
quantify of pus equal to from ane-tenth to one-sixth of the bulk 
of the water passed almost daily for a period of twenty years 
without any serious symptoms being occasioned, and without 
the ordinary duties being interfered with. That in many 
instances it weakens the patient and exhausts the strength is quite 
certain, but it does so only in a very moderate degree, and after 
the patient has suffered for months from this depressing process, 
we may be astonished at the vigor which still remains, and if the 
strength has been well sustained during the illness, the patient 
often loses little in muscular and nerve power during the early 
period of even severe forms of the distressing malady. Patients 
may live for twenty years or longer, although considerable 
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titles of pus are formed in the bladder during the whole time, or 
upon the mucous membrane of the large bronchial tubes. 

This process of very free pus formation may occur quite inde- 
pendently of mucous membranes, or of an epithelial surface, for 
it may begin in the substance of an organ, and a considerable 
portion of the structure may be destroyed until a cavity of con- 
siderable size results, in which pus formation proceeds at a rapid 
rate, and from which the agcumulated pus is, from time to time, 
discharged. As I showed long ago, pus formation may start 
from the bioplasm of any tissue or organ of the body, though 
that of epithelium and of connective tissue, when subjected to 
increased nutrition, takes upon itself the change more readily 
than any other kind of bioplasm. 

The formation of many ounces of pus in the course of twenty- 
four hours, extending over a period of several months, is well 
illustrated in cases of pyelitis, iii which the secreting structure 
of one kidney is gradually destroyed, and the affected organ 
becomes converted into a large cyst with firm, fibrous, vascular 
walls, upon the inner surface of which pus corpuscles grow at a 
great rate and multiply enormously, filling the cyst to distention, 
when in consequence of the pressure a gush of pus lakes place 
down the ureter into the bladder, the process being repeated at 
short intervals during a period of, perhaps, many months before 
anything like contraction of the cyst and improvement in the 
patient's state can be said to begin. Such a case was for some 
months under my care, not long since, in the hospital. Coinci- 
dent with the destruction of the left kidney in this girl's case, 
was the gradual increase in size of the right one, which, in fact, 
did the work of two, urine being secreted in the normal quantity 
and of the normal density. For the development of new urine- 
secreling lubes, as undoubtedly occurs in such a case, time is 
required. It is important, while this change is proceeding, not 
to throw more work upon the organ than is absolutely necessary 
for the requirements of the system. Rest and a careful regulation 
of the diet, as to quantity as well as quality, are very es 
points in the treatment. In some cases where a quantity 
far less than this is formed, serious constitutional disturbance 
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produced, but in some forms of pyeliris, when an enormous 
amouDt of pus is poured iuto the ureter from a large pus-forming 
cavity, the general health and strength are but little impaired. 
When the disease occurs in young women, recovery usually takes 
place in a year or two. A domestic servant, who was under my 
care for this disease, actually performed her duties as housemaid 
for a twelvemonth while pus was passing daily in very large 
quantity. She also ultimately recovered. 

When the large pus-forming cyst, the walls of which are freely 
supplied with blood, has been formed, the pus does not seem to 
grow at the expense of any surrounding tissue, but it receives its 
nutrient matter entirely from the blood distributed to the surface 
on which it grows, Just as epithelium does in the case of mucous 

Pus, sometimes in large quantity, in the nrine may have found 
its way into the secretion from an abscess situated in parts even 
at a considerable distance from any of the urinary organs, and 
we not unfrequently meet with cases in which pus gets into the 
water after taking a long and circuitous course. Abscesses about 
the pelvic organs and in the abdominal walls, abscesses con- 
nected with the vertebral column and lower ribs, occasionally 
discharge into the bladder, but one would hardly imagine that a 
communication would, under any circumstances, be established 
between the gall and urinary bladders. I have, however, had 
such a case under my care. Pus In considerable quantity was 
passed for some years in the water, and no one who saw the pa- 
tient could decide as to its source. At length several small gall 
stones made their appearance in the urine, and at last, after many 
years of suffering and extreme emaciation, the patient got quite 
well. Jaundice existed during part of the time, but I believe 
no bile was ever detected in the water. The stones were ordin- 
ary gall stones, and consisted almost entirely of cholesterine, 
which readily dissolved in spirit, and was recrystallized. 

Many of the cases in which pus is found in the water in con- 
siderable quantity require very careful consideration, and the 
practitioner should not attempt to decide as to their nature until 
all the many points in the history have been well thought over. 
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and several careful examinations of the urine have been made at 
I intervals of time. The mere fact, however, of a considerable 
quantity of pus in the water must not be regarded as evidence 
that an abscess has discharged into some part of the urinary 
tract. As already remarked, it is more probable that the pus 
has been formed upon the surface of the mucous membrane of 
' some part of the urinary organs. 

There is a chronic state of ulceration of the ureters and pelvis 

f of the kidney and bladder, in which pus is formed in consider- 

I able quantity, leading to the most distressing symptoms. Pus 

I may depend upon the existence of old stricture. Abscesses 

form in the kidney, as in other organs; and after the abscess 

has burst, pus makes its way into the urine. The inflammation 

of the mucous membrane of the kidney often extends upward 

I from the bladder. 

The presence of a calculus in the kidney, in the ureter, or in 
the bladder, may set up inflamtnation which may go on to the 
formation of pus. A very small calculus will sometimes excite 
great irritation in the kidney, so that pus, blood, and much mucus, 
in which microscopic calculi are sometimes embedded, are voided 
in the urine. 

Pus may be derived from a sloughing process going on in the 
kidney. Sometimes a portion of the organ sloughs off entire in 
these cases. My friend, Mr. Newham, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
sent me some time since a piece of kidney which had sloughed 
off, and had passed with much pus into the urine. Pus may 
also depend upon the presence of cancer in the kidney or upon 
' tubercle developed in the same situation. Pus may come from 
an acute affection of the uriniferous tubes, and the corpuscles 
will be found free in the urine, and entangled in considerable 
number in casts. These cases are often very rapidly fatal. Pus 
formed upon the mucous membrane of the vagina, as takes place 
in leucorrhoea, has been already considered. 

In women, a large quantity of pus may be formed in burrow- 
ing abscesses among the pelvic viscera, and make its way into 



the bladder, ureters or vagins 
are not uncommon. 
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slate of emacialion from the long-continued drain, nevertheless 
completely recover, although there were openings, both into the 
Tectum and upper part of the vagina, so that sometimes pus 
passed by the bowel, and sometimes it was found in the urine. 

But let us consider exactly how the four or six ounces of pus 
which escape, say, from the altered kidney in a state of pyelitis, 
during each period of twenty-four hours, are produced. How 
do the pus corpuscles increase by millions and multiply thus 
rapidly ? I have shown how, on many occasions, pus may arise 
in the first instance by the more rapid growth of the bioplasm, 
not only of epithelium or connective tissue, but from that of any 
texture in the body. I do not propose to discuss how the pus- 
forming process was first established in such a case, but simply 
to consider how the constant production of new pus corpuscles 
is carried on. Are the new pus corpuscles formed in plasma or 
blastema exuded from the blood by the aggregation of particles 
precipitated in this originally transparent fluid, or do they come 
from pus corpuscles already produced ? This question may be 
very briefly disposed of. The first supposition involves several 
hypotheses. There is the hypothesis of the precipitation of the 
particles in the blastema ; there is the hypothesis of their aggre- 
gation in forms resembling pus corpuscles; the hypothesis that 
the particles become endowed with certain vital properties 
either before or after their aggregation, and then the further 
question whether the molecules of the chemical compounds, or 
the elementary atoms of which they are composed, receive vital 
powers. No one pretends ever to have seen the constituent 
particles of a pus corpuscle precipitated from a blastema, or 
their aggregation to form a pus corpuscle, and no explanation of 
the manner in which the peculiar properties, powers or endow- 
ments of pus are communicated to the precipitated particles has 
yet been given. On the other hand, new pus corpuscles may be 
) grow from older ones. Not only may small spherical 
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corpuscle, but I have seen these in process of forraati( 
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I living matter or bioplasm of each pus corpuscle has been de- 
rived from, and is, in fact, but an extension of the biopiasm of 
epithelium or tissue, in the manner I have fully described {see 
" Bioplasm," " Protoplasm," and " The Microscope in Medi- 
cine"). The first pus corpuscles originate either from small 
detached portions of pus corpuscles (germs) from another per- 
son, or they arise from the normal living matter or bioplasm 
already in existence. Moreover, I have shown that at least in 
[ some instances, whatever may be the cause of the pus formation, 
f the essential nature of the pathological change is the same. It 
consists of increased nutrition of the living matter of the young 
anatomical elements or cells of a tissue. The normal bioplasm 
grows, divides and subdivides, and from one mass multitudes of 
spherical masses (pus corpuscles) may very soon result. What- 
ever may have been the origin of living matter in the first crea- 
tion, we may feel quite certain that in every case of which we 
have knowledge or experience, living matter is but an offset, in 
fact, a portion of living matter already in existence. Living 
matter is not now fortned anew from lifeless matter, but any 
lifeless matter to become living must first come into very inti- 
mate contact with matter which already iives. 

As to the growth of pus, there is no doubt that lifeless nutrient 

pabulum passes into the substance of a pus corpuscle and be- 

:omes a part of the living particles of which the pus corpuscle 

s composed. A portion of the living matter moves away from 

:he general mass, and at length becomes detached and free. 

I These pus corpuscles live and grow and multiply in a medium 

I which contains the substances fitted for their nutrition. But the 

I pus corpuscle does not go on growing infinitely. Before it 

I reach'es the largest size which ic may attain, it begins to sub- 

I divide into smaller portions, and the manner in which this 

occurs is the following; As pus grows comparatively fa.st, the 

rocess may be seen actually going on. So, also, it can be seen 

I mucus and in young epithelial cells, but in many tissues it 

L occurs so slowly that the actual movements of the living matter 

L- cannot be demonstrated, although the appearances seen after 

L death prove that the essetitial changes are the same. Indeed, 
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there is no doubt that all living matter ii 
in tiie same manner. It maybe called division, subdivision, 
germination, reproduction, repetition, multiplication, evolution, 
but there are to be noticed in all cases these simple phenomena ; 

1, The passage of inanimate pabulum into the living matter, 
which, in consequence, grows. 

2. The moving away of certain portions of this living matter 
from the general mass and their subsequent separation. 

The smallest particle separated being supplied with nutrient 
matter grows and gives rise to new particles in the same manner. 
These vital changes occur in the same order in the case of the 
simplest living beings in existence, as in the elementary parts of 
the highest tissues of the highest organisms. 

In the pus corpuscle we may actually see portions of the living 
matter in the act of moving away from the general mass, and 
can see them at length detached and separated, nay, we can kill 
them while movement is going on, and preserve the particles, 
in the act of extension from the parent mass; but we cannot 
see the inanimate pabulum passing into the substance of the 
living matter, though we are justified in concluding that it does 
so pass, because an alkaline solution of carmine, which from its 
red color is easily detected, undoubtedly does so, and in less 
than a second of time. The vital movements go on for two or 
three days in pus corpuscles from the bladder, if the urine hap- 
pens to be of low specific gravity. 

From the figures often given of pus, the reader would be led 
to infer that all or nearly all the corpuscles are of the same size. 
Such an inference does not accord with the facts. Pus corpus- 
cles, white and red blood corpuscles, and many other cells, vary 
greatly in size. For^xatnple, in any specimen of pus, the're are 
many corpuscles varying in diameter from the mlini to the jfl^u 
of an inch. Can any one doubt that the smallest of these par- 
ticles is living, and might have grown into an ordinary pus 
corpuscle ? And who shall say how small a particle of a living 
pus corpuscle may be capable of growing and producing millions 
if supplied with pabulum? To propagate pus from patient to 
patient it is not necessary that the very largest pus corpuscles be 
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transferred. Many of the smaller partides are so light that they 
may be wafted in the air for a considerable distance. Falling 
upon a surface favorable for their growth, they grow and mul- 
tiply. There are facts concerning the origin and transmission 
of the poison of some contagious diseases which can be readily 
accounted for upon this view. We know that some living par- 
ticles will retain their vitality under adverae conditions which 
would destroy others, and it is only reasonable to assume that 
certain forms of pus might retain their vital activity more vigor- 
ously, and for longer periods after their removal from the sur- 
face upon which they were produced, than others. In this way 
the more virulent action of some forms of contagious living 
matter might receive explanation. 

Chronic Catarrhal Inflammation of the Mucous Mem- 
brane — Catarrh of the Bladder. — In the condition known 
as catarrh of the bladder, the changes characteristic of catarrhal 
inflammation are well marked. The first step in the patho- 
logical phenomena probably occurs in the young cells of bladder 
epithelium, near to the capillary vessels of the mucous mem- 
brane, but it is probable that prior to this some alterations take 
place in the immediate vicinity of the vessels, consequent upon 
changes in the blood. It is to be observed, first, that in many, 
but certainly not in all cases, the stale of the blood is the start- 
ing point of the disease, as it is in many of the so-called idio- 
pathic fevers and inflammations, which are, nevertheless, char- 
acterized by local changes. But, secondly, it is certain that 
local injury alone may excite vesical irritation aud inflammation, 
for the disease is not unfrequently caused by catheterism. While, 
thirdly, the commonest cause to which catarrh of the bladder is 
correctly attributed is gonorrhoea. The urethral inflammation 
extends backward into the neck of the bladder, and in some 
■ greater part of the surface of the mucous membrane 
becomes involved. Some of the cases attributed to gonorrhcea 
are not of this nature, but are, nevertheless, due to extension of 
urethral inflammation backward toward the neck of the bladdi 

Catarrhal inflammation of the bladder often proceeds from 
cold. When some persons "catch cold " the catarrh affects the 
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mucous membrane of the bladder instead of that of the nose, 
which is the usual seat of disturbance. Catarrhal inflimmation 
of the bladder from cold may be very severe and accompanied 
with much pain and distress. The pain is sometimes confined 
to the neck of the bladder, but very often it is described as 
spreading over the whole of the lower part of the abdomen. The 
urethra is not unfrequenlly tlie seat of "scalding" and of 
exquisite pain while urine traverses it, when urine ceases to pass, 
and before the bladder expels it. In many cases movement 
causes agony, and some patients are quite unable to hold their 
water when they are seized with the slightest cough. When the 
bladder affection is associated with bronchitis, which is not un- 
frequently the case, the patient's misery is greatly intensified by 
the dribbling of the water every time he coughs. We may 
greatly relieve his mind by assuring him that the trouble is only 
temporary, and that he will regain as much control over the 
escape of his water from the bladder as he ever had. Some of 
the most severe and sudden attacks of acute catarrhal inflamma- 
tion of the bladder, though there is much pu? in the water, 
progress most favorably, and the patient gets relief within a few 
days, and is as well as ever in a fortnight. 

Serious catarrhal inffammation of the bladder is sometimes 
excited by a middle-aged gentleman imprudently sitting for some 
lime upon a cold, or worse than this, a cold and damp seat. 
Such is indeed a common cause of the malady after the patient 
has had one attack. He should, therefore, be very careful not to 
expose himself to the risk. 

Much has been said concerning the influence of bacteria in 
exciting catarrhal inflammation of the bladder, and it has been 
laid down, as if it were a matter of extreme importance, that a 
catheter before it is introduced should be carefully anointed 
with some reputed germicidal preparation. It is indeed strange 
that those who speak so very confidently about the introduction 
of bacteria should not have taken the trouble to ascertain whether 
these organisms were not already present on the surface of the 
mucous membrane. As a fact, millions are to be found on every 
part of the urinary as well as upion every other raucous membrane. 
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all the old epithelial cells about to be cast off being pervaded 
with them in every part. It is, therefore, ridiculous to insist 
upon minute precautions being taken to prevent the introduction 
of the organisms on a catheter. They are already present in 
countless multitudes, ready to increase and multiply whenever 
the conditions become favorable. But in condemning a propo- 
sition which is erroneous, I know I shall be charged with giving 
encouragement to dirty and slovenly habits. However, it is 
obvious that people can be clean though they may have found 
bacteria everywhere and in everything they eat and drink and 
touch, and are quite convinced that these organisms flourished 
long before man appeared, and that it is absolutely impossible 
to exterminate them, and foolish to suggest it. 

In those who frequently suffer from catarrhal inflammation of 
the bladder the raucous surface is probably unusually sensitive, 
and prone to frequent derangement, so that undue exposure to 
cold is very likely to bring on increased action of the bioplasm 
of the mucous membrane and of the follicles, which soon results 
in the formation of pus. I have known many cases where the 
mucous membrane of the urethra, after being disturbed in process 
of epithelial formation by gonorrhcea, never perfectly regained 
the normal state, and was the seat of chronic pus formation 
through life. In such cases the epithelial surface becomes modi- 
fied, and in many situations pus formation seems to take the 
place of epithelium production. It is very likely that many of 
those who have suffered very much from the action of gonor- 
rhceal pus have acquired an unusually susceptible condition of 
urinary mucous membrane, and are afterwards prone to suffer 
from slight disturbing causes ; while it is certain that the 
degree of sensitiveness to morbid influences differs much in 
different individuals, and that some have a power of resisting 
. disturbing causes which would seriously damage others. A par- 
allel fact is noticed with regard to other mutous surfaces, notably 
the mucous membrane of the nose, pharynx, and bronchial 
tubes. A change in the temperature and moisture of the atmos- 
phere which will make some persons quite uncomfortable, and 
perhaps ill, and cause capillary congestion and the secretion of 
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a large quantity of mucus, will not even be noticed by others. 
One can never go out on a damp evening without the mucous 
membrane covering the vocal chords being affected and the 
voice rendered husky ; and another does not suffer in the 
slightest degree, and his voice never becomes hoarse, and per- 
haps he never once suffered from sore throat during a long life. 

A gleety discharge from the Tirethra, following gonorrhcea, or 
arising from other causes, often ends in inflammation, which 
extends backward into the bladder and becomes of the most 
chronic and obstinate character. 1 have known inflammation 
which followed gonorrhcea and gleet last for more than ihirty 
years, beginning about the age of forty, the patient not even 
dying from the bladder disease, but from another affection alto- 
gether. In one case the quantity of pus formed was seldom less 
than one-sixth of the volume of the urine passed, and yet this 
patient was able to retain his water fairly well. Though he suf- 
fered now and then from violent attacks of hferaaluria, he 
recovered well, and the greater part of the time could travel long 
distances without inconvenience. Tincture of perchloride of 
iron always relieved him when his sufferings were unusually severe 
or the pus greatly increased in quantity. He continued to take 
this medicine, sometimes with belladonna or henbane, from time 
to time, during the whole period of his illness. 

As regards catarrh of the bladder originating in gonorrhcea 
we have two distinct pathological processes to consider. The 
gonorrhcea is no doubt a specific inflammation excited by a 
special form of contagious pus, but this is accompanied by ordi- 
nary inflammation and pus formation, which persists after the 
specific pus formation has ceased. The pus from gonorrhcea 
will excite its own peculiar specific inflammation, but the pus 
which is still found on the urethral and vesical mucous mem- 
brane long after all specific action has ceased will not excite 
gonorrhceal inflammation if transferred to a mucous surface. 
Whether the contagious property could be produced anew, as 
occurs in the case of the development of virulent contag; 
particles in cases of peritonitis, is a question which is open to 
consideration, but is far too extensive to be discussed here. 
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There is, however, no doubt that specific properties may be lost ; 
that pus corpuscles having peculiar specific powers may pro- 
duce descendants which have the properties of ordinary pus 
corpuscles only. 

When perspiration is suppressed the bladder sometimes becomes 
irritable. I have observed, in the ca.se of patients who sulTered 
from winter cough, that an attack often occurred when perspi- 
ration had been suppressed for some lime, and it is well known 
that free perspiration is almost always followed by relief. Ob- 
stinate constipation is often associated with catarrh of the blad- 
der, and the latter is relieved when the former is overcome. 

In many forms of gouty affection the bladder is more or less 
implicated. In a man of 65 there was gouty pain in the calf of 
one leg, a-s-sociated with much oxalate of lime, pus, and urates in 
the urine, and a very irritable state of the bladder. There is no 
doubt whatever that the gouty state predisposes to catarrhal 
affection of the bladder, but it must be borne in mind that the 
local trouble in such cases is not the only thing to be dealt with. 
The bladder will not get well until the gouty condition is 
relieved. It is in some of these cases that frequent doses of 
alkali and diluents act so beneficially and with such rapidity. 
Even though the water be highly alkaline, from the presence of 
large quantities of carbonate of ammonia, alkalies must be given, 
and in the course of a few days or a week the practitioner will 
be surprised to find that the reaction of the urine has changed. 
Sometimes the alkaline treatment actually restores the acid 
reaction. 

Suggestions as regards Diet and Medical Treatment. 
— In cases of obstinate catarrh of the bladder, and the same re- 
marks hold good with regard to catarrhal affections of the bron- 
chial tubes, stomach and other mucous tracts, the patient should 
id the use of cold fluids. Large draughts of cold water do 
harm, and though there is no doubt that dilution of the fluids of 
the body and free secretion are beneficial, the liquids should be 
taken in small quantities at a time, and tepid or actually warm. 
At the meals warm water instead of cold or iced water is to be 
recommended. Many persons fancy they cannot driuk warm 
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water without suffering from nausea, but most will consent to 
take with their meals warm lemonade made with fresh lemons 
and a little sugar. Some prefer weak tea, and to this there is no 
objection if it does not disagree with the stomach, for in spite of 
much authoritative condemnation of the most popular of all 
beverages, the vast majority of people find they can drink lea in 
moderation, not only without discomfort, but with pleasurable 
sensations and satisfying effects. 

The mode of living exerts the greatest influence on the course 
of vesical catarrh, and, indeed, all forms of disease of the coats 
of the bladder. To avoid free distention and strain of the mus- 
cular walls must obviously enter into consideration ; but of 
scarcely less importance than this is the character of the urine 
which is secreted. If the urine be decomposed, from lying loo 
lung in the bladder, and ammoniacal, great pain and discomfort 
result, to say nothing of continually increasing damage to the 
mucous membrane itself. On the other hand, if the urine be 
highly acid, of considerable density, and loaded with urea, it 
will irritate the highly sensitive mucous membrane and increase 
the patient's suffering, while if the fluid be highly diluted and 
only feebly acid, it may remain in the bladder for a long time 
without causing any feelings of distress — nay, we may bring the 
urine into such a qondition that it wiUactually exert a soothing 
effect upon ihe mucous membrane, and promote the healing of 
superficial ulcers should there be any upon its surface. As the 
character of the urine mainly depends, at least in the case of those 
who are confined to the couch, upon the diet, the physician must 
be very careful to give exact directions concerning the character 
and quantity of the food to be taken. Little nitrogenous food 
is required, and no more than is absolutely necessary ought to be 
allowed. The amount of nitrogen in a purely vegetable diet 
would be quite enough, but in laying down rules for a patient's 
guidance, we are often obliged, if we are to get his confidence 
at all, to avoid going directly counter to his prejudices as regards 
food. We may allow him milk, beef tea, and an egg. A little 
well-cooked fish or meat may be permitted, or he will, perhaps, 
accuse us of endeavoring to destroy him by starvation, and appeal 
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to another adviser who will please him better, humor his appetiie, 
and perhaps thereby help to prolong his illness. In advising the 
iinforluDate sufferers from the morbid condition under considera- 
tion as to diet, I would remark generally that the nearer we can 
get the patient toward submitting to (he dietary of the infant for 
a few weeks, thebetter, and ifwecan only persuade him to restrict 
himself to milk, beef tea, broth, milk puddings, sago, rice, lapioca, 
rith cooked apples, French plums, or grapes, for even a week, 
there will be such alleviation of the symptoms that he will be 
- encouraged in his self-denial and proceed on the same lines for a 
longer time. 

To insist upon a purely milk diet is needless, and may be in- 
judicious. No one who has himself tried milk for breakfast, 
milk for dinner, milk for supper, and milk between times, will 
be too hasty to inflict such a pun ishraent upon others if it can be 
avoided without risk to the patient's well-being ; and in the cases 
e are considering there is no good reason for enforcing arbitrary 
regulations which probably few doctors would submit to were 
they themselves paiienis. Moreover, you will find that most of 
r bladder patients have, as they will tell you, enjoyed life and 
good living, not a few having daily indulged in culinary perfec- 
tion, as regards the evening repast, for many years. 

The general mode of life when in health must also be taken 
into account when we are advising a patient what to take and 
how to live during a painful chronic illness. If for years one of 
the chief pleasures of life has been that of looking forward to the 
dinner, and the three hours consumed in the performance of its 
mysterious but unphysiologica! rites, it would be cruel to inflict, 
without apology and without allowing time for preparation, a 
mode of living which the patient could only think of with dis- 
gust, but to which, nevertheless, he may be gently brought by a 
little kindness and the avoiding of hard and fast niles. and arbi- 
^^^ trary and possibly somewhat unreasonable directions, on the part 
^^B of the doctor. 

^^H Many cases of chronic inflammation of the bladder with pus 

^^1 in the water have been subjected to all kinds of treatment, many 
^^M of them very judicious and likely to relieve, but not one plan has 
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been persisted in for a sufficient time for any benefit to result. A 
patient is ordered, perhaps, uva ursi, for a week, then, being no 
better, it is changed to buchu or pareira; next acids are tried, 
with or without some tonic infusion ; then alkalies, and so on ; 
while in the meantime the patient has lost his appetite, and has 
gradually got weak, and perhaps suffered from night sweats. As 
the disease continues unabated he begins to lose hope, and 
experiences more pain and irritability of the bladder. The 
attention being necessarily directed to the ailing organ, the con- 
dition often seems to the patient far worse than it really is. If 
unchecked, the above-mentioned conditions react upon each 
other, and the patient's condition is possibly becoming serious. 
The quantity of pus formed in the bladder increases considerably, 
and the calls to micturate are perhaps incessant. 

Now, in such a case, it often happens that, if the stomach be 
set right by dilute acids and pepsine ; if stimulants, which, per- 
haps, have been withheld altogether, be given in moderation at 
meals; if the diet be simple but nutritious; if the patient be 
allowed to take moderate walking or carriage exercise in the 
open air, especially if he be sent to a pleasant part of the 
country, or to the seaside, where he can at the same time be 
amused ; if he be ordered the tincture of the perchloride of 
^^ iron, beginning with ten drops, and gradually increasing the 
^^L dose to half a drachm three times a day, in infusion of quassia, 
^^H or with a grain or two of quinine ; a great improvement may 
^^H take place in a very short time. As already stated, diluents are 
^H of great use. Upon the whole, I think linseed tea or barley 
^^M water, flavored with lemon juice — a quart in the twenty-four 
^^H hours — the most useful, but Sir Henry Thompson prefers an in- 
^^M fusion of the root of common couch grass {iritiium i-epens). The 
^^B proportion is an ounce of the dried rhiiome to a pint of boiling 
^^H water. Triticum repens has been incorrectly called the " com- 
^^H mon bindweed," but the plant usually known as "bindweed" 
^^H is the large convolvulus with white flowers {convolvulus sepiuni). 
^^1 After such a plan of treatment as above indicated has been 

^^V adopted for a short time, the night-sweats cease, the patient 
^^1 gains in strength and increases in weight, and is able to retain 
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his water for two or three hours or longer, while the proportion 
of pus formed is considerably lessened. I have seen patients 
pat upon this plan steadily improve for six months, and I have 
given the iron regularly for a twelvemonth, in some cases with 
real benefit. In fact, it will often happen that a patient will 
resume the remedy himself, after having given it up, than 
which there can be no stronger evidence of its usefulness. It is 
true that many patients get tired of taking one remedy for so long 
a time, unless the improvement is decided and obvious. It too 
often happens that, by yielding too much to a patient's caprice 
in trying this thing and that, valuable time is lost. The patient 
might have been relieved, by steady perseverance in one judi- 
cious system, in considerably less time than he has spent in try- 
ing first one reputed remedy and then another, without success. 

It is clearly right, in such a disease as this, to tell a patient at 
once that he cannot recover in a week; and it is not right to 
allow hira to suppose that, by any special remedy, the disease 
can be cured, as by an antidote. If patients who are utterly 
ignorant of the nature of the malady from which they are suf- 
fering will obstinately persist in acting according to their own 
prejudices, and insist upon being misled, to their own detriment, 
it is out of our power to help them. All that can be said is, 
that if they had a little knowledge of physiology and medi- 
cine, they would have more confidence in us than in an igno- 
ramus who, ignorant of the anatomy and healthy action of the 
organs he is treating, to say nothing of the complex changes 
these undergo in disease, and with little or no experience in the 
management of bad cases, confidently promises off-hand a 
certain and rapid cure. 

In all bad cases, more especially if the pus is converted into 
the ropy, mucus-like mass in the bladder, it is of the first import- 
ance to use injections of warm water. This is a very simple 
operation, and affords, even in extreme cases which cannot be 
cured, the greatest relief. Sir H. Thompson recommends that 
not more than an ounce should be introduced at a time. This 
is allowed to escape, and then another ounce injected, and soon, 
till the water escapes clear. Some use injections of dilute nitric 
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; drop of the strong e 
water). The chief benefit, : 
decomposing matter which irritates the mucous membrane and 
excites decomposition in the fresh urine as fast as it reaches the 
bladder, so that plain water (warm liistilled or rain water) 
answers in almost all cases perfectly welt. It may be injected 
through a double catheter, or through an ordinary flexible 
catheter, and drawn off by the same instrument. The bladder 
should, of course, never be fully injected, as distention of its 
coals always does harm. In bad cases, it is desirable to wash 
out the bladder in this way once every day, or oftener. 

In all cases in which the formation of a considerable quantity 
of pus goes on in any part of the organism from day to day, it 
is of the first importance to pay attention to the state of the 
patient's general health, and experience has proved that the 
remedies which do most good are those included under the head 
of tonics. In many cases, too, stimulants may be required for a 
time. The quantity of pus varies, increasing if the blood be- 
comes poor, while the formation of pus diminishes as the patient's 
health improves. A greater quantity of materia! becomes pus 
when the system is weak and low than when the nutrition of the 
body is properly carried on. This fact has been explained in 
different ways. It seems probable that, when the blood is poor, 
transudation of nutrient matter occurs more freely than in the 
opposite condition of health; and it is, I thmk, mainly by dimin- 
ishing the tendency of the fluids to transude, that iron, many 
tonics, and alcohol act favorably. Pus, like other forms of bio- 
]ilasra or living matter, grows the faster the more freely nutrient 
matter is supplied to it, and it may take up the pabulum which 
is really required for the nutrition of the healthy tissues. Pus 
lives faster than any healthy tissue. 

I have often been gratified at the great change for the better 
which has resulted from a prolonged course of iodide of iron in 
cases where the mucous membrane of the bladder was seriously 
disturbed in its action, perhaps from chronic ulceration and 
destruction of the outer layer of epithelium over a considerable 
area of its surface, perhaps from a state of congestion only, with 
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changes in (he epithelium approaching but not amounting to 
actual ulceration. Many of the most obstinate cases improve 
after some months, during which tonic treatment and careful 
management, as regards diet, have been steadily persisted in. 
Rest alone has no doubt much to do with the favorable result, 
but it stands to reason that in a prolonged state of exhausting 
disease depending upon an abundant discharge from a mucous 
surface accompanied with emaciation and much lowering of the 
general health, the patient's chances of recovery will be much 
more increased if the nutritive processes are assisted by good 
management of the digestive organs and the careful selection of 
foods and tonic remedies than if the case be left to the curative 
effects of time alone, when, for want of good management, the 
strength may fail and the powers become exhausted to a degree 
which renders recuperation improbable. Seeing the terrible 
forms of chronic disease from which patients do recover, one 
cannot resist the conclusion that the favorable or unfavorable 
result in some cases may depend upon whether the patient is 
placed under favorable or unfavorable conditions for a certain 
period of time, and it is, therefore, above all things, necessary, 
before we attempt to give advice to be acted upon perhaps during 
many months, that we should endeavor, as it were, to grasp and 
to consider the whole state of affairs and circumstances bearing 
indirectly or directly upon the patient's condition, as well as the 
tendency and probable course of the morbid actions, and not 
attempt to grapple only with the pus in his water or the disease 
upon which this depends. 

JrrilahU Bladder and Frtquent Micturition. — Catarrh of the 
bladder and all forms of inflammation of the mucous membrane, 
as well as various other morbid affections, are associated with 
frequent desire to evacuate the organ. The mucous membrane 
is, as we say, irritable, and a very moderate accumulation of 
fluid in the organ will produce the same effect upon the nerves 
as the distention effected by many times the quantity of urine in 
the healthy state of the bladder. But this irritability or undue 
excitability is met with in many conditions where no pus is pro- 
duced and when no inflammation exists, and it may be well to 
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refer in this place to a few of the most common circumslances 
which seem to be connected with this most troublesome symptom. 
Irritability is often caused by severe congestion of the vessels of 
the mucous membrane, and passes off without any actual inflam- 
mation or the formation of pus. Any swelling or inflammation of 
parts or organs near the bladder may came irritability and ex- 
citation of nerves at a distance, irritation of the lumbar region 
of the cord, or of afferent nerves which pass through the centres 
of origin of the nerves distributed to ihe muscular coat of the 
bladder. Enlarged prostate often causes irritable bladder. In 
a man of fifty-seven, besides en la.rged prostate, there was frequent 
pains at the tip of the penis, of the character of that which often 
accompanies renal calculus, but evidently caused by the state of 
the prostate. This patient lost flesh rather rapidly for a time, 
but he subsequently improved. In another case the patient had 
experienced pain at the tip of the penis immediately after pass- 
ing water, for a period of fifteen years. The urine contained 
much mucus and was highly ammoniacal. The patient had to 
pass water nine or ten times at night. He was much relieved by 
a long course of tincture of perchloride of iron. In neither of 
these cases was there or had there been any evidence of stone or 
grit in the kidneys or bladder. 

Irritability of bladder of a very troublesome kind is often due 
to mere concentration of the urine, irrespective of any undue 
acidity. Indeed, when the specific gravity is 1.030 or upward, 
some degree of irritation is often experienced, and it will be 
found that the bladder is excited to contract as soon as a few 
ounces of this highly concentrated urine have accumulated. 
The condition in question is often met with in hot weather, and 
in tropica! climates, especially when people live too well, it is 
frequently a source of the greatest annoyance and discomfort. 
It occurs at aii ages, and in children it is not an uncommon cause 
of the practice of " wetting the bed." Nurses and injudicious 
m ithers not unfrequently increase the severity of the trouble they 
think to cure by reducing the allowance of liquid to the poor 
child, and thus add thirst to the scolding and other hardships 
needlessly inflicted upon the unhappy victim of bad management. 
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The general plan of relieving irritability of the bladder 
caused by highly concentrated urine is at once suggested by a 
consideration of the facts. Dilution of the secretion is re- 
quired, but in addition we must take care the patient is not sup- 
plied with too much nitrogenous food. Milk pudding and a 
mod;rate allowance of well cooked fruit, lemonade, oranges, 
grapes, often help the cure of chronic cases ; but in some in- 
stances, when the state of the secretion in question has been 
kept up for a considerable time by injudicious management, it 
may be necessary, in addition, to give an occasional dose of gray 
powder or blue pill with citrate of potash, bicarbonate of potash, 
or soda or lime water, for a week or two. Whenever alkalies 
are recommended care should be taken that the patient or his 
friends are instructed as to the importance of not continuing 
alkaline remedies without interruption for too long a time, for 
fear of producing another form of " irritable bladder," which 
is more severe and more difficult to cure than the one for which 
the remedies have been prescribed. In cases of irritable bladder 
from concentrated urine, and in cases in which the irritability is 
increased by this circumstance, linseed tea or barley water, 
flavored with lemon juice, will be found of great service, and 
will be extremely grateful to the patient, ice being added to the 
infusion if the weather is very hot. Considerable draughts of 
iced liquids must not, however, under any circumstances, be 
allowed. The mere dilution of the urine frequently brings re- 
lief, but the exhibition of considerable quantities of diluents for 
a couple of days now and then should be persisted in for some 
weeks after the attack has passed off. There is no hope of re- 
lieving chronic cases of this trouble as long as the ordinary diet 
and mode of life, with little exercise and too high living, are 
persisted in. The formation and elimination of the urinary 
constituents, like other physiological actions, may be increased 
or decreased to a certain extent, which may become habitual 
without occasioning organic disease, although not within the 
range of what we call healthy limits. People who suffer from 
faulty physiological action, both as regards excess and deficiency, 
can hardly be considered to be in health, although they do not 
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suffer from actual disease, and many live to be very old, dying 
of old age after having passed a complaining, and, to them- 
selves, a not very happy, if not actually miserable, existence. 

In some forms of irritable bladder, and in inflammation, the 
nerve ramifications are themselves affected by the congested state 
of the vessels, and their nuclei or bioplasts concerned in nutrition 
and growth as well as action, increase in size. There is increased 
activity of the nutrient processes through the whole thickness of 
the mucous membrane. That this is so is manifest from the 
growth of pus corpuscles from the youngest epithelial cells and 
in the follicles of the raucous membrane, as well as the rapid 
growth and multiplication of the pus corpuscles themselves. In 
this increased nutrition all the tissues of the bladder participate. 
Young children often suffer from over sensitiveness of the raucous 
membrane of the bladder, which causes the greatest trouble to 
the mother or nurse, and is sometimes associated with an irritable 
condition of the mucous raenibrane of the lower part of the 
small and large bowel, resulting in the discharge of three or four 
or more watery motions during the day, and sometimes the dis- 
charge cannot be restrained. The trouble often begins during an 
attack of whooping-cough. Improvement in the general health 
is usually accompanied by the disappearance of the troublesome 
symptom. Tonics, cod-liver oil, small doses of belladonna, 
often afford relief. The child must not be punished, for in this 
way fear is caused, and the patient gets worse instead of better. 

Irritable bladder may be a purely nervous affection, in which 
case it ought to be classed with nervous affections occurring in 
other parts of the body. Gout and rheumatism affect the nerves 
and muscles of the bladder occasionally. 

Frequent discharge of urine in young children may depend 
upon almost any peripheral irritation, such as dentition, intes- 
tinal worms, enlarged glands, etc., but very often it is connected 
with a naturally excitable state of the nervous system. When 
arising from teething, or from worms, the treatment is obvious. 
Commonly enough, it occurs only during the night, and some- 
times the child acquires a Aadii of thus voiding the urine, unless 
care is taken by the nurse to talce hiro up regularly after certain 
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intervals of lime (three or fouThoare\ SO as to prevent mnch nriiw 
accumuUting in ihc bladder. In many cas« the urine is a little 
too acid, when a few d^ses of bicarbonate of potash, liine water, 
or liquor potassse. and attention to diet, will relieve the affection. 

This troubleionie symptom occurs in young i>ersons of both 
sexes, and is occasionally very obstinate. Not unfrequentiy it 
seemslobedue to the habit of sleeping on the back, when a blister 
applied to the buttocks will generally cure the malady by com- 
pelling change of position. I have seen it in jxiuths of scrofulous 
habit whose strength had suffered from growing too fast. Such 
cases are almost certainly cured by a generous diet, the tincture 
of perchloride of iron, quinine, and cod-liver oil, but it is 
often necessary to keep the patient under this plan of treatment 
for two or three months. 

Nervous old men often suffer a good deal of inconvenience 
from irritable bladder, not dependent upon organic disease. If 
they take a little more wine than they ought, or a richer diet 
than usual, or become a little more irritable in temper, they will 
be called up several times in the night, The state of urine 
causing this annoyance is generally dependent upon the stomach 
being a little out of order, and a few doses of liquor potassie or 
bicarbonate of potash, after meals, a mild sedative and a gentle 
purge, will generally remove the annoyance. Sometimes a small 
dose of blue pill or calomel cures the troublesome affection at 
once. If obstinate, it is well to try the effect of an opium 
or henbane suppository. 

In old age, although there may be no morbid change in its 
structure, the bladder often becomes very irritable, and a patient 
is unable to retain his water for more than half an hour or an 
hour at a time. Patients who suffer thus, by concentrating their 
attention too much upon their ailment, often make matters 
Any disturbance of the digestive organs will sometimes 
produce increased distress. In many of these cases it is very 
important to prevent the patient from thinking continually about 
the bladder, and it is probable that the advantageous effects 
sometimes following the application of a blister are due to the 
attention being diverted to another part. 
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In some cases irritability of the bladder seems to be due to the 
organ being congenitally small, and not growing in proportion 
as the body grows, or in proportion to the increased quantity 
of water secreted. As the demand for larger capacity arises, 
the bladder very soon gets distended, and it empties itself very 
frequently, to the patient's great inconvenience and distress. 
This is, fortunately, not a very common case, but it is a very 
difficult one to treat successfully. The physician must do all he 
can to reduce the secretion of urine to the most moderate amount 
consistent with health, and in some cases he will be able to effect 
a cure in this simple way, and if he explains to the patient the 
extreme importance of taking as little nitrogenous food and fluid 
as he can do with, he will sometimes, in addition to "curing" 
his troublesome affection, greatly improve his general health and 
strength. The wonder is not that we occasionally find a bladder 
too small for the organism to which it belongs, but that bladders 
in general do not rebel at the greatly increased and worse than 
needless amount of containing power that is expected from thetn 
by their owners. 

I have known patients suffering from very frequent calls to 
make water, and from what they concluded to be irritability of 
the bladder, for some years; but as soon as the case was investi- 
gated the bladder was found to be full and distended to over- 
flowing. In one case the patient had suffered for five years, 
when five pints were removed from the bladder by a catheter. 
After this the instrument was used three times a day for a week 
or two, and then less frequently. The patient, although upward 
:nly, completely recovered, and regained full control over 
his bladder, and lived to an advanced age. The urine was clear 
and perfectly healthy. It is curious how people become gradu- 
ally accustomed to this state of distention, and consider the 
uneasiness they experience due to some change consequent upon 
old age, and it never occurs to them that the bladder may be 
full to overflowing. Sometimes, although they have a suspicion 
as to the nature of their malady, they forbear to obtain advice, 
from the ridiculous dread they feel of instrumental relief. It is 
a pity people should make themselves imeasy about interference, 
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which wil! afford them certain relief in a few minutes, while 
■re is not the slightest risk and seldom more than very slight 
pain accompanying the careful introduction of a flexible catheter. 
Nay, it is an operation which, with a very little instruction, the 
patient can perform for himself. 

When the bladder is very irritable, and especially in cases in 
which the desire to empty the organ at very short intervals is 
accompanied with uneasiness or actual pain in the bladder itself, 
or ,in the course of the urethra, from twenty drops to half a 
drachm of tincture of henbane, or ten drops of laudanum, may 
be added to each dose of tincture of perchloride of iron; or 
extract of henbane or opium may be used as a suppository the 
last thing at night. In cases in which the pus becomes decom- 
posed in the bladder and the urine is ammoniacal, it may be 
necessary to have recourse to injecting the bladder and other 
modes of treatment. 

Some time since I was consulted about a gentleman who was 
sixty years of age and had been suffering for a year from great 
irritability of the bladder, the water not being retained for more 
than twenty minutes at a time, day or night. The urine was 
alkaline, and contained one-thirtieth of its volume of pus and 
numerous crystals of triple phosphate. The patient had been 
losing weight for some time, and was very weak. Pareira brava, 
buchu, uva ursi, belladonna, tincture of perchloride of iron, 
nitric acid, opium, copaiba, leeches to the region of the bladder, 
blisters, and many other plans had been carried out, but with no 
relief. I recommended that the patient should be put on a 
nourishing diet, with pepsine, if necessary, and ordered him to 
take twenty drops of tincture of perchloride of iron in infusion 
of quassia, twice a day. This plan was adhered to steadily for 
a month, with marked benefit, and the patient was pereuaded to 
go on with the treatment. In three months the patient had 
much improved, and could retain the urine for an hour at a 
time. His general health was much better, and he had in- 
creased fourteen pounds in weight. The urine contained no 
sediment of pus. The patient was persuaded to persist in the 
same plan, and at the end of a year from commencing this 
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system he considered himself pretty well, could retain the urine 
for three or four hours, and had gained more than twenty 
pounds in weight. Another case with similar symptoms, in 
which the state of the bladder clearly depended upon a chronic 
gouty state of system, greatly improved in six months upon 
tincture of perchloride of iron, henbane, and quassia, and I 
might bring forward many others, differing as regards the se- 
verity of the symptoms, which illustrate the same point. 

OF CASTS OF THE URINIFEROUS TUBES. 

No one has contributed so much valuable work toward the 
elucidation of the many very important questions bearing upon 
the clinical significance of casts as my colleague, Dr. George 
Johnson, whose memoirs in the " Medico -Chi rurgical Trans- 
actions," and works on Kidney Diseases, have been before the 
profession for more than thirty years. Casts are never found 
in healthy urine, though it is possible that some of the so-called 
"mucus" present may be composed of the same material as that 
which under certain circumstances takes part in the formation of 
a. "tube-cast." Casts occasionally present in the urine are, 
however, sometimes found in some of the smaller glands which 
open into the urethra, as well as in some of the ducts of the 
prostate, in the seminal tubules, and in the convoluted and 
straight part of the uriniferous tubes of the kidney. 

Some of the most important forms of casts are represented in 
Plates III, IV, and VIII of " loo Urinary Deposits." 

The diagnosis of many forms of renal disease is much assisted 
by taking note of the character of the cast, and in the case of 
fatty kidney may sometimes be made from an examination of 
the casts only; for there is no other condition in which numer- 
ous casts containing collections of oil globules are passed, during 
a period extending over several weeks, except that form of renal 
disease which is due to the fatly degeneration, and which occurs 
in children and young people belonging to a scrofulous or tuber- 
cular family. Biood and pus corpuscles, epithelium in various 
states, urates, phasphates, crystals of uric acid, and dumb-bell 
crystals or minute calculi of oxalate of lime, are often seen in 
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casts, and afford to the observer indications of the changes thai 
are proceeding in the uriniferous tube at the time of the form- 
ation of the mould or cast. Casts sometimes enable us to decide 
whether blood diffused through the urine or forming a deposit 
comes from the kidney or from some other part of the urinary 
apparatus. If casts be present which contain blood in their 
substance it is certain that blood has escaped from the vessels of 
the Malpighian body or from those surrounding the uriniferous 
tube, which last is probably quite an exceptional, though a 
possible, mode of renal hemorrhage. In cases of stone in the 
kidney casts are often found, probably from the influence of the 
pressure of the calculus in the immediate neighborhood upon 
Ihe epithelium and other structures, increased action of the 
epithelial lining and the formation in quantity of that modifled 
epithelial material of which the cast is formed, being caused. 
In these cases the cast often contains blood, but more frequently 
disintegrated blood only is found. The blood corpuscles have 
evidently lain for some time in the tube, and have undergone 
disintegration before the cast was produced. Sometimes the 
presence of even a very small stone has occasioned hemorrhage 
among the tubes in a certain part of their course. The little 
blood clot that has thereby resulted has slowly undergone change, 
and a portion of the rfi^Mj finds its way into some of the adjacent 
tubes which have been damaged but not completely destroyed. 
In women, by the presence of casts we are often enabled to dis- 
tinguish a case of renal calculus from mere menstrual disturbance. 
Very transparent casts may be present, and m considerable 
numbers, in urine which does not contain a [race of albumen. 
These casts are formed in the convoluted portion of the urini- 
ferous tubes, and their formation seems to be due to changes 
which, if they proceeded further, would lead to the escape of 
albumen. Casts of the kind described I have seen in many 
in which a small calculus was impacted in the kidney, and 
it is probable that when minute concretions occupy a part of a 
uriniferous tube, the secretion of a form of mucus-like matter 
takes place, and this is moulded in the tube and afterwards 
escapes with the urine. In cases of renal calculus, however, 
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besides the casts described, a. few blood corpuscles and a little 
albumen are also present in (he urine. Some of these cases 
present many of the symptoms of chronic structural renal dis- 
ease, and are mistaken for it. The patient is kept for months 
upon milk diet, and a very unfavorable prognosis is given, while 
in truth there is no danger to life, and in most instances com- 
plete recovery takes place, sometimes the calculus being passed, 
sometimes becoming impacted in the renal tissue, and ceasing 
to produce any irritation whatever. 

I think it probable that if careful search were frequently 
instituted, a number of cases would be met with in which casts 
are present without a trace of albumen, for although casts and 
albumen are generally associated, it is as certain that casts may 
be formed without the escape of serum from the blood, as that 
the latter may escape without the formation of casts. Casts are 
not composed of modified albvimen, nor are they generally com- 
posed of fibrinous material, but rather of a substance nearly 
related to mucin, which, I think, may be correctly regarded as 
being formed by the bioplasm of the tubes, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, forms the outer part of the epithelial cells, 
but which, if produced under certain conditions, constitutes the 
very transparent material which forms the chief bulk of the cast. 
In some cases it seems as if the changes which result in what is 
known as exfoliation of the superficial layers of epithelium of 
some mucous membranes 'occurred in the uriniferous tubes, or if 
the morbid processes are not identical, they are probably closely 
allied. The exfoliation which takes place in the vagina and 
uterus affects many layers of epithelium, while that which occurs 
in the secreting follicles of glands and in such organs as the 
uriniferous tubes affect only what must be considered to be a 
single layer; but I think that in the latter case the transparent 
substance which, in the normal state of things, would form the . 
bulk of the epithelial cells, accumulates in the tubes, and when 
it is slightly hardened and condensed is urged downward by the 
flow of urine behind it and forms the "cast." 

The subject of casts being intimately connected with that of 
albumen in the urine, it will be more convenient to consider the 
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different kind of casts found in the urine when the different 
forms of renal disease, accompanied with albuminuria, are treated 
of. In the same section of this work will be found some remarks 
concerning the treatment of the disease characterized by the 
pathological changes in question, while under the head of renal 
calculi the management of cases in which transparent casts are 
formed, which are not due to the same series of changes in the 
secreting structure which occur in chronic albuminuria, will be 
discussed. 



Spermatozoa. — The presence of semen in the urine is a 
fact of little consequence. In healthy men it is not uncommon 
for a small quantity to be discharged now and then into the 
urethra, and become mixed with the water. Nor are any special 
symptoms associated with the circumstance. The expulsion of 
seminal ftuid, after it has accumulated In tiie vesiculie seminales 
and passages from the testicles, does not indicate the existence 
of disease. It is even a natural process. But when the dis- 
charge of the secretion is very frequent, that is, when sperma- 
tozoa are almost always to be found in the urine, their presence 
is of clinical importance, and, at least, may be taken as indicat- 
ing unusual or undue excitement of the organs in which they 
are formed, or of the passages concerned in the discharge of the 
seminal fluid. This increased activity may be due to changes 
taking place in connection with the external parts, or with the 
surface of the mucous membrane of the genito-urinary appa- 
ratus, or it may be due to deeper and more serious changes in 
some part of the very extensive portion of the central nervous 
system which presides over the function of the organs. 

Any unusual excitement of the secreting organs and the fre- 
quent discharge of semen, may be a matter for investigation and 
may be of the greatest consequence. The resulting disturbance 
may be serious and far-reaching, and may exert a most import- 
ant influence upon the psychological as well as upon the physio- 
logical condition of the patient during a great part of his life. 
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Partly from exaggerated fears on the part of the patient, partly 
from extravagant description of the possible consequences, as 
stated in various books and suggested by some practitioners, 
every derangement of the sexual organs of the male has been 
made to assume an importance in the eyes of unprofessional 
men, as artificial and fanciful as it is in every way unfortunate. 
Not only are men made wretched by fears and suggestions as to 
what may happen, but a class of predatory advisers has estab- 
lished itself and has been patronized and fostered by silly and 
terrified persons. Such practitioners seem to prosper according 
to the degree of terror they are able to excite in the minds 
of their uofortunate.victims. 

The full consideration of this complicated question is beyond 
the province of this book, but as it seems to me to be almost the 
duty of every one who has seen much of the evils referred to, 
and of their direct and indirect direful consequences, lo give 
expression to the views he has been led to form, I propose to 
offer a few remarks upon the general bearing of this question. 

In some specimens of acid urine in which bacteria are not 
developed, spermatozoa may be preserved for days without any 
decomposition. They n.sually form a light flocculent cloud, 
suspended in the urine, but when few in number there is nothing 
in the appearance of the urine that would lead us to suspect the 
presence of spermatozoa. They may be distinguished with a 
power of about two hundred diameters(" loo Urinary Deposits," 
Pis. I and II, Figs. i8, zo, zi, 22, 26), but unless the eye is 
familiar with them, it is better to employ one of from four to 
five hundred. In some cases I have met with sp)ermatozoa 
covered with urate of soda, which renders them very easy of 
detection, PI. II, Fig, 22. Curious crystals of phosphate of 
lime are sometimes found in seminal fluid, PI. II, Fig. 20. 

Sometimes a large quantity of viscid secretion, partly from the 
vesiculas seminales and partly from the testicles, is discharged 
and becomes mixed with the water. A patient of Dr. Wilson 
Fox's brought him one day a test tube nearly full of viscid, 
transparent, almost clear and colorless fluid, which, under the 
microscope, was found to contain very many spermatozoa, and 
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1 no doubt consisted of a little semen mixed with a considerable 
I quantity of viscid matter secreted by the vesiculas seminales. 

By the use of very high powers, I have demonstrated some 
P points of great interest concerning the structure of spermatozoa. 
The oval body or head of the particle is hollow, and contains a 
small quantity of bioplasm, which extends a short distance into 
the filament. This, like other forms of bioplasm matter, is 
easily tinged by an ammoniacal solution of carmine. The quan- 
tity of this transparent living matter varies in different instances, 
but usually it does not extend higher than the middle portion of 
the body. It is always less in spermatozoa which have been 
I passed a iong while, than in those which have only recently es- 
J.caped. The shape of the body of the spermatozoon varies 
according to the quantity of bioplasm present. Those bodies 
containing little being flattened towards the apex as compared 
with those which contain much. The amount undergoes gradual 
reduction after the spermatozoa have left the organism, and it is 
probable that its reduction is connected with the performance 
of their active movements. 

This bioplasm constitutes the important part of the sperma- 
k tazoon, and in it alone probably reside the marvelous powers of 
I' the fertilizing element. The mass of the body consists of a 
' hardened albuminous matter, not differing much in properties 
and composition from the outer part of epithelial cells gener- 
ally. The vibrations of the tail, like the movements of the cilia 
of ciliated epithelium, are no doubt due to changes taking place 
in the living matter which occupies the body of the cell. When 
the spermatozoon has made its way into the interior of the 
ovum, all this outer material becomes softened and dissolved, 
. and the bioplasm of the spermatozoon or sperm cell thus comes 
I into actual contact with the living matter of the ovum or germ 
cell, and probably the living matter of the two cells becomes 
incorporated. From this very intimate admixture of two kinds 
of living matter or bioplasm, each of which has at last resulted 
from the slow origin centre within centre of masses of living 
matter, the germ of the new being, possessing newly acquired 
powers, proceeds. 
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We are sometimes called upon to examine stains upon linen, 
or the vaginal mucus, in cases of suspected rape. Such an in- 
vestigation must be undertaken with the greatest care, and a 
positive opinion must not be expressed if the observer have the 
slightest doubt as to the isature of the bodies in question ; nei- 
ther should a positive conclusion be drawn from the presence of 
only one structure like a spermatozoon, nor from supposed frag- 
ments of their bodies. Fragments of cotton or linen sometimes 
assume forms very like those of spermatozoa. The mucus which 
has been dried on the linen, in which they are suspected to be 
present, even after it has been kept for some time, may be remoist- 
ened with distilled water, without the spermatozoa being de- 
stroyed. This is an investigation which should be conducted 
with the greatest care. 

A little girl was brought into King's College Hospital in July, 
1857, upon whom it was said a rape had been committed about 
three hours before. Mr. C. Heath, who was House Surgeon at 
the time, removed, with a pipette, a little of the mucus from the 
vagina at a point beyond the hymen, and after placing it upon a 
glass slide, sent it to me for examination. It was not examined 
until six hours afterward, and being uncovered, it became quite 
dry. Nothing definite could be made out by submitting the dry 
mass to examination. It was therefore moistened with a drop 
of distilled water, covered with a piece of thin glass, and exam- 
ined with a quarter-inch object glass. Numerous cells of vaginal 
epithelium were seen, and amongst them as many as six sperma- 
tozoa were discovered in various parts of the field. Al! these 
were well defined and free from the epithelium. 

Dr. Munroe, of Hull ("Archives of Medicine," vol. I, p, 
139), reports a case in which by microscopical examination of 
spots on the linen three days after an alleged rape, he detected 
the presence of spermatozoa. Dr. Munroe thus describes the 
method of examination. " On cutting out some of the grayish 
and colored stains, macerating them in distilled water for some 
time, and afterward concentrating very much the solution, and 
placing the same under one of Ross's best quarter-inch object 
glasses, with an angle of aperture of 130°, and a magnifying 
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power of z 1 5 diaraelers with the lowest eye-piece, numerous whole 
spermatozoa were seen, and also many others much mutilated — 
here only a bead, there only a tail — indisputably proving the 
stain to be seminal." 

The only structure occurring in urine, or of renal origin, at all 
liable to be mistaken for spermatozoa, as far as I am aware, is a 
form of vegetable growth which I have only once met with, in a 
specimen of urine sent to me by my friend Mr. Masters. Mr. C. 
Roberts, of St. George's Hospital, has taken very careful notes 
of the case. Some of the bodies in question very closely re- 
sembled spermatozoa, but their true nature was ascertained by 
comparison with many otber specimens of the vegetable growth 
C'loo Urinary Deposits," PI. II, Fig. 31). See "Archives," 
vol. I, p. 251. 

Mucous Casts from the Seminal Tubules are sometimes 
found in the urine, and must not be mistaken for casts of the 
uriuiferous tubes. Some of thes« casts are represented in " 100 
Urinary Deposits," Pis. I and 11, Figs. iS and 20. The casts 
of the seminal tubes are usually n-uch longer than those of the 
kidney tubes, but they may be easily mistaken for them, espe- 
cially if broken into fragments. They are usually less than 
the tAh of an inch in diameter and vary Hide. Not unfre- 
quently spermatozoa are packed together in great numbers, so as 
to form, with the mucus in which they are embedded, casts of 
considerable dimensions. A very good specimen is represented 
in " loo Urinary Deposits," PI. I, Fig. iS, from the urine of 
an old man of 80. 

Discharge of Seminal Secretion. — Very much contra- 
dictory matter has been written on the subject of seminal emis- 
sions, but there are obvious objections, while there is no 
corresponding advantage to be gained from discussing the subject 
in detail. To slate ihe exact facts would render it necessary to 
go minutely into matters which have no scientific or clinical 
bearing, and lo the exposition of which both reason and good 
taste are, in my judgment, opposed. The discharge, when fre- 
quent, is undoubtedly often followed by exhaustion and depres- 
sion of the nervous system, but the exaggerated statements that 
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have been made upon this head have done, and will continue to 
do, as much harm to the morals as to the pockets of patients. 

As is well known, seminal emissions are not unfrequently due 
to irritation of sorne part of the urinary apparatus or of parts or 
organs in its neighborhood. Peripherai irritation may excite 
contraction of the organic muscle of the prostate and its ducts, 
the vesiculfe seminales, the urethra, and other parts, and thus a 
sudden discharge of the secretion be induced. The irritating 
cause may be an ulcerated or excoriated patch of mucous mem- 
brane in the bladder, urethra, or even the pelvis of the kidney — 
a renal calculus, or crystalline grains of uric acid or oxalate of 
lime in the kidney — prostatic calculi— worms or hardened fieces 
or other irritating matter in the large bowel, or even inflamma- 
tion, accompanied by or independent of the formation of abscess, 
A superabundant prepuce — accumulation of secretion between 
the prepuce and glans — is occ^ionally the cause of much 
irritation, which sometimes results in the contraction of the 
vesiculse seminales and all the parts concerned in the ejaculation 
of the secretion. Anything that irritates the prostate, urethra 
or bladder may occasion nocturnal emissions. It is possible, 
that by frequent attacks of this kind, improper habits may be 
suggested and afterwards encouraged, and unless the patient is 
taught the great importance of exercising proper control over 
himself, he may soon become a sufferer from a state of mind 
and body which will necessitate medical help, and he is fortunate 
who is led to apply early for advice, and at the hands, if not of 
the family doctor or some medical friend whom he knows 
intimately, at least of some practitioner of known character and 
eminence, rather than to a reputed curer of what has been called 
spermalorrhcea — the favorite speciality of a not very charitable 
or self-denying class of advisers. 

Periods of undue excitation of the nerve centres concerned in 
the expulsion of the semen are followed by exhaustion, and if very 
frequendy repeated, irreparable structural damage to n 
may result, and within a short time. The artificial stimulatioi 
of the nerves of parts concerned in the ejaculation of the semen 
s especially harmful. Like other bad habits and vices to which 
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men give way, it tends to increase until weakness or paralysis 
from over excitation of nerve centres may result. At last 
discharge may take place involuntarily without the ordinary 
stimulus, and apparently without any muscular contraction. It 
is this state of things which is sometimes brought under our 
notice, and in the treatment of which we may be of great service 
to the unfortunate patient. Bad habitsare sometimes contracted 
at a vory early age, and, if persisted in, they produce an efifect 
upon the nervous system which leads to impaired health, and the 
boy may suffer as regards both mental and bodily development. 
In the great majority of instances, there is practically as little 
difficulty in discovering as in correcting the evil at a very early 
age. It is in early tnanhood that the help of the medical friend 
of the family, or other sensible adviser and medical confidante 
is of importance, in order that the possibly injurious effects 
upon the future health may be properly explained to the patient, 
and suggestions offered which will enable him to get over the 
difficulty, and, perhaps, escape troubles of the most serious 
character. Upon this subject much that is at least injudicious 
has been written, not only by professional, but by non-profes- 
sional and especially clerical advisers, who, though they try 
their utmost, often fail to produce the effect they desire, and 
sometimes misunderstand the case they suppose they have made 
themselves masters of. 

Public Morality. — The question is so far apart from matCera 
of ordinary knowledge and conversation, that many a young 
imagination is allowed to feed in solitude on the miserable 
horrors of its own creation, or on the abominable misrepre- 
sentations in some literary productions of the lowest and most 
degraded minds. Many of these, written avowedly for his 
assistance, are likely to add to his confusion and misery ; and it 
is to be hoped that those induced to buy these bad books may 
have the strength of mind to see the bearing of the suggestions, 
and courage to discard them. It is a pity that what is called 
public opinion has not been brought to bear upon some matters 
connected with this question long ago. No doubt, in many 
individual cases, the advice of wise and good men has prevailed 
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in the long lun, ard from lime lo lime the "society" of the 
future is saved from horrors and miseries, which, if permilted lo 
increase, might have ihreatened lis very foundations. But, alas ! 
how many cases which mighl have been prevented, have resulted 
in needless misery, and wrecking of the fairest prcfepects and 
lives of great promise ! In how many homes has not happiness 
been rendered impossible, hopes dashed, minds crushed, sim- 
plicity and purity forever lost, because no one liked to interfere, 
when a very little interference mighl have entirely prevented a 
disastrous course ! Cases are allowed lo go from bad to worse, 
and the deterrent effect upon the many that may, perhaps, be 
produced by the ruin following Ihe recklessness, the wickedness, 
the willfulness of the few, is practically nearly all in the way of 
prevention that we have to rely upon. But there can be little 
effect in this direction without publicity, and publicity is neither 
likely lo be given nor is il lo be desired in most cases. The 
healthy physical and moral training, and Ihe means taken to 
encourage sc!f- restraint and the curbing of individual pjassion, 
are questions of national importance. It must be obvious to 
every thoughtful person that the theory of individual freedom 
and liberty of action does not involve or include any clearly 
defined line which shall indicate where liberty passes into license 
and dissipation ; while underlying willful misrepresentations are 
the most monstrous perversions of physiological truths, and the 
falsely implied necessity of obedience to natural inclinations 
which would shock and insult a savage. The vilest thoughts, 

I which, by the aid of great literary skill, can be embodied in 
language, are allowed lobe publicly diffused, to corrupt and ruin 
the stupid and the weak, though they can only disgust the good, 
the sensible, and the strong, because it is doubtful whether 
public opinion would sanction their suppression, while, if it did, 
there would be the greatest difficulty on the part of those armed 
with power lo decide precisely where ihe process of purgation 
and purification was to stop. At present public opinion seems 
to rely upon the law, while Ihe law awaits the mandate of public 
opinion. So it comes about that questionable or abominable acts 
which may irreparably damage or destroy individuals, and would; 
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r if allowed to prevail unchecked for but a few years, undetmine 
and ruin the strongest society, and render certain the deteriora- 
tion and downfall of the most vigorous race, are permitted in our 
midst. In these matters many seem to be capable of learning only 
from their own painful experience. It is the same story genera- 
tion after generation. The young in loo many instances decline 
to regulate their conduct according to the advice of their friends, 

t their teachers, or those senior to them, who are more experienced 
than they can be. It seems impossible to prevent the occurrence 
of some cases of individual misery, though it is certain that the 
number is many times greater than it need be under condition* 
worse than those which actually exi^t. We have knowledge more 
than enough, as well as the results of the experience gained by 
this and many preceding generations, to justify lar stronger pre- 
ventive measures than have yet be«n carried into practice. It is 
to be hoped that the time is not fa.r distant when better counsels 
will prevail, and the public sense of what is right induce mert to 
insist that a way shall be found by which the vile shall be pre- 
sented from wrecking so many of the innocent and foolish, or by 
which at least the process shall be made Ear more difii'.ult and 
risky than it is at this time. It may be freely conceded that by 
excessive re6nement, exaggerated sentiment, and an artificial 
mode of life, the most unhealthy views concerning the questions 
■ndcr consideration may be created and fostered, and by too 
mncfa DBOccupied time, in which ibe imagination feeds upon love, 
or nther upon fancies which masquenule for love, the way tor 
the professon and workers <^ malevolence is prepared. By en- 
caaraging the love of ease and laxvry, and dislike of work, a 
morbid development of tendencies resulting in a towering of the 
standard of noraliljr, and an imhealthy way of regarding offences 
against morak, are almost of necewty cngeod«Ted. That is Ifae 
standaid of moralltj by degrees lowered. The vigor and pro- 
{Kss of a nee may be estimaied by its eaonl force, Moi its ad- 
vaaocaiBotig natiotts will almost depend upon ibe moral icaadacd 
wiacb it has reached. 
it k oftea said that the ronng cannot be capected to avoid the 
e far dicm at everr oep, oDkm tbcy aie made awaic 
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of their existence ; that, in fact, as regards ihe relations of the 
scKes, a good deal more should be taught to the young than has 
been considered by the best men and women to be necessary or 
desirable. Not only is the plea, as it seems to me, absurd on the 
face of ii, but the force it is supposed to have is destroyed by the 
fact that those who, so far from having been instructed, have been 
kept in ignorance, their minds being entirely occupied wilh other 
matters, for the most part escape, whilst the precocious, who learn 
and peer into all the details of questions which ought to be consid- 
ered only by adults, are those who fall. The truth is that re- 
straint is not in the least degree burdensome to the healthy in 
mind and body. It is that juvenile precocity and artificial pre- 
cession of maturity which, if allowed and encouraged, invariably 
brings such disastrous results to individuals and to the race A 
walk through some of our manufacturing districts will show any 
one the truth concerning the evil of encouraging that antici- 
pation of maturity between children which is the bane of some 
forms of civilization. See how the diffident and boyish young 
athletes contrast with the mature but ill-grown and ill-developed 
children who, in some of our manufacturing districts, ape the 
manners of men and women years before the age at which the 
ordinary run of people arrive at adolescence. 

Sexual enormities are seldorei perpetrated by the members of 
any class of thoughtful, hard working people, who have to earn 
their living, and whose "living " is by necessity kept within the 
bounds of moderation, or by those who are so deeply interested 
in the works of nature or of man, or both, as to have their minds 
so thoroughly occupied that they have no time even for harmless 
amusements. It is when the necessity of bread winning does not 
exist, when ease and time for all those delicate refinements of 
behavior and strict attention to the smoothness of the cuticle of 
the digits, the gloss and set of the hair and the like, which, 
though possibly adding to the frivolity of life for a decadi 
result in loss, and take away more from the enjoyment of later 
decades than they contributed in youth. 

Generally, it may be laid down as certain that where healthy 
exercise, games, amusements which excite interest and encourage 
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skill, carpentering, mechanical »-ork of various kinds, natuTxl 
history, eniomology, botany, conchology, and the like, absorb (he 
interest, the mind is put in a better condition for the exercise of 
self-restraint, while it is led away from the contemplation of the 
many artificial creations of pampered silliness, and those dan- 
gerous introspections and analraes which excite and encourage 
the most false and dangerous desires and longings, which soon 
destroy the judgment, waste the most precious time of life, and 
lead to the sacrifice of what may be a glorious future for the 
gratification of a silly and impulsive caprice. 

Il is curious how differently different forms of sensual in- 
dulgence are regarded by the " public." An opulent person who 
gets frequently drunk, or is habitually fuddled and stupid, is soon 
shunned and turned out of society; but opulence squandered in 
the perpetration and encouragement of worse vices scarcely ex- 
cites the notice, much less the condemnation of society, though 
the injury is a thousand times greater. In the first case, the ruin 
and degradation is limited to the individual, or to the family, 
while in the last, misery, horror, disgrace, ruin, disease, may be 
spread far and wide. How far, or for how long, or how many 
successive generations may be injured by the reckless sellishncss 
and unbridled license of a single individual, happily can never 
be known, but the glimpse now and then obtained of the far- 
reaching, deep-seated, irremediable misery hidden in a glamour 
of sham luxury and enjoyment, is sad enough. It is the interest 
of society, as it is the safeguard of national progress, that all ex- 
cesses in the direction under discussion should be checked with 
a firm hand. The true check should be public opinion, whirh 
ought to discountenance all habits and customs likely to foster 
and encourage boys and girls in looking upon themselves as men 
and women, while, of course, everything should be done to pre- 
vent early marriages when the means are small, and the prospects 
of the man being able to earn enough to keep a home not good. 

Of all the vices invented for the indulgence of the weak and 
willful, those which are in a way the outcome of unbridled 
luxury, or, as some would say, of the highest refinement and 
cultured civilization, and which destroy not only individuals but 



families, are the worst. Successive generations of hereditary 
badness are requisite for their full development. The surround- 
ings necessary to their successful nurture could only be found 
where long courses of wickedness had damaged and destroyed 
the moral vigor of a considerable proportion of the family, and 
familiarized them with much that was bad. Of the enervating 
effects of vice the evidence is only too patent. Of its effects 
upon the physical development, and of the transmission of bane- 
ful morbid affections, gradually intensified as they descend, 
generation after generation, there are, unfortunately, illustra- 
tions among the highest families, as well as in the lowest among 
the working classes. The only physiological consolation to one 
who tries to look hopefully as to the future prospects of family 
and race is, however, this very fact : because, as moral neces- 
sarily brings in its wake physical deterioration of the family, 
after a longer or shorter period characterized by individuals 
with varying defects, bodily and mental, incapacity for work, 
consuming without producing, leading lives characterized by 
unhappiness and bad health, multiplication will cease. It 
would be right if individuals with terrible defects as regards 
constitution were not permitted to marry, and contribute to the 
perpetuation and increase of misery, incapacity and crime, of 
which there is always more than enough. That degeneration of 
a race results from procreation being carried on in successive 
generations at a too early age is certain. Not only so, but the 
deterioration advances at continually increasing rates as the 
mental and bodily vigor of Individuals decli 
of widespread degeneration from this cause i 
at this time than at any preceding period of t 
old and ancient times a number of circumstan 
destroy weak offspring during infancy and the early period o 
childhood ; but now advancing medical and sanitary science, a; 
well as the ever-increasing efforts of philanthropists, I may al- 
most say ensure the arrival at puberty of a very large nurabei 
of weak and sickly children, with ingrained inherited badness 
of tissue. Moreover, all the circumstances favorable to the 
preservation of the sickly and feeble will persist and must ope- 
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e preservation of numbers whose physicjuc will not ronlribiite 
to the advantage of the state. It be<:omeii, therefore, mora 
than ever necessary to discourage in every poiwible way lliB 
. early union of the half developed but precociouN children in 
many of our large centres of population. No one who feoli 
interested in the slate of the country a hundred yearn hence con 
contemplate the then probable condition of the people without 
grave forebodings. I know that the mandate ban koic forth 
"Take care of yourselves, and let pouter! ty take care of itself," 
Such sentiments, however, I wholly repudiate. The low but 
unanswerable argument that since we are obviouHly indcbtf^d to 
our ancestors for many of the advanlagCM wc enjoy, we are, 
therefore, hound in common fairneiw to do all we can for the 
well-being and success of those that are to follow, » mircly 
enough. Do we not see throughout nature, even amonK the 
lower forms of life, arrangement* of the most |jcrfcct kind «lway» 
working for the benefit of creatures yet to come I h man then 
to be the only animal that lives for the moment and for him- 
self? Enjoying as he doe« the most mighty inheritance and 
advantages from the past, it he alone to ronlritnit« noIhinf[ to, 
and have no concern for, the fu t4l» ? 

It is to be hoped that public dpinion, formed upon the vim 

i experience of the best and wisest of oar time, and which 
has already done such incalculable good for the rninff aentn- 
tioa of the upper and middle claste*, will inmi apon lh« imme' 
diate adoption of the iatD« principle* a* regard* training mi«Ml 
and body, in respect of the working popatationt, nperiaWy thiMt 
of ofir large maooEactQring ciliei, which have contribntH to 
Dnch to the making of mtddk-claM Kojtiand what it i« at Ihia 
tune. The principle which baa been inriilr.ated in e«^y pi^blM: 
«cfaaol, and which has guided »m1 regniated the tyrtHtnrt of 
•rcry boy wbo has grown into a good bbb, is self retiraini, *»d 
prDgiesMon of oar worfctag popalation UarturA ih< 
[ of tba< aagk wotd, mdeniaed sad leted upon it, 
fcMV dWacat wwdd hatpc ben the oufal Mndwd of the (MMfrfe 
mt. Bi« bdd ap far seacnl ada 
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time, is a. principle which is far enough removed from self 
restraint. Under the guise of reasonable liberty, license and 
cruel wrong have been inculcated. 

Moreover, another principle of action has crept into notice, 
a principle very far removed from self restraint, and which, if it 
passes from the abstract into practice, is calculated to do infinite 
harm in retarding moral progress. It is wonderful that a philoso- 
phy which essays to explain the great problems of the natural 
world should accept as a cardinal doctrine of belief the proposi- 
tion that the chief if not the only end for which everything living 
exists is the production of successors ; that the reason why things 
live is that the race may continue from generation to generation. 
According to such a philosophy not only must the individual 
wither, but he ought not to be allowed to exist longer than just 
sufficient to produce descendants, and everything should be 
made subordinate to this one end. The old selfish notion that 
a living thing lives for its own advantage and for the advantage 
of others, and that it was formed to fulfill some definite purpose 
in the world, is abandoned in favor of the ntw command — the 
sum and substance of Nature's law — increase and multiply, and 
destroy one another. Meditation upon the lines of this new 
philosophy on the part of the^oung, and an inquiry into what 
it means, what it includes, and what it excludes, and whither it 
tends, is not calculated to raise in the mind a moral ideal very 
lofty, or very hopeful in character. If acted upon, great changes 
would soon follow, and civilized life would be wonderfully 
modified. 

Every now and then society receives what it professes to 
consider a rude and tremendous shock, in consequence of the 
perpetration of some monstrous moral irregularities. A philo- 
sophical speculation, the germ of origin of which had long been 
hidden in the mysterious recesses of some grotesque imagination, 
receives the mandate to grow. Bursting into activity, it is soon 
found to be a practical evil of appalling magnitude, which 
rapidly spreads and threatens to produce widespread horror. 
Then is some correcting machinery set in motion, and with 
effect, and evil which ought never have been allowed to 
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culminate in serious harm, is at last checked, society having 
possessed during the whole time of its development the means 
of effectual suppression. But society acts as if it considered 
that recklessness, wickedness and sin ought not to be interfered 
with until numbers of persons have been inoculated with the 
disease and have suffered its penalties. Society is not to be 
saved until its very existence is threatened. It is seized with 
horror at the sight of fallen numbers, while it could look on with 
composure if only a few individuals here and there were being 
engulfed. To prevent future trouble, it is only required that we 
should act as we pretend to act, insisting upon the truth of the 
principles upon which we pretend that our actions are based. 
It only requires the courage on the part of the good to decide 
that terrible moral evil shall not be allowed, that under no 
circumstances, in England, shall wealth, or culture, intellect, 
birth, or position, be permitted to foster vice. Society has but 
to insist that well-known principles shall be acted upon ; for is 
it not obvious that a civilized community cannot long continue 
unless the great majority of its members agree to exercise that 
self restraint which every human being, from the first dawn of 
the consciousness that there were others like itself in the world, 
would practice? 

Though all who truly love liberty will rightly condemn legisla- 
tion which interferes in any way with the rational freedom of 
each individual, surely that is but a mockery of liberty which 
allows, in the midst of a highly civilized community, vicious 
conduct on the part of a very few, which must result in the 
beggary, enslaving, ruin, and early death of many. The 
knowledge of the existence of a state of things in itself dis- 
graceful, and its practical condonation by the powers that be, 
cannot but degrade the whole body politic, and delay or prevent 
that improvement in public morals which alone can lead to true 
advance in virtue on the part of the community. And yet to 
insure this advance toward a constantly improved and improving 
condition, it would seem to be necessary only that the well- 
disposed should be determined that the evil complained of shall 
no longer increase, and in one single generation the greatest 
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change would be effected. A determination to interfere can be 
fully justified on grounds historical, psychological, as well as 
physiological. Tenderness as regards interference with grave 
moral evils, produces only an abundant crop of iniquities, which 
at last has to be cut short. But instead of mildly checking the 
downward progress of a few in tlie beginning of a ruinous career, 
many have to be disgraced, degraded, and ruined in the end, 
before the evil can be stayed. A decided step is the most 
merciful. To allow wickedness, which is certain to increase in 
intensity, to be fostered until very stern authority is compelled 
to interfere, is cruel, not kind. Real kindness towards and con- 
sideration for all, would render impossible the fall of the mass, 
by simply insisting that the faults of a very few should be 
checked. It is the countenance given to evil amid a profuse- 
ness of profession of love of good which does the harm. 
Timidity on the part of people generally to interfere with the 
willful, the fear of being harsh, the desire not to be too hard 
upon human weakness, undoubtedly actuate us. The influence 
of these feelings may be freely admitted, but every one will 
allow that there is a point beyond which non-interference means 
disaster, wreck, ruin, crime, destruction. To decide when this 
point has been reached is the practical difficulty, and the source 
of difference of opinion in practice. It is not possible to lay 
down a reliable method by which this may be determined with 
accuracy. Only to many of us it seems perfectly clear that for 
some time past active interference has been postponed, until 
there can be no doubt that it inclines considerably to the side of 
leniency, and, as a consequence, the misery and ruin of many 
have been needlessly encompassed. By the moderate punish- 
ment of a few, might not the wretchedness of many have been 
entirely prevented? nay, but far the want of courage on the 
part of parents or teachers, in checking offences against morality 
at an early period of a vicious career, by simply saying " you 
shall not," what an amount of sorrow and crime might have 
been saved. Let it, however, be remembered that at least in one 
department, the consequences of moral recklessness are well 
understood and appraised. Every year life insurance directors 
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are becoming more and more convinced that the verj- worst lives 
they can accept are those in which the effects of reckless dissi- 
]ialioD in earlv iife form an item in the proposer's history. In 
spite of good family, distinguished for longevity, good personal 
health and strength, the life of a fast young fellow is practically 
uninsurable, and where the individual has reformed, there is no 
certainty how long the refonnaiion may last, while a number of 
morbid jwocesses, which may not appear till middle age has 
been reached or is past, may have been started by early indis- 
cretion. Although there are some individuals whom no amount 
or kind of dissipation will destroy, if you take a number, say 
one hundred, the average duration of life would be so far below 
the ordinary average that no cffice could accept such risks at 
less than what would seem to be exorbitant rates. Nay, I believe 
inquiry would show that the worst class of invalid lives assured 
would yield a better result than the perfectly healthy young 
votaries of dissipation, even though at the time they assured they 
were reformed characters. As time goes on, I believe we shall 
find that bad habits damage the prospecis of living in a far 
greater degree than many forms of disease. 

There is, upon the other hand, much that may be regarded as 
inspiriting and hopefiil concerning the probable physical and 
moral health of the future. Those who have to direct education 
will, it is hoped, allow themselves to be greatly influenced by 
the truth that although strong and vigorous individuals may be 
morally bad, physical improvement will be found generally to 
precede, and afterward to proceed pari passu with advance in 
morals and mental power. It is of the first importance to 
improve the physical health and encourage the development 
of nervous and muscular activity among all classes, and especially 
during school days. Never was there a lime when everything 
that favors the health of a comnnunily, bodily and mental, was 
anxiously considered than at this period. Not only are 
efforts made to improve the health of the rising generation of 
working men, but care is taken to provide healthy amusement 
for those who will lake advantage of it. Those who take part 
in these laudable endeavors may feel that they are not only ii 
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proving ibe physical, but ihe moral health, and not only of this 
and the next generation, but of many generations to corae, long 
after our own shall have been forgotten. 

The Besetting Trial of our Boys. — A great deal has been 
written on what has been termed "the besetting trial of our 
boys," and Dr. Pusey some years ago drew public attention to 
this very delicate subject. It would, therefore, seem to be well 
that the matter should be brought under the consideration of 
the profession, more particularly as great difference of opinion 
exists as to the best means of preventing boys from becoming 
victims to " the besetting trial,' ' and of curing those who have 
already fallen under its baneful influence. I then considered it 
ray duty to speak against the system of habitual confession to the 
priest, which Dr. Pusey strongly recommended as a preventive of 
this sin, and as the best means of stopping the habit when it had 
been unfortunately acquired. I think it is much to be regretted 
that one with Dr. Pusey's authority should have expressed him- 
self so strongly upjn this subject, for I fear that his remarks may 
have had the effect of leading some silly persons lo place more 
reliance upon many of the statements in disreputable books 
which may be forced under their observation than they would 
otherwise have done. His observations are calculated, seriously 
and most unnecessarily, to alarm parents. And I cannot help 
thinking that if he had been able to look upon the matter more 
from the medical point of view, he would not have arrived at the ■ 
same conclusion. Judging from many of the cases which have 
been brought under my own observation, I should say that the 
system likely to foster and intensify this evil is the very one 
recommended by Dr. Pasey for its destruction. The tempera- 
ment of many of the sufferers, to which their unfortunate condi- 
tion must, at least in some measure, be attributed, will beneRt 
under the influence of circumstances very different from, if not 
the very opposite of, those advocated. Of covirse I speak only 
as a student of physiology and medicine, but in this capacity I 
think it right to remark that frequent self-examination, as deemed 
necessary by dismal, despairing men who have been disappointed 
with the world, and who take a too gloomy view of everything. 
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— habitual confession to melancholy persons trained to deplore 
the wickedness of man — the frequent concentration of the 
attention upon one of the most mysterious and complex of all 
the phenomena of onr being, are not under any circumstances 
snpposable likely to benefit the majority of boys. All this is 
antagonistic to their very nature, and its effect on the developing 
mind must be, at least in many instances, to cramp and distort 
it. No physician who has carefully regarded the gradual devel- 
opment of the mental powers in young persons, and has at all 
studied the marvelous influence of the mind upon the bodily 
health and vigor, would advocate habitual confession as a desir- 
able part of the training of the young, Those who aim at 
making our boys into upright, generous, hard working, vigorous, 
thoughtful men, will laugh and rejoice, and work and play with 
their boys, instead of encouraging asceticism. Your active- 
minded, hearty, busy boy or youth never thinks of anything of the 
kind. His mind is interested, well filled, and he is happily ignor- 
ant of everything connected with the subject. He will probably 
remain so till he grows up, if his attention be well occupied, his 
life happy, and filthy books be kept out of his way. He wilt in- 
stinctively shun the society of boys or young men who discourse 
upon the subject, if with a. good object, I venture to think cer- 
tainly with a mistaken view. 

There is no doubt that some of the mental and bodily de- 
rangements affecting the sexual function in the young are due to 
want of knowledge on the part of the parents and guardians of 
children and young people, and to an indisposition to consider 
these matters, even with the family medical adviser. Actual 
malformations sometimes remain unnoticed for years after the 
time when they ought to have been detected by the nurse or the 
parent. It seems to me strange, indeed, that such cases should 
continue unobserved till attention is called to them by very 
patent derangements. The fact seems to show that, for some 
reason or other, the medical adviser is not so generally regarded 
as the family friend and counsellor as, in the interests of the 
public, he ought to be. Whether it is that people have more 
confidence in nostrums than in the advice of sensible professional 
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men, I cannot say, but the cases that from time to time come 
under notice seem to suggest an extraordinary want of confidence 
and trust in well-trained, sensible practitioners, most difficult lo 
explain or account for; nay, not unfrequently one sees indica- 
tions that, in these days, quackery and nonsense prevail, when 
knowledge, sense, and very high moral qualities are either not 
recognized, or are counted as nothing. 

Many of the worst cases of tbe class I am considering are due 
to the encouragement of the contemplation of a condition of 
life very far removed from ihe ordinary state, and from dwelling 
loo much upon the deplorable weakness and wickedness of man. 
For the thoughts to be entirely taken away from our surroundings 
is as bad for the mind as allowing it to be concentrated on and 
occupied exclusively by trivialities and sillinesses. In many 
cases there has been too much introspection, too much analysis 
of thoughts that come unbidden, but which ought not to be 
dwelt upon, or feelings or supposed sensations of an unusual 
kind, which do not trouble people generally, but which are said 
to trouble the unfortunate individual. 

There can be no doubt that he who is so foolish as to indulge 
himself by frequently thinking about and dwelling upon the 
many unpleasant sensations he experiences in different parts of 
his body, creates for himself wretchedness from which, as time 
goes on, he will find it difficult or impossible to entirely escape. 
The habit of frequent introspection should be guarded against, 
as it sometimes leads to evil as great as that opposite state of 
mind in which anything like quiet and repose appears to be im- 
possible. The over'aclive, restless person is ever going from 
one thing to another, and is busy beyond measure. The indi- 
vidual who permits himself to fall into one or other of these 
unfortunate mental extremes may gradually become a fidget, a 
bore, a hypochondriac, or a maniac. That many such, though 
often complaining of their aches and pains and their weak bodily 
health, or their depressed spirits, or the intensity of their sor- 
rows and misfortunes, or their tendency to premature decay and 
early death, nevertheless live to be old, should be regarded as 
evidence sufficiently convincing to deter others from falling into 
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the same unhappy course; but the race of self-made hypochon- 
driacs is, it is lo be feared, ever on the increase, and constantly 
receiving accessions from all classes of people ; but too often 
from among the intelligent and those who have highly distin- 
guished themselves in intellectual competition, and who ought 
to have been aware of the mental discipline by subjecting them- 
selves to which the misfortune might have been averted; for 
neither contemplation nor learning, nor art nor physical science, 
can alone be relied upon as a cure of this unfortunate condition 
or as a certain preventive of its development. Its origin in many 
cases is very obscure, but in some it seems to be a habit, acquired 
at a very early age and afterwards diligently fostered, of dwelling 
upon any slight disturbance or derangement of mental or bodily 
function, and of allowing thought to be too much concentrated 
upon its own morbid fancies. In consequence of constant 
dwelling upon every slight disturbance of mental or bodily 
function, the individual body or the mind soon seems to the per- 
verted imagination of its possessor to assume such transcendent 
importance, that all other minds, bodies, and outside things are 
completely overshadowed or blotted out. Environment is ob- 
literated, horizon is lost, and the unsatisfiable ego is all in all. 
Although, in the majority of cases, change of scene, variety in 
work, exchanging ideas with others of about the same age and 
in the same position, will prevent or cure the malady, it must be 
borne in mind that there is hardly a department of duty or work, 
hardly a calling, from which instances of this weakness are not 
drawn. Even successful athletes contribute their quota to the 
hypochondriacal host. Too much concentration of the mind 
upon any single object of desire or interest seems to foster and 
increase the malady, and especially is there danger of its rapid 
development when intellectual or physical efforts have been at- 
tended with great success in open competition. I am sure that 
the majority of these cases are preventable by the individual 
himself, if only he can be made to see at a sufficiently early 
period the evi! tendencies of his mind. Some of them are, 
however, hereditary, and whenever such condition or any tend- 
ency in such direction should exist in the parents, the training 
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tions that, in these days, quackery and nonsense prevail, when 
-knowledge, sense, and very high mora! qualities are either not 
recognized, or are counted as nothing. 

Many of the worst cases of the class I am considering are due 
to the encouragement of the contemplation of a condition of 
life very far removed from ihe ordinary state, and from dwelling 
too much upon the deplorable weakness and wickedness of man. 
For the thoughts to be entirely taken away from oursurroundings 
is as bad for the mind as allowing it to be concentrated on and 
occupied exclusively by trivialities and sillinesses. In many 
cases there has been too much inlrospeclion, too much analysis 
of thoughts that come unbidden, but which ought not to be 
dwelt upon, or feelings or supposed sensations of an unusual 
kind, which do not trouble people generally, but which are said 
to trouble the unfortunate individual. 

There can be no doubt that he who is so foolish as to indulge 
himself by frequently thinking about and dwelling upon the 
many unpleasant sensations he experiences in different parts of 
his body, creates for himself wretchedness from which, as time 
goes on, he will find it difficult or impossible to entirely escape. 
The habit of frequent introspection should be guarded against, 
as it sometimes leads to evil as great as that opposite state of 
mind in which anything like quiet and repose appears to be im- 
possible. The over-active, restless person is ever going from 
one thing to another, and is busy beyond measure. The indi- 
vidual who permits himself to fall into one or other of these 
unfortunate mental extremes may gradually become a fidget, a 
bore, a hypochondriac, or a maniac. That many such, though 
often complaining of their aches and pains and their weak bodily 
health, or their depressed spirits, or the intensity of their sor- 
rows and misfortunes, or their tendency to premature decay and 
early death, nevertheless live to be old, should be regarded as 
evidence sufficiently convincing to deter others from falling into 
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; of self-made hypochon- 
driacs is, it is to be feared, ever on the increase, and constantly 
receiving accessions from all classes of people ; but too often 
from among the intelligent and those who have highly distin- 
guished themselves in intellectual competition, and who ought 
to have been aware of the mental discipline by subjecting them- 
selves to which the misfortune might have been averted ; for 
neither contemplation nor learning, nor art nor physical science, 
can alone be relied upon as a cure of this unfortunate condition 
or as a certain preventive of its development. Its origin in many 

■ cases is very obscure, but in some it seems to be a habit, acquired 
at a very early age and afterwards diligently fostered, of dwelling 
upon any slight disturbance or derangement of mental or bodily 
function, and of allowing thought to be too much concentrated 
upon its own morbid fancies. In consequence of constant 
dwelling upon every slight disturbance of mental or bodily 
function, the individual body or the mind soon seems to the per- 
verted imagination of its possessor to assume such transcendent 
importance, that all other minds, bodies, and outside things are 
completely overshadowed or blotted out. Environment is ob- 
literated, horizon is lost, and the unsatisfiable ego is all in all. 
Although, in the majority of cases, change of scene, variety in 

-. work, exchanging ideas with others of about the same age and 
in the same position, will prevent or cure the malady, it must be 
borne in mind that there is hardly a department of duty or work, 
hardly a calling, from which instances of this weakness are not 
drawn. Even successful athletes contribute their quota to the 
hypochondriacal host. Too much concentration of the mind 
upon any single object of desire «r interest seems to foster and 
increase the malady, and especially is there danger of its rapid 
development when intellectual or physical efforts have been at- 
tended with great success in opeo competition. I am sure that 
the majority of these cases are preventable by the individual 
himself, if only he can be made to see at a sufficiently early 
period the evil tendencies of his mind. Some of them are, 
however, hereditary, and whenever such condition or any tend- 
ency in such direction should exist in the parents, the training 
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men, I cannot say, but the cases that from time to time come 
under notice seem to suggest an extraordinary want of confidence 
and trust in well-trained, sensible practitioners, most difficult to 
explain or account for; nay, not unfrequenlly one sees indica- 
tions that, in these days, quackery and nonsense prevail, when 
-knowledge, sense, and very high moral qualities are either not 
recognized, or are counted as nothing. 

Many of the worst cases of the class I am considering are due 
to the encouragement of the contemplation of a condition of 
life very far removed from the ordinary stale, and from dwelling 
too much upon the deplorable weakness and wickedness of man. 
For the thoughts to be entirely laken away from our surroundings 
is as bad for the mind as allowing it to be concentrated on and 
occupied exclusively by trivialities and sillinesses. In many 
cases there has been too much introspection, too much analysis 
of thoughts that come unbidden, but which ought not to be 
dwelt upon, or feelings or supposed sensations of an unusual 
kind, which do not trouble people generally, but which are said 
to trouble the unfortunate individual. 

There can be no doubt that he who is so foolish as to indulge 
himself by frequently thinking about and dwelling upon the 
many unpleasant sensations he experiences in different parts of 
his body, creates for himself wretchedness from which, as time 
goes on, he will find it difficult or impossible to entirely escape. 
The habit of frequent introspection should be guarded against, 
as it sometimes leads to evil as great as that opposite stale of 
mind in which anything like quiet and repose appears to be im- 
possible. The over-active, restless person is ever going from 
one thing to another, and Is busy beyond measure. The indi- 
vidual who permits himself to fall into one or other of these 
unfortunate mental extremes may gradually become a fidget, a 
bore, a hypochondriac, or a maniac. That many such, though 
often complaining of their aches and pains and their weak bodily 
health, or their depressed spirits, or the intensity of their sor- 
rows and misfortunes, or their tendency to premature decay and 
early death, nevertheless live to be old, should be regarded as 
evidence sufficiently convincing to deter others from falling into 
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the same unhappy course; but the race of self-made hypochon- 
driacs is, it is to be feared, ever on the increase, and constantly 
receiving accessions from all classes of people; but too often 
from among the intelligent and those who have highly distin- 
guished themselves in intellectual competition, and who ought 
to have been aware of the mental discipline by subjecting them- 
selves to which the misfortune might have been averted ; for 
neither contemplation nor learning, nor art nor physical science, 
can alone be relied upon as a cure of this unfortunate condition 
or as a certain preventive of its development. Its origin in many 
cases is very obscure, but in some it seems to be a habit, acquired 
at a very earty age and afterwards diligendy fostered, of dwelling 
upon any slight disturbance or derangement of mental or bodily 
function, and of allowing thought to be too much concentrated 
upon its own morbid fancies. In consequence of constant 
dwelling upon every slight disturbance of mental or bodily 
function, the individual body or the mind soon seems to the per- 
verted imagination of its possessor to assume such transcendent 
importance, that all other minds, bodies, and outside things are 
completely overshadowed or blotted out. Environment is ob- 
literated, horizon is lost, and the unsatisfiable ego is all in all. 
Although, in the majority of cases, change of scene, variety in 
work, cKchanging ideas with others of about the same age and 
in the same position, will prevent or cure the malady, it must be 
borne in mind that there is hardly a department of duty or work, 
hardly a calling, from which instances of this weakness are not 
drawn. Even successful athletes contribute their quota to the 
hypochondriacal host. Too much concentration of the mind 
upon any single object of desire or interest seems to foster and 
increase the malady, and especially is there danger of its rapid 
development when intellectual or physical efforts have been at- 
tended with great success in open competition. I am sure that 
the majority of these cases are preventable by the individual 
himself, if only he can be made to see at a sufficiently early 
period the evil tendencies of his mind. Some of them are, 
however, hereditary, and whenever such condition or any tend- 
ency in such direction should exist in the parents, the training 
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men, I cannot say, but the cases that from time to lime come 
under notice seem to suggest an extraordinary want of confidence 
and trust in well-trained, sensible practitioners, most difficult to 
explain or account for; nay, not unfreqnently one sees indica- 
tions that, in these days, quackery and nonsense prevail, when 
-knowledge, sense, and very high moral qualities are either not 
recognized, or are counted as nothing. 

Many of the worst cases of the class I am considering are due 
to the encouragement of the contemplation of a condition of 
life very far removed from the ordinary state, and from dwelling 
too much upon the deplorable weakness and wickedness of man. 
For the thoughts to be entirely taken away from our surroundings 
is as had for the mind as allowing it lo be concentrated on and 
occupied exclusively by trivialities and sillinesses. In many 
cases there has been too much introspection, too much analysis 
of thoughts that come unbidden, but which ought not to be 
dwelt upon, or feelings or supposed sensations of an unusual 
kind, which do not trouble people generally, but which are said 
to trouble the unfortunate individual. 

There can be no doubt that he who is so foolish as to indulge 
himself by frequently thinking about and dwelling upon the 
many unpleasant sensations he experiences in different parts of 
his body, creates for himself wretchedness from which, as time 
goes on, he wi!l find it difficult or impossible to entirely escape. 
The habit of frequent introspection should be guarded against, 
as it sometimes leads to evil as great as that opposite state of 
mind in which anything like quiet and repose appears to be im- 
possible. The over-active, restless person is ever going from 
one thing to another, and is busy beyond measure. The indi- 
vidual who permits himself to fall into one or other of these 
unfortunate mental extremes may gradually become a fidget, a 
bore, a hypochondriac, or a maniac. That many such, though 
often complaining of their aches and pains and their weak bodily 
health, or their depressed spirits, or the intensity of their sor- 
rows and misfortunes, or their tendency to premature decay and 
early death, nevertheless live to be old, should be regarded as 
evidence sufficiently convincing to deter others from falling into 
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the same unhappy course; but the race of self-made hypochon- 
driacs is, it is to be feared, ever on the increase, and constantly 
receiving accessions from all classes of people ; but too often 
from among the intelligent and those who have highly distin- 
guished themselves in intellectual competition, and who ought 
to have been aware of the mental discipline by subjecting them- 
selves to which the misfortune might have been averted; for 
neither contemplation nor learning, nor art nor physical science, 
can alone be relied upon as a cure of this unfortunate condition 
or as a certain preventive of its development. Its origin in many 
' cases is very obscure, but in some it seems to be a habit, acquired 
at a very early age and afterwards diligently fostered, of dwelling 
upon any slight disturbance or derangement of mental or bodily 
function, and of allowing thought to be too much concentrated 
upon its own morbid fancies. In consequence of constant 
dwelling upon every slight disturbance of mental or bodily 
function, the individual body or the mind soon seems to the per- 
verted imagination of its possessor to assume such transcendent 
importance, that all other minds, bodies, and outside things are 
completely overshadowed or blotted out. Environment is ob- 
literated, horizon is lost, and the unsatisfiable ego is all in all. 
Although, in the majority of cases, change of scene, variety in 
work, exchanging ideas with others of about the same age and 
in the same position, will prevent or cure the malady, it must be 
borne in mind that there is hardly a department of duty or work, 
hardly a calling, from which instances of this weakness are not 
drawn. Even successful athletes contribute their quota to the 
hypochondriacal host. Too much concentration of the mind 
upon any single object of desire or interest seems to foster and 
increase the malady, and especially is there danger of its rapid 
development when intellectual or physical efforts have been at- 
tended with great success in open competition. I am sure that 
the majority of these cases are preventable by the individual 
himself, if only he can be made to see at a sufficiently early 
period the evil tendencies of his mind. Some of them are, 
however, hereditary, and whenever such condition or any tend- 
ency in such direction should exist in the parents, the training 
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men, I cannot say, but the cases that from lime to time come 
under notice seem to suggest an extraordinary want of confidence 
and trust in well-trained, sensible practitioners, most difficult to 
explain or account for; nay, not unfrequently one sees indica- 
tions that, in these days, quackery and nonsense prevail, when 
- knowledge, sense, and very high moral qualities are either not 
recognized, or are counted as nothing. 

Many of the worst cases of the class I am considering are due 
to the encouragement of the conlemplation of a condition of 
life very far removed from the ordinary stale, and from dwelling 
too much upon the deplorable weakness and wickedness of man. 
For the thoughts to be entirely laken away from our surroundings 
is as bad for the mind as allowing it to be concentrated on and 
occupied exclusively by trivialities and sillinesses. In many 
cases there has been too much introspection, too much analysis 
of thoughts that come unbidden, but which ought not to be 
dwelt upon, or feelings or supposed sensations of an unusual 
kind, which do not trouble people generally, but which are said 
to trouble the unfortunate individual. 

There can be no doubt that he who is so foolish as to indulge 
himself by frequently thinking about and dwelling upon the 
many unpleasant sensations he experiences in different parts of 
his body, creates for himself wretchedness from which, as time 
goes on, he will find it difficult or impossible to entirely escape. 
The habit of frequent introspection should be guarded against, 
as it sometimes leads to evil as great as that opposite state of 
mind in which anything like quiet and repose appears to be im- 
possible. The over-active, restless person is ever going from 
one thing to another, and is busy beyond measure. The indi- 
vidual who permits himself to fall into one or other of these 
unfortunate mental extremes may gradually become a fidget, a 
bore, a hypochondriac, or a maniac. That many such, though 
often complaining of their aches and pains and their weak bodily 
health, or their depressed spirits, or the intensity of their sor- 
rows and misfortunes, or their tendency to premature decay and 
early death, nevertheless live to be old, should be regarded as 
evidence sufficiently convincing to deter others from falling into 
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the sarae unhappy course; but the race of self-made hypochon- 
driacs is, it is to be feared, ever on the increase, and coostantly 
receiving accessions from alt classes of people; but too often 
from among the intelligent and those who have highly distin- 
guished themselves in intellectual competition, and who ought 
to have been aware of the mental discipline by subjecting them- 
selves to which the misfortune might have been averted; for 
neither contemplation nor learning, nor art nor physical science, 
can alone be relied upon as a cure of this unfortunate condition 
or as a certain preventive of its development. Its origin in many 
cases is very obscure, but in some it seems to be a habit, acquired 
at a very early age and afterwards diligently fostered, of dwelling 
upon any slight disturbance or derangement of mental or bodily 
function, and of allowing thought to be too much concentrated 
upon its own morbid fancies. In consequence of constant 
dwelling upon every slight disturbance of mental or bodily 
function, the individual body or the mind soon seems to the per- 
verted imagination of its possessor to assume such transcendent 
importance, that all other minds, bodies, and outside things are 
completely overshadowed or blotted out. Environment is ob- 
literated, horizon is lost, and the unsatisfiable ego is all in all. 
Although, in the majority of cases, change of scene, variety in 
work, exchanging ideas with others of about the same age and 
in the same position, will prevent or cure the malady. It must be 
borne in mind that there is hardly a department of duty or work, 
hardly a calling, from which instances of this weakness are not 
drawn. Even successful athletes contribute their quota to the 
hypochondriacal host. Too much concentration of the mind 
upon any single object of desire or interest seems to foster and 
increase the malady, and especially is there danger of its rapid 
development when intellectual or physical efforts have been at- 
tended with great success in open competition. I am sure that 
the majority of these cases are preventable by the individual 
himself, if only he can be made to see at a sufficiently early 
period the evil tendencies of his mind. Some of them are, 
however, hereditary, and whenever such condition or any tend- 
ency in such direction should exist iq the parents, the training 
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of the children should be conducted with t 
Moderation in everything should be enjoined. 
be overdone. Over-exertion is as injurious 
life. Over-eating will be productive of as 
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as insufficient food. Irregularity in the lime of eatin 
in daily work and habils must be avoided, and care must 
be taken to encourage free and regular action of the liver, 
if possible, by diet, if not, by the occasional administration of 
medicines which improve the action of that important organ. 
But although the greatest care may be taken to prevent the in- 
fluence of any of the disturbing causes I have alluded to, and 
although by good management in early life the number of these 
distressing cases may be much reduced, we must, I fear, recog- 
nize the fact thai from time to time some will be brought under 
our notice, and we must carefully consider the best method of 
dealing with them. There are minds that must ponder and medi- 
tate, whether their owners will or no, and if such minds are to 
be kept in health and under due subjection to the will, some- 
thing harmless must be found for ihem to feed upon and think 
about. It is certainly in each man's power, and to a great ex- 
tent in the power of those who train and direct the young, to 
provide subjects which can be dwelt upon without disaster and 
without risk of loss of mental health and strength. 

Hard work, interest, severe struggles, nay difficulties and 
hardship, may save the sufferer not a few serious troubles arising 
from nerve disturbances connected with the sexual function. In 
the case of a race like our own, it is probable that very active 
exercise during boyhood and early youth have much to do with 
the vigor and wisdom displayed bya considerable percentage in 
manhood and old age, as well as with the self restraint which 
characterises the majority, and is acknowledged as a duty by all. 
Nobody would for a moment deny that the appetite for food and 
drink ought to be kept well under the control of the will, not 
only on account of the individual's own interests as regards him- 
self, but for other obvious reasons. Civilization as it is could 
not be maintained if the majority of men just followed their 
inclinations and instincts, and allowed their appetites full 
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swing. But there are instincts which assert themselves, in 
rebellion, not only against laws, but against good feeling, 
reason, laste, and the customs of every civilized race under 
heaven, which, if not actually condoned, have not been met 
by that decided opposition necessary to check their redundant 

I 'growth. 

' Looking only from the physiological point of view, leaving 
out of the question, for the moment, the teachings of experience 
and the recommendations of the wise, as well as individual in- 
clination, there is no doubt that every one, by the time puberty 
is reached and before as well as after this age, who desires to 
enjoy mental health must have something to think about which 
will occupy his mind, and which is not necessarily connected 
with, and may be independent of, his daily occupation. The 
man whose whole time is taken up in work he is obliged to do is 
better off than (he roan who has no duty he is compelled to dis- 
charge, especially if the tatter has not force of character, intel- 
ligence, or inclination to set himself to work ; nay, it is doubt- 
ful whether the criminal undergoing punishment for his offences 
r off, and experiences less suffering, 
" brought up in the bosom of luxury 
s and all kinds of incen- 
vily. To a healthy, well- 
developed mind what is generally considered amusementis often 
boredom. Men who are too rich, with neither brains nor train- 
ing for the work they ought to do, and for gaining the position 
they ought to take, have to serve life-long servitude under the 
restrictions of fashion, surrounded by dullness and ennui, and 
the simulacrum of satisfaction by which, with the aid of lavish 
expenditure, some of the idle and incapable and apathetic among 
the rich partially succeed in appeasing the longing for real 
work. 

Tricycling and bicycling should be encouraged among all 
classes, because both body and reiind are exercised. The tours 
which the young can thus take are likely to be of the greatest 
benefit. Cyclists have their own hotels, where they can put up 
at moderate expense, and if the journeys undertaken are not 
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too long, advantage to the health both of mind and body will 
resuli.* 

No doubt these and miny other pursuits and some favorite 
amusements entail some risk, and may be attended with loss of 
life; but it may be urged with reason that the risks incurred are 
as nothing compared with those which the same boys would run 
of suffering from deterioration of bodily and mental health, if 
instead they were subjected to a course of training in which ac- 
tive exercise formed no necessary part. All cannot, of course, 
be subjected to the exertion of hard muscular work, and those 
who are naturally weak ought not to be permitted even to at- 
tempt to play at games designed for the strong and vigorous 
only. 

There are many so-called hobbies which may be taken up by 
those who are not strong and capable of severe exercise. Hob- 
bies may be inexpensive, or extremely costly, according to the 
circumstances of Che individual, liut there is do doubt, as far 
as regards mental health, the object is as well secured by a 
hobby as inexpensive as a window garden as by a park — by a 
few domestic animals as well as by a zoological garden. Nay, 
there is really more to engage the attention, and for the mind to 
ruminate upon, in the study of a few living forms, even so very 
small as those in a drop of water, or a single plant, than the 
owner of half a county will discover in his rambles, or a very 

• It is curious to notice in what an unexpected way some of the tricycling 
(lifficullies are resolving themselvcB. In (he crowded streets of London tfaese 
frail machines seem to have small chance of holding their own among the 
other and prior occupants of the road, and yet there is no law against Ihetn, 
nor, I believe, is there any limil as to the size of a wheeled vehicle. It may 
have been lately observed Ihat tricycles have been used for advertising, ood 
if this system succeeds the tricycle wil! have its proper status, and either part 
of the roadway will be tacitly asagned to cyclists or their right to travel will 
be acknowledged. If ooly some regulations could be enforced concerning 
the blocking of our streets by huge wagons and carts, there would be room 
for every one; but by some perversily of arrangement the only three or four 
hours in the twenly-four during which the majority of carriages are in the 
streets at all, seem to be the very lime selected for the multilude of heavy 
vehicles to take up and deposit their burdens, and to rush recklessly through 
the most crowded thoroughfares. 
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Croesus have at his command. For the mind's capacity for 
" ng in is not unlimited, and although the pleasures of vast 
|>ossessions are undoubtedly great, their greatness is not entirely 
(Sue to the gratification they afford to the highest mental facul- 
es. All that is required is that the mind should be interested 
i well as occupied ; should have something more than material 
:quisition to think about during its waking state; something to 
engage it so that it shall not fall back upon the contemplation 
and analysis of every little nerve disturbance in organs of diges- 
tion, circulation, secretion, or generation, which causes discom- 
fort or worse, nor be exclusively concentrated upon the addition 
if money to money. Though the gradual increase of items 
rom year to year, when it occurs, must be productive of keen 
njoyment, this must not be permitted to lay a too exclusive hold 
,pon the higher faculties, or these, instead of continually striv- 
ing to attain to a higher standard of rectitude and greater 
freedom from mere material considerations, as the approach of 
complete emancipation becomes nearer and nearer, will be 
weakened and dwarfed long before the time when such a change 
<|s a natural one. 

I feel anxious that the many subjects to which I have referred 
should be brought under the notice of the profession, because 
they have, as it seems to me, a very important bearing upon the 
management of many sad cases upon which we are often called 
upon to give advice. I think that the probability of the suc- 
cessful treatment of many, and their restoration to a healthy 
mental state, will be greatly increased if the general surround- 
ings of the patient during childhood and growth be carefully 
investigated and considered, and if a broad view be taken of 
his mental and moral powers, and his capacity for intellectual 
and physical work, than if the physician's attention be solely 
directed to the derangement for which his advice is sought. 
This is the excuse I have to offer for treating the subject at 
what some will consider inordinate length. 

On raising of the Standard of Public Morality, and on 
Social Purity. — I must here refer to the mischief wrought by 
certain publications which ought not to be allowed in any com- 
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^^M munity which claims to be influenced by Feelings of decency. 

^^1 The publication of the exact statements made by ihe unfor- 

^H Innate victims of practices all are ashamed of, ought to be pro- 

^H tested against and prevented. In many instances the statements 

^^B have no foundation in fact, but are the creation of a morbid and 

^H imaginative disposition only. The cruel plan of publishing in 

^H detail symptoms experienced by a few undoubtedly leads many to 

^^K the belief that they are suffering or are about to suffer from the 

^H same horrid half-dreams. Years ago it was not considered right 

^H to act thus, and it was only done by those who thought rather 

^^B of their own than their patients' or the public good; but now, 

^H I regret to say that writers not unknown to science, and in high 

^H position in cities of scarcely less importance in the world than 

^^K London itself, have revived the injurious fashion, and have 

^^M written works, published at a very cheap rate, and which are no 

^^M doubt only too widely diffused among English-speaking people. 

^^M Should one of these books fail into the hands of a young man 

^H not in the medical profession, I trust he will burn it without 

^H reading it. The thing is a disgrace to those whose duty it is to 

^H judge whether what is written for the public to buy is decent or 

^^M not. It is very well for those responsible to shelter themselves 

^H behind supposed difficulties about freedom of expression, and 

^H statements requisite for professional information, and such 

^H like, but they should reflect not only upon the harm these 

^H things do, but on the fact that by non-interference they 

^^ practically favor and support what is disgraceful, cruel and 

wrong. Al! that is needed seems to be a committee of half a 
dozen well-known persons, in whose judgment and discrimination 
and sense of justice the public would have full confidence, but 
from whose decision there should be no appeal. Such a com- 
mittee should be instructed to condemn anything which en- 
couraged immorality, upon the same principle that the perform- 
ance of an indecent play is not allowed. The law ought to ■ 
act. M 

In America public opinion seems to allow, if it does not actu- I 

kally encourage, free discussion of matters which, at least in I 
England, have till now always been treated with extreme care ■ 
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and gentleness. Certainly it has been abundantly proved by 
professional experience that harm results from a premature 
knowledge of questions concerning the relation of the sexes on 
the part of boys and girls. Some of the most melancholy 
examples of mental and moral wreck seem to have had their 
origin in information derived from published' books, and cases 
are not wanting in which the most terrible misery has been 
caused by young people having been led to take views upon 
complex physiological problems which are quite opposed to facts 
and to the conclusions of persons of experience, whose views 
have been ridiculed or treated with scorn. The profound know- 
ingness and superior wisdom of these vain and silly people, 
who, in their mistaken intellectual security of new but false 
kttowledge, set at naught the laws of God and man, as well as 
the teachings of history, receive in many instances a tremendous 
shock. Ere the monstrous theories have been acted upon, real 
life opens in misery never to be alleviated or forgotten, and the 
prospect of living in subjection is only lightened by the hope 
that the end may be postponed until shame and disappointment 
shall have been in some measure softened and atoned for by the 
stern teachings of adversity, and the mind consoled by the 
thought that calm of some sort has at last been obtained ; pas- 
sion and self-indulgence conquered after having been allowed to 
run riot, in defiance of religion, reason and the advice and expe- 
rience of others, instead of having been kept under proper con- 
trol from the fioit, as might have been done easily enough if 
good feeling and reason had not been willfully overborne by the 
lowest form of selfishness. 

From the view that mailers having reference to sexual organs 
in both seses can be publicly treated of in the plainest language 
without doing harm I entirely dissent, and feel confident that 
even among ourselves and in our lectures to medical students, 
not only is it neither necessary nor desirable to do more than make 
general reference to matters of the kind, but that any minute 
consideration of the details is calculated to do great harm, and 
in more ways than I care to dilate upon. To give good advice 
upon these matters it is not necessary or desirable to go into all 
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the nauseous details of terrible cases of obstinate determination, 
to enumerate the workings of an evil imagination, or ihe base 
promptings of [he basest and vilest of degraded man and tvoman- 
hood. The righteousness of self-restraint has to be taught 
through childhood, and inculcated with care and assiduity till 
the individual mind is sufficiently mature to understand and ac- 
knowledge the reasons upon which the teaching was based. 

The question of what is called " social purity " is one of the 
greatest public consequence, and concerns alike every section of 
a civili2ed community. It is one which every church in the world 
considers it a duty to take in hand, and which the most unphilo- 
sophical of atheistic or theistic sects acknowledges to be of para- 
mount importance. All engaged in teaching the young are well 
aware of the necessity of earnest care and vigilance, and the nu- 
merous communications on chastity and social purity, to various 
meetings, and conferences and congresses, the appeals in con- 
firmation addresses, the establishment of purity societies, such 
as the While Cross Army, and of guilds, and of many other so- 
cieties for inculcating purity, bear witness to the need felt by 
many of considering this important matter, and making practical 
efforts to encourage and raise social purity at this time. Among 
the many memoirs which have been recently read upon this 
highly important matter, I desire particularly to draw attention 
to the paper, " On the best means of raising the Standard of 
Public Morality," by the Rev, E. Thring, m.a., Head Master 
of Uppingham School, read at the Carlisle Church Congress, 
1884, and Mr. F. B. Money Coutts' tittle book, " The Training 
of the Instinct of Love," Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1885. 

Of late years the responsibility of guiding the conduct of the 
young has not rested only upon parents and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, as was formerly the case. Not only is much training 
and education entrusted to lay hands, but vast numbers of people 
actually decline to be guided in opinion by members of any 
churchor religious body whatever; and of these, it is to be feared, 
not a fewrepudiateeveryforin of religion, maintaining that neither 
our conduct nor our duty as citizens ought to be governed or 
influenced by religious considerations of any kind. Whatever 
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differences of opinion there may be on this matter, and they 
must needs be extreme, there will be thorough concurrence in the 
view that social purity and a very high standard of morality are 
absolutely essential to the well-being, to the happiness, and to the 
real progress of the community. Nay, this might be almost con- 
sidered as the true test by which the value of systems and insti- 
tutions, whether political, philosophical or religious, was to be 
determined. Not only is a low moral standard certain to be soon 
followed by disaster, but the tacit permission on the part of the 
many to allow a few to regulate their actions according to a low 
moral standard, would be condemned, whether the judges were 
religious, agnostic, or anii-religious, philosophical or opposed to 
philosophy, aristoctatic or democratic, nay, though they were 
composed of those only who had themselves passed through al! 
the fiery evils of which a low moral standard is at once the cause 
and the result. There would be a unanimous agreement as to the 
pressing need of maintaining and raising the standard of public 
morality. Is it being raised, is it stationary, or is it being low- 
ered at this time? The question is a difficult one to answer. 
Nay, it seems impossible to obtain the evidence which alone 
would enable us to form any general conclusion; but there is a 
vague impression that the true answer would not be satisfactory, 
while there is a certainty that the standard of social purity in all 
classes is far below what it might be and ought to be amongst ua 
at this time, while it is also certain that in some parts of the 
country, but by no means only among the least informed and the 
least intellectual classes, the standard of morality could scarcely 
be lower than it is. The question concerns us all, and there 
ought to he remedial measures which the atheist, the agnostic, 
the skeptic would desire should be introduced, and would feel as 
anxious to see acted upon and carried into practice, as the reli- 
gious man, the moral secularist, or the philosopher. Neverthe- 
less, looking from the purely practical side, I cannot but regard 
with fear and sorrow the further evolution in thought develop- 
ment of the young agnostic, whose views are based upon the dim 
shadows of ideas and almost meaningless rhapsodical utterances 
of one or two self-confident, loud-talking enthusiasts, who seem 
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to be quite incapable of expressing anything mot^ clearly than 
as vague longings and hopes and beliefs of what may be or might 
be, or is conceivable to a privileged imagination ; aiid who are 
astonished that (he doctrines they had vaguely propounded should 
have carried some of their unfortunate disciples so far in the di- 
rection of folly, that misery and ruin, and even crime, have, it 
is to be feared, been the result in some instances. 

Hints on Medical Treatment.-^I have spoken of the all- 
importance of prevention, and the general method to be pur- 
sued in the management of cases in which there is or has been 
much disturbance of function, with perhaps considerable de- 
rangement of the nervous system, and possibly also of digestion 
and general nutrition. It remains to be considered whether 
assistance may also be obtained from medicines. Medicine 
alone cannot effect changes which are due to inherited peculiar- 
ity, or to the circumstances under which the patient may have 
to live ; but when the derangement in question is due to or is 
made worse by disturbances of the stomach, liver or urinary 
organs, much may be done to help the patient. Even in 
cases where the indications for medicinal treatment are very 
clear and distinct, the practitioner must always bear in mind 
that he may be of the greatest service to his patient if he will 
consider the points to which 1 have adverted concerning the 
genera! management of the case, as well as by prescribing any 
medicines which are likely to be of service. 

In many instances the habit is unquestionably self-taught. It 
not unfrequently affects weak, sickly children, and is often to be 
traced to irritation about the prepuce or glans. Occasionally, 
accumulation of secretion between the prepuce and glans seems 
to be the exciting cause, and sometimes a superabundant prepuce, 
eczema, or an over-sensitive state of the delicate surface of the 
glans exists. In many of these cases a cure is easily effected by 
operation ; and it has been remarked that masturbation is virtu- 
ally unknown in Jewish schools. " Medical Times and Gazette," 
Vol. XXXIV, p. 79, note. It sometimes happens that every 
boy in a family is born with a redundant prepuce, with an exceed- 
ingly small orifice, rendering surgical interference imperative. 
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young men who have acquired the habit are 
.citable creatures, with little real energy or 
power of self-control, and little love for bodily or mental work. 
It is thought by some that for these cases spiritual advice and 
conlession is the proper curative method. Such persons could 
no doubt be easily persuaded to confess, but it is very doubtful 
whether more harm than good will not result. I much doubt 
whether confession of such things to a priest is either good for 
the patient or for the confessor. Whether confession U right 
for a healthy, vigorous- minded man I will not discuss, but cer- 
tainly it is not very likely to cure a hypochondriac or encour- 
age a weak-willed, nervous, lazy, fanciful fellow, full of himself, 
to exercise self-restraint and endeavor to do his work in this 
world honestly and well. 

As for those sad cases which pass into our lunatic and idiot 
asylums, there is great reason for thinking that the masturbation, 
so far from being the cause of their sad fate, is but one of a long 
list of symptoms depending upon defects in the development of 
parts of the nervous system, or resulting from disease originating 
there. It is as much the consequence of disease as paralysis, 
loss of sight, or loss of consciousness. Such cases, although 
incurable, are sometimes much benefited by proper medical 
treatment carefully carried out for a considerable time. It is 
surprising what a considerable degree of improvement some- 
times follows residence in a good locality tinder proper manage- 
ment. 

Tincture of percliloride of iron, phosphate of iron, or re- 
duced iron with mineral acids, quinine, various preparations of 
cinchona and nuic vomica, are most useful in the treatment of 
these cases, especially where the health is low and the patient 
weak, and the digestive organs nnuch deranged, as is not unfre- 
quently the case. Mild purgativ^es are often required, and mer- 
curials in small doses often act favorably. Like drinking habits, 
these are much under the control of the individual. If he wills 
to control them, he can do much, and it is important to exer- 
cise all the moral control we can, and encourage him to make 
strong efforts to regulate his conduct. When he (irat comes 



under notice he may be in such low, weak heallh that there is 
no hope of him exercising the control desirable, but if we give 
tonics for a time and improve his general health, he will be able 
to follow our advice. We roust do all we can to influence the 
patient for good, and we must get him to place confidence in 
us; and sometimes this is indeed a most difficult matter, while, 
strange to say, a very ignorant and perhaps very vulgar person 
may get such control over (he patient, partly by threats, partly 
by persuasion, as to virtually get him completely into his power. 
What is most i»ecessary is to find some means of thoroughly in- 
teresting the patient and occupying his thoughts till it is time to 
go to bed, and we should instruct him so to arrange that the ex- 
ercise he takes shall be sufficient to tire him a little. He should 
put the feet in warm water j-ust before he goes to bed, in order 
that he may go to sleep as soon as possible. Such little points 
as these are of great value in the treatment of this class of cases, 
and should be borne in mind. The patient should be instructed 
to rise as soon as he wahes in the morning, when a glass of 
Honyadi or other purgative water, or Epsom sails, should be 
taken, unless the bowels act freely without medicine. 

When the presence of spermatozoa is pretty constant, and is 
accompanied by various symptoms, such as extreme nervousness, 
dyspepsia, loss of flesh, weakness, anxiety and general disturb- 
ance of the health, the practitioner will be required to lake the 
case in hand, but he must be very careful to exercise great care 
as to what he may say. The mere suggestion that .spermatozoa 
are present in the urine may frighten a nervous patient who has 
studied quack books and visited the demoralizing museums, in a 
way that is quite extraordinary. 

Spermaiorrheea. — The occasional, nay the frequent, presence 
of spermatozoa in urine must not be taken as evidence of the 
existence of that condition to which the n^me of " sp^rmator- 
rliwa" has been applied — a term which I am sorry to employ at 
all, but which cannot be abolished. There is, in fact, no disease 
which can be correctly termed " spermatorrhcea. " The secre- 
tion of the testicle, like that of other glands, must from time 
] time escape, and when it is formed in undue quantity and 
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I discharged too frequent])', it is usually but one of a train of 
I symptoms possibly dependent upon general changes. Sperma- 
I tozoa are very often found in the urine of young men in perfect 
I health, in great numbers, and I have seen multitudes in the urine 
of"a bale old man above 80 years of age. This was a decided 
case of " spermalorrhcea ;" and there is no doubt that if this 
old gentleman's urine had been exainined by some of the quacks 
who pretend to make this " disease " a special study, he would 
have been favored with a description of the frightful conse- 
quences of this escape of the secretion of the testicle, and have 
been subjected to treatment. I have long ago expressed my own 
opinion about the careless use of the word " spermatorrhoea,", 
and I have found no reason to alter it; but as there is some 
difference of opinion in the profession upon this matter, it is, 
I perhaps, well that I should state more fully the reasons upoa 
I which ray opinion is based. 

One author has complained that some of our hospital physi- 
cians have fallen into the " error " of making too light of this 
affection, and that one or two in particular have even gone the 
length of ignoring its existence altogether. I am glad to say 
that I fall under this stigma, for I hold that there is no such 
disease as. " spermatorrhcea," as usually defined. It has been 
truly stated, that charlatans, for their own selfish purposes, too 
often work upon the fears of their patients, and exaggerate the 
evil consequences to be anticipated; but what encouragement 
does the practitioner afford, who, under the head of " conse- 
quences of spermatorrhcea," includes "phthisis, cerebral cenges- 
Hon, epilepsy, general paralysis and insanity — lastly, enfeebled 
sexual power, and ultimaidy impoteneet" These have been 
stated to be consequences of " spermatorrhcea," but we are not 
informed whether "possible'^ or "probable." Spermatorrhffia 
has been defined to be "all losses of seminal fluid not occurring 
as the result of sexual intercourse." Impotence, it is said, is 
not an uncommon consequence of "spermatorrhcea." I have 
seen many cases which have been called "spermatorrhcea," but 
I never saw one which ended in any of the above terrible conse- 
quences. Impotence, not depending upon some congenital 
J* 
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defect, or some obvious structural lesion, is a most uncommon 
affection ; indeed, I have myself never met with a single case. 
The occasional escape of semen is perfectly harmless. 

Manywho have in earjydays given way to bad habits, in later 
life conning across the catalogue of horrors which only follow 
as a consequence of reckless profligacy, are, indeed, very likely 
to lake an exaggerated view concerning the evils which are said 
to threaten them. From reading and re-reading the nonsense 
written, and getting into the habit of dwelling upon the miserable 
pictures drawn by humbugs, the matter may gradually assume 
proportions which appear realiy terrible, although in truth the 
whole thing is ridiculous. The thoughts may be so concentrated 
upon the imaginary evils, that soon the unhappy victim can 
think of nothing else, and has continually before his mind the 
horrid list of troubles above chronicled, and which he becomes 
convinced are to be his portion. He can see before him nothing 
but unutterable misery, ruin, disgrace, inability to work, and 
death the only possible escape. 

All practitioners are well acquainted with the general nature 
of the cases included under the head of spermatorrhea, and in 
the treatment of the condition the so-called specialist is not 
needed. Indeed, a practitioner is required who will take a 
general view of the patient's mental and bodily state, and not 
think too much about the organs of generation. It is not 
necessary, and it would not be decent to allude to much that has 
been said upon the subject, or to recount the cruel and often 
useless and unnecessary means that have been proposed and 
adopted for the treatment of losses of semina! fluid. It cannot 
be too widely known that the importance attached to this 
so-called disease is not justified by observation ; that some of 
those who claim to have made a special study of the disease, and 
to have discovered means of cure unknown to the profession, are 
mere pretenders, and that most practitioners are well acquainted 
with the state of things, and fully conversant with the treatment 
that ought to be adopted, 

most useless to refer to the injuries inflicted by charla- 
tans, physically, morally and commercially, because our laws 
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afford no remedy. But it is a disgrace that most immoral 
exhibitions, under the tille of " Museums," should be permitted 
to flourish in large cities. It is monstrous that it should be 
possible in law for an impostor to mulct a poor, foolish, laboring 
roan of ^5 or jQio for a dozen bottles of something closely , 
allied to mucilage in composition, for the relief of an imaginary 1 
ailment. Charlatans, in all departments, well know that , 
obstinacy, indolence, and willful ignorance, form a part of the 
character of all dupes, and that in all classes of civilized society 
there are persons with these mental characteristics in sufficient 
number to afford them a favorable reception, to court and 
patronize them, and to load them with flattery and liberal and 
material support. Quacks well know that when their true 
character is found out, those who have been deceived by them 
will feel too much ashamed of themselves to expose the quackery ; 
and the utmost inconvenience that can ensue to the (juacks is the 
necessity of now and then changing the seat of their operations. 
The public prosecution of an extortionate rogue involves the 
public confession of unutterable folly on the part of the dupe ; 
and although nothing is more common than for people to be 
imposed upon, it is rare indeed for an individual to confess that 
he has been a victim. If people generally were a little better 
informed upon physiology and the principles of medicine, they . 
would be able to protect themselves successfully from iheJ 
imposition of pretenders, medical, social, and therapeutic; 
neither art nor literature, law or learning will save them. 



SUBSTANCES IN SOLUTION NOT FOUND 
IN HEALTHY URINE. 



ALBUMEN— BILE— SUGAR— ALKAPTON. 

The presence of the soluble substances to be considered in this 
section, which are not found in healthy urine, is ascertained by 
the application of chemical tests. In many cases, however, our 
first suspicion of the existence of one or more of the substances 
in question is excited by the color of the urine, or by its peculiar 
smell or unusually high or low specific gravity, or by the char- 
actere of the deposit which subsides. 

The matters referred to, being perfectly soluble in the fluid, 
cannot be detected by microscopical examination; but, in some 
instances, we may infer their presence from the color, as when 
bile is present, or from the microscopical charactere of certain 
bodies in the deposit. Thus, tlie deHction of epithelial celts of 
a yellow color would lead us to test the urine for biliary coloring 
matter; if casts were found upon microscopical examination of 
the deposit, we should test for albumen; if the urine was high 
colored and of high specific gravity, we should have a suspicion 
that it contained urea; if pale, sugar. In all cases, our conclu- 
sions must be verified by the application of appropriate tests. 

ALBUMEN IN THE URINE. 

The occurrence of albumen has been regarded as a most im- 
portant fact since Dr. Bright showed that albumen was present 
in the urine in cases of disease of the kidneys, and pointed out 
the intimate connection between renal disease and some forms of 
dropsy. Albumen, it need scarcely be said, is absent from the 
urine of healthy persons, although now and then it may be 
detected for a short time in the urine of individuals who are not 
suffering from any serious or permanent derangement of the 
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health. The presence of altumen must always be r-egarded by 
the physician as a point of much importance, although at the 
same time, jier se. It cannot be taken as evidence of the existence 
of any organic lesion, unless it has been clearly detected from 
day to day for a certain time. Many of the causes which give 
\ rise to the escape of serum from the vessels in other parts of the 
* body, independent of disease, will determine its transudation 
through the walls of the renal capillaries, and, as a matter of 
course, albumen will be found in the urine. 

To recognize with certainty the presence of a substance in the 
urine having so important a bearing on the discovery and inter- 
pretation of certain grave morbid processes, is obviously a point 
of the utmost importance to the practitioner. In the examina- 
tion of the urine of patients, the application of one or two simple 
I tests enables us to determine at once if this substance be present 
' or absent. Occasionally, however, an instance occurs in which, 
without great care, an erroneous inference is likely to be drawn, 
although the proper tests may have been applied to the urine.* 
The quantity of albumen varies much in different cases, some- 
iting to the merest trace only; while, in other 
I proportion not greatly inferior to that present irf 
serum has been met with. In one case as much as 545 grains 
were excreted in 24 hours (Parkes). For clinical purposes the 
Albumen, after precipitation, may be allowed to subside to the 

* On testing the urine for albumen, sit Dr. George Johnson's book " On the 
arious Modes of Testing for Albumen and Sugar in the Urine." Smith, 
Elder Si. Co., 1884. Recent papers by Dr. Roberts in the Lancet, 1S82, Vol, 
11, and Dr. Oliver's work "On Bedside Urine testing, including Quantitative 
Albumen and Sugar," 2d Edition. H, K. Lewii, 136 Gower Slteel. I would 
also direct the reader's attention to the "Discussion on Albuminuria; its 
Pathology and Clinical Significance," in the Glasgow Pathological and Clin- 
ical Society, reprinted from the Glasgow Midital Jonrnal, 1884. In this 
discnssion the following physicians took part : Drs. David Newman, William 
Roberts, Hamilton, Gainlner, J. Mortimer Granville, Mahomed, James Fin- 
layson, Leishman, Greenfield, Coats, M'Gregor- Robertson, Robert Kirk, G. S. 
Middleton, Lindsay Steven, Cleiand, Robert Perry, Geo, Oliver, Francis Hen- 
dereon. The remarks form a very inslmctive volume of upward of 160 pages, 
published by Alex. Macdougall, Si Bueluiuu Street, GU^ow. 
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bottom of the test tube, and the proportion its volume bears to 
that of the urine in the tube noted. 

Albuminous Urine, from a patient suffering from acute inflam- 
mation of the kidoey. 



I 



Water „ 9Saoo 

Solid matter 48.00 

Urea IJ-OS^ 

Albumen, macus and uric acid 19.204 

Extractives 12.8G4 

Alkaline salts 2.784 

Earthy salts .096 



The deposit contained numerous granular casts, but no fat- 
cells were present. Specific gravity, 1.015, acid. The albumen 
coagulated by heat and by nitric acid. 

A variety of albumen is sometimes met with which is only 
imperfectly coagulated or not coagulated by heat. It is possible 
that some of the peculiar reactions met with from lime to time 
may depend upon the presence of other substances dissolved 
with the albumen. Dr. Bence Jones met with a peculiar form 
of albumen in one case. Albumen peptones of different kinds 
are also sometimes met with. 

It has been stated that a modified kind of albumen is present 
in healthy urine, but it need scarcely be said this substance is 
coagulated neither by heat nor by nitric acid, and it is therefore 
doubtful if it ought to be regarded as a form of albumen. 

Paraglobulin is usually present with albumen, and, as has been 
shown by Dr. Roberts, if urine containing it be diluted with 
water, it is thrown down as an opalescent cloud. This substance 
is insoluble in pure water, but it is soluble in water containing 
a little free acid or chloride of sodium. 

The clinical significance of albumen in the urine cannot be 
determined in every case at once by chemical tests alone. In- 
deed, the presence of albumen in the water may be a fact of 
very small consequence or of the gravest import. The albumen 
may be due to slight temporary congestion, which may pass oflf 
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in a few hours, or to long-standing disease of a very serious 
nature, from which there is no probability of recovery. 

It has been said that small quantities of albumen may appear 
in the urine even of the healthy, and that the discharge persists 
for a time and then disappears. This undoubtedly happens 
occasionally, but for one such case I should say one meets with 
twenty in which, although for months there are no grave symp- 
toms, sooner or later indications are afforded of more than mere 
temporary change. Eventually the existence of chronic disease 
is established, and the case, after some years, it may be, assumes 
a grave form and ends fatally. That "physiological albumin- 
uria" may occur is possible, but I believe it to be one of the 
rarest of events. I am unable to understand what is meant by 
"insensible albuminuria," a condition which Dr. William 
Roberts compares with " insensible perspiration." The author 
seems to forget that what is called "insensible perspiration" 
can be demonstrated at any moment by allowing it to condense 
upon a piece of cold glass placed near the skin, when it becomes 
sensible enough; while the "insensible albuminuria" seems to 
be a mere assumption, or hypothesis, or conjecture, neither to be 
proved nor disproved. The suggestion is, I think, fraught with 
some danger; for while on the one hand there is no doubt that 
certain cases of albuminuria have been foolishly condemned to 
die a quarter of a century too soon, it is quite certain, on the 
other, that far loo little importance has been attached to some 
serious cases, which in the commencement might have been ad- 
duced as examples of "physiological albuminuria," the merest 
traces only of albumen being occasionally present. Of course 
it is of the greatest consequence that the practitioner should do 
his utmost to avoid erring, either on the side of making too 
much of a case of temporary albuminuria, and thus, perhaps, 
ruin a career by needlessly stopping study at a critical period, 
and by unnecessarily insisting that the patient should winter in 
the South ; or, on the other hand, by malting too light of a case 
of a chronic disease in its early stage, lose the only chance of 
curing the patient or of greatly prolonging his life by recom- 
mending a judicious course of treatment. 
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I have seen many cases of slight albuminuria in young people, 
who in every olher respect seemed perfectly healthy. Thecourse 
of the malady, in the great majority of instances, rendered it 
quite certain, I regret to say, that the very slight traces discov- 
ered could not be due to temporary derangement or to physio- 
logical albuminuria, but depended upon t 
organic disease, 1 should certainly declin 
cases of very slight albuminuria for life insurance,- until at least 
one year had expired after th« observatiori, the urine having 
been examined at intervals during this time, and invariably found 
free from albumen. I am aware that the most confident assur- 
ances have been given in cases of the kind, but I can call to 
mind several in which I believe great mistakes would have been 
made by practitioners who feel very certain of being able to arrive 
at 3 correct conclusion ; cases in which a favorable opinion would 
have been given at any time during three or four years, although 
they ended fatally in five or six years from the commencement ; 
cases which did well where a very unfavorable prognosis would 
have been made ; cases, again, which seemed to completely recover 
for a period of more than a year, and then relapsed into ordinary 
chronic albuminuria, and died in the course of five or six years. 

For my own part, I feel sure that the greatest caution, as re- 
gards committing ourselves to an opinion, ought to be exercised. 
The patient should be seen a few times, and several examina- 
tions of the urine taken at different times of the day and night 
should be made. Taking into his consideration all the general 
and special points of the individual case, the physician will often 
be able to arrive at a correct conclusion and give advice that 
should be acted upon. But with all the care he may take, he 
will be led lo make a mistake now and then, and regard the case 
as more serious or less serious than it turns out to be. I have 
no doubt that now and then a case which in the beginning was 
very obscure and concerning which I had been unable to give a 
positive opinion, has at a later period, when there could be no 
doubt as to its nature, come under the notice of another physi- 
cian, who would then no doubc feel surprised that I had not ex- 
pressed myself more decidedly ss regards diagnosis. 
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The significance of mere traces of albumen in the urine is a 
question which often comes before us in connection with life in- 
surance. Decide we mnst, and it is needless to say how very 
important il is that we should arrive at a correct conclusion. 
There may well be conflicting opinions with regard to a definite 
case. One adviser, considering that a trace of albumen is of no 
consequence, recommends that the life be accepted by the office, 
while another considers it necessary to give an equally confident 
opinion, and holds that the trace of albumen is an indication of 
commencing disease, which will destroy life long before the 
ordinary period of life is reached, and regards the risk as too 
hazardous for the office to accept. 

Sometimes very decided traces of albumen will be found 
towards evening or after unusual fatigue, while the water passed 
in the early morning will be quite free. There are cases in 
which albumen is found in the water almost constantly for a 
period extending over some years, and then ceases to be detected 
for several months and reapjwars, again disappears for a year or 
two, and then returns and persists (ill death occurs from chronic 
structural change in the kidney. 

Cases are from time to time met with in which it is probable 
that the albumen of the chyle finds its way into the urinary pas- 
sages and becomes mixed with the urine. Chyle itself obtains 
entrance in those rare and remaikable cases known as chylous 
urine {see page 47), and it is probable that in a far greater 
number of cases the serum of the chyle, from time to time, some- 
how fillers through the walls of lacteal vessels which have be- 
come temporarily obstructed, and may at last find its way by a 
circuitous path into the urinary passages, and escape with the 
water. A substance nearly allied to albumen is probably formed, 
under certain circumstances, upon the surface of mucous mem- 
branes, and may perhaps be correctly regarded as a modification 
of the material of which the outer part of epithelial cells is 
composed, but in a less perfectly formed state than the substance 
ordinarily produced. Possibly in some cases the albuminous 
substance present is due to the action of the epithelial cells, or 
rather to the bioplasm of the epithelium. So many modifica- 
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tions of albumen are discovered that there can be no doubt that 
some form; are variomly altered and modified during their for- 
mation, while every form is not produced in the same way. 

Disturbances in the nervous system by reflex action may cause 
contraction of the muscular fibres of vessels, and in consequence 
the transudation of a small quantity of albumen through the 
capillaries may occur. 

Small quantities of albumen in the urine sometimes appear in 
cases where there is unusual excitement of the testicles. In some 
of these cases the albumen is due to slight hemorrhage, but it 
cannot always be accounted for in this way, as no blood corpus- 
cles can be found. It may, therefore, be discharged with the 
semen or find its way into the vesiculfe seminales. 

The presence of albumen may be due to temporary ot perma- 
nent changes in some part of the urinary apparatus ; to serious 
structural changes of the gland structure or some part of the 
mucous membrane, or to mere temporary derangement. It may 
depend upon transudation of the serum of the blood in a diluted 
state, or it may be due to the escape of a little blood from the 
capillaries of the secreting structures of the kidney, or from the 
mucous membrane of the pelvis of the kidney, ureters, bladder, 
or urethra. Just as hemorrhage occasionally takes place from 
the capillaries of the mucous membrane of the nose or mouth 
without there being any definite disease, so bleeding may occa- 
sionally take place in some part of the urinary tract without 
being due to any actual lesion or leading to any definite morbid 
change. 

Among the most important of the circumstances which deter- 
mine the presence of albumen in the urine, are the following : 
Pressure upon the large veins, particularly the renal veins and 
the inferior vena cava ; Passive congestion of the capillaries of 
the kidney; Alterations in the blood; The escape of blood into 
the urinary passages; The presence of cancerous growths; In 
females the menstrual discharge ; Affections of the mucous mem- 
brane of the urethra, bladder, or pelvis of the kidney ; Stone in 
the kidney, ureter, or bladder ; Acute or chronic, functional or 
structural, temporary or permanent changes in the kidney itself. 
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Wherever any physical impediment to the return of blood in 
the emutgent veins or inferior cava exists, and in some cases of 
obstructed portal circulation, as in cirrhosis of the liver, traces of 
albumen may be detected in the urine. No casts, or at most only 
a few transparent mucous casts, are to be found in the deposit, 
and for the detection of albumen we must rely on chemical 
I tests. In some instances a turaor may be distinctly felt, and 
I then the nature of the case is at once demonstrated, but when it 
is situated in the posterior mediastinum or behind the Uver, the 
diagnosis is often extremely difficult. The pressure of the gravid 
uterus may occasion the albuminous urine in some cases of preg- 
nancy, but the presence of albumen cannot always be referred to 
this cause, for it is not unfrequently found at an early period of 
pregnancy, when the uterus is too small to exert sufficient pres- 
sure. Dr. Tyler Smith considers that in some cases in which 
there was no organic disease, the albumen might be accounted 
for by some influence exerted upon the nerves. Out of 112 
specimens of urine from pregnant women, Dr, H. Van Arsdale 
and Dr. Elliott only found albumen present in two instances 
(" New York Journal of Medicine," 1.856), but in England it 
has been found by some physicians in a much higher percentage. 
Regarded from a clinical point of view albumen in the urine 
during pregnancy is of less serious import than under other 
circumstances, seeing that the great majority of such cases com- 
pletely recover after the birth of the child. 

In some cases of ascites albuminous urine seems to be due to 
the pressure upon the veins, for after tapping, the albumen 
ceases, while it reappears with the reaccumulation of the ascitic 
fluid. In forms of cardiac disease albumen in the urine seems to 
be due to impeded venous circulation. 

It has been suggested that spasrn of the minute arteries caused 
by reflex nervous actions excited by poison in the blood may 
occasion such disturbance in [he circulation in the kidney as to 
lead in some cases to the escape of serum. In cases in which 
the albumen in the urine depends upon obstructed venous circu- 
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lation, the amount often varies much at different times, from a 
very decided quantity to the merest trace. 

In treating cases depending upon pressure upon the large 
veins, we must endeavor, particularly if ihe patient is robust and 
his vessels full of blood, to reduce the (juantity of blood in order 
to relieve undue tension, taking care not to reduce his strength 
more than absolutely necessary. Little exercise should be taken, 
but the patient should get as much air as possible without fatigue. 
Purgatives are of great use in many cases, but should only be 
given from time to time when there are indications of unusual 
accumulation or actual constipation. In some cases great benefit 
is derived from hydragogue purgatives, but such remedies should 
be prescribed with great care, and only in cases where the indi- 
cations in favor of their exhibition are very clear and decided. 




The capillary vessels of the kidney may become congested in 
consequence of general congestion of the vessels of various or- 
gans without any special change having previously occurred in 
the kidney itself. The renal congestion under these circum- 
stances would probably be due in part to the blood not having 
been properly changed during its passage through the lungs, 
liver, and other organs, in consequence of which it would not 
flow freely through the renal capillaries, and in part to changes 
in the nerve centres, induced by the altered blood, and the influ- 
ence thus indirectly brought to bear upon the renal circulation. 
The quantity of albumen in these cases is seldom very consider- 
able, and generally mere traces are present in the urine, and only 
for a very short time. As soon as the systemic circulation is 
relieved, and the blood is properly depurated, the circulation in 
the vessels of the kidney improves, the congestion ceases, and 
albumen no longer escapes. 

In pneumonia and some other inflammatory and febrile affec- 
tions there is not only a considerable degree of internal conges- 
tion, theveinsandcapillariesof nearly all the viscera and internal 
organs being filled with blood to extreme distention, but generally 
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speaking, important alterations, there is reason to thir 
taken place in the albumen, and perhaps other 
of theserum, whereby the fluid more readily permeates the walls 
of the capillaries than in its healthy state. Very slight disturb- 
ance in the circulation or in the composition of the blood may 
determine the escape of a little albumen into the urine. The 
practitioner must, therefore, be careful not to make too much of 
this fact when the escape of albumen occurs in the course of or 
follows an attack of acute disease, or he may cause needless 
anxiety to the patient and his friends, and perhaps be the means 
of serious and needless expense being incurred, as for sending 
the patient abroad on the supposition that he is suffering from 
chronic renal disease. Such serious view could not be justified 
by the results of experience, and could only be adopted from im- 
perfect knowledge. 

It is probable that albumen will be found in the urine for a 
few days in as many as 50 per cent, of all the cases of febrile 
conditions characterized by considerable internal venous con- 
gestion, with slowing of the circulation and stagnation of the 
blood here and there in the capillaries. 

It is doubtful whether the escape of albumen is doe to a mere 
filtering through the vessels of the Malpighian body. Some think 
that albuminous fluid, instead of being reabsorbed by lymphatics, 
passes into the tubules. Others attribute the escape to dimin- 
ished "vitality" of the capillary wall, in consequence of which 
not only serum but blood corpuscles pass through. The fact of 
the occurrence of cedema in anjemia and after excessive hemor- 
rhage, would seem to show that a.lbumen may filter through the 
walls of the capillaries if the blood is poor and diluted. 

The presence of albumen in the urine cannot be explained by 
supposing the pressure upon the walls of the vessels is increased. 
Increased blood pressure alone seldom or ever causes albuminous 
urine or dropsy, but when there is congestion of the renal 
capillaries there must be increased pressure upon the walls of the 
small vessels of the glomerulus. Retardation of the circulation 
without pressure may cause the escape of serum from the blood. 
In the first place, increased pressure will not, in many cases, 
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satisfactorily account for the state of things. Indeed, there is 
great doubt whether any case of pathological hemorrhage is due 
to this circumstance only. In some of the very worst forms of 
capillary hemorrhage, as, for example, in some forms of fatal 
hemorrhage from the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, 
so far from there being increased or indeed ordinary pressure, 
after the first few hours, there is considerably reduced pressure 
or no pressure at all upon the walls of the vessels. Neither do I 
think that the hypothetical factor, " diminished vitality " of the 
capillary wall, has anything to do with the result. The question 
of vitality of a capillary wall is purely conjectural. It has been 
put forth for the purpose of accounting for certain phenomena 
which may be more satisfactorily accounted for in other ways. 
I think it would be as unreasonable to speak of the " vitality " of 
a piece of the ligamentum nuchfe, which has, perhaps, existed in 
the neck of an animal for twenty years, as the vitality of the 
elastic tissue of which the capillary wall is composed. The walls 
of capillary vessels may be lorn, or may be caused to increase or 
diminish in thickness without assuming the vitality of their walls. 
Nor has it been in any way suggested what properties or powers 
are comprised in this term as applied to the walls of vessels. 
Indeed, the hypothesis of diminished vitality is of a purely fanciful 
and conjectural character, and must be discarded. 

Albumen, then, may be detected in the urine in many cases of 
pneumonia and pleurisy, especially when the inflammation is 
extensive. I have found it in the urine in bad cases of acute 
rheumatism, and especially when there was pericarditis, with 
pneumonia and pleurisy. In continued fever it is not unusually 
discovered in the urine. In puerperal fever it is often met with, 
and, as is well known, it is alnnost constantly present in cases of 
puerperal convulsions. Indeed, Dr. Lever failed to detect it in 
but one case out of fifty. 

Albumen is very commonly found in the first urine secreted 
after the stage of collapse in cholera. In scarlet fever, in typhus 

id typhoid, in erysipelas, in smallpox and in many other 
febrile and inflammatory conditions, albumen is often present in 
the urine for a few days. Its presence is probably due in part to 
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Vihe passive congestion of the vessels of the Malpighia 
^pillaries of the kidney, and in part to changes ic 
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In all such cases the free action of the kidneys 

ind, if there is no evidence of active inflammation i 
themselves, should be encouraged. Even cases of double pneu- 
monia, in the course of which albumen is found in the urine, 
may do well if the kidneys can be got to act freely, and gener- 
ally the albumen ceases as soon as free diuresis and diaphoresis 
are established. There can be no doubt that the prompt adop- 
tion of free elimination, which often saves life in these cases, 
rests upon the very secure basis of experience as well as reason. 
By free purgation many things which had been accumulating in 
the blood, and which tend to poison the nerve centres, are re- 
moved. The blood, in consequence, soon returns to its normal 
condition, in which it nourishes the tissues and oxidizes effete 
istead of checking action and allowing substances to 
lulate which must destroy life if their proportion rapidly 
;n during but a short period of time. Dry cupping 
over the loins is sometimes almost immediately followed by free 
action of the kidneys and the quick removal of the noxious 
matters from the system, and the restoration of the normal func- 
tion of the tissues and organs. 

\ ALBUMEN IN THE URINE DEPENDING UPON CHANGES IN THE 



In some of the cases mentioned in the preceding sections, the 
escape of albumen from the blood is, no doubt, due as much to 
alterations in the composition of that fluid as to the other causes 
referred to. Albumen may appear in the urine, and be detected 
for a considerable period of time (two years or more) without 
the existence of renal disease. It is well known that the state 
of blood following exhausting hemorrhages, which gives rise to 
cedema and various kinds of dropsy, also occasions, in many 
cases, the escape of serum from the renal vessels. After con- 
tinued fevers, as well as intermittents, after extensive inflamma- 
tions of important organs, after severe febrile attacks, diphtheria. 
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and many exhausting diseases, the blood serum may become so 
much modified that it very readily permeates the vascular walls. 
Not unfrequently much blood extractive matter escapes in the 
urine as well as albumen. Little is known concerning the exact 
changes which take place in the characters of the serum in these 
;, but the accumulation of water and chloride of sodium 
in the blood, which invariably occurs when the action of the 
kidneys is impeded, is, in itself, sufficient to account for the 
result, although, no doubt, many other as well as more import- 
ant alterations are induced. In many of these cases the eittractive 
matters are considerably increased, and the substances which are 
dissolved by extracting the dried blood with boiling distilled 
water, are present in larger proportion than in health. 

Changes in the serum and in the blood itself constitute an 
important factor in determining the escape of serum, or of this 
and disintegrated blood corpuscles through the stretched and 
attenuated capillary wall in many forms of albuminuria, which 
changes probably have been going on, it may be for a consider- 
able time, before the escape of any albumen occurred. As is 
'n, dilution favors the escape of serum through the 
capillary walls. This dilution of the blood follows hemorrhage. 
In certain febrile attacks, not only does serum readily transude 
through the vascular walls, but the red blood corpuscles undergo 
rapid disintegration, and the products escaping with the serum 
stain the adjacent tissues. This escape is due rather to change 
in the blood itself than in the tissue which it traverses. Of those 
who are inclined to attribute the escape of the serum to some 
change in the tissues outside the vessels, and to regard this the 
starting point of the series of phenomena we are considering, 
not one has attempted to explain in detail the nature of the 
change he assumes, or to define with accuracy either the exact 
extra- vascular anatomical element in which, according to this 
hypothesis, the departure from the healthy action begins, or the 
precise character of the change itself. 

We must bear in mind that in many cases in which serum, 
without or with altered blood-coloring matter, escapes through 
the capillary walls, the masses of bioplasm or living matter — the 
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:alled nnclei of the capillaries — die and become disinicgrated, 
and it is probable that the extravasation occurs at these points 
where there would, in fact, be little resistance, and in some 
cases, no doubt, actual apertures exist where the bioplast was 
situated. Through these openings matters from the blood would 
readily pass. In some cases of low fever the red blood corpuscles 
are rapidly disintegrated in great number, and the coloring 
matter is dissolved by the serum, which, in consequence, assumes 
a dull reddish color, sometimes intense enough to stain the tissues 
with which it comes into contact. 

The treatment of these cases resolves itself into the exhibition 
of iron and other tonics, in addition to an easily digestible and 
highly nutritious diet, with change of air, but little exercise, 
until the health is thoroughly re-established. In some of these 
cases the blood seems to coagulate very readily, and it is not 
uncommon to find that clots have formed in some of the veins 
of the extremities or in the small veins of internal organs. 
When this is the case, the patient must, of course, rest, but the 
more good air he gets the better. 

Various preparations of iron, and particularly the phosphates 
and the iodides, quinine and acids, liquor cinchonas, and other 
bitter tonics, cod-liver oil, pepsin if the digestive powers are 
weak, and occasional purgatives if the bowels are sluggish, are 
the principal remedies to be given in cases in which the albumen 
in the urine is to be traced to a low state of the blood. 



IN THE L'RINE rKOM AFFECTIONS OF THE MUCOUS 
MEMBRANE OF THE URETHRA, BLADDER, OR PELVIS OF THE 
KIDNEY. 

When only a small quantity of albumen is present in the urine, 
it may come from some part of the surface of the mucous 
membrane, where, from some cause, there is congestion of the 
vessels or superficial inilammation. Just as the surface of a 
cutaneous sore is moistened by albuminous fluid which transudes 
from the blood, a small quantity of serous fluid may be poured 
out upon the surface of a mucous membrane, which is the seat 
of ulceration or excoriation. Chronic ulceration may exist for 
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many yean, and during the whole time traces of albumen may 
be found in the urine derived from this source, and not in any 
way dependent upon renal disease or derangement. 

Urine which contains pus invariably exhibits traces of albu- 
men. In inflammation of the mucous membrane of the kidney 
with pus formation (pyelitis), of ibe bladder or nrethra, traces 
of albumen are commonly found ; and when the proportion of 
pus is considerable, a very distinct precipitate is produced when 
the ordinary tests for albumen are applied. Great irritation 
and inflammation of the seminal tubes also occasion the escape 
of serum from the blood, as hap|>ens when other organs are the 
seal of corresponding pathological changes. 

In the case of urine containing pus, more albumen may be 
found in the supernatant fluid than can be accounted for by the 
quantity of pus present in the urine. In some of these cases 
the albumen is due to renal disease, associated with the vesical 
catarrh, but sometimes neither the facts nor the history of the 
case permit such a conclusion. Just as in catarrhal inflammation 
of the vagina, a considerable quantity of albumen may escape 
from the mucous surface at the time of the formation of the pus, 
so in some cases of inflammation of the bladder, an unusual 
amount of albumen filters through the walls of the vessels and 
becomes mixed with the urine, and it may be difficult to decide 
as to the exact nature of the case. Cases have come under my 
notice in which the undue amount of albumen was caused by 
the irritation excited by the presence of a calculus in the pelvis 
of the kidney, and I have met with more than one instance in 
which a considerable quantity of albumen in urine containing 
pus was found to be due to the presence of a papillary growth 
in the bladder. In some of these cases a considerable quantify 
of what appears to be closely related to pus, though not actual 
pus, is formed. In one case under my care, the bladder had 
been examined by an exploratory incision only six months before, 
when it was ascertained that there was no stone, as had been 
suspected, nor any growth projecting from the surface of the 
membrane within reach. The discharge came from a 
small growth situated in the fundus, which did not project much 
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■from the surface of the mucous membrane. Cases then are met 
with, from time to time, in which a quantity of albumen, con- 
siderably in excess of the amount to be accounted for by any 
pus present in the urine, is found, but which are, nevertheless, not- 
due to the existence of chronic renal disease. 

In some cases of slight superficial inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the urethra, bladder and vagina, traces of albu- 
men are found in the urine. Such cases are particularly difl^cult 
to diagnose, for it often happens that there is no epilheliuffi nor 
corpuscles of any kind present wliich will enable us to judge 
concerning the seat of origin of the albumen. The treatment 
of cases of pus in the urine has been considered under that 
head. Linseed tea and half-drachm doses of citrate of potash 
four to six times in the twenty-four hours are often useful. See 
page 164. 

ALBUMEN IN THE URINE FROM THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 

Kor some days after the cessation of the menstrual discharge 
a trace of albumen is sometimes found in the urine. Care must 
be taken not to mistake the stale of urine present under these 
circumstances for that which is dependent upon chronic renal 
disease. In some of these cases there are no blood corpuscles 
whatever, and mistakes have been many times made. The 
escape of fluid containing albumen may continue during the 
interval between the catamenial discharge; and the urine, no 
matter when it may be examined, ■will be found to contain albu- 
men. Not taking cognizance of this fact has led to serious 
error in diagnosis, and cases have been attributed to chronic 
renal disease, and the patient sent abroad and treated upon this 
supposition, although the kidneys were perfectly healthy, 

ALBUMEN IN THE URINE DUE TO THE ESCAPE OF BLOOD INTO 
THE URINARY PASSAGES OR FROM THE PRESENCE OF MORBID 
GROWTHS. 

Whenever blood is discharged into any part of the urinary 
tract, albumen is, of course, present in the urine. Bleeding may 
take place from any of the mucous membranes, hemorrhage from 
that of the nose being the most common form. The hemor- 
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rhage in ihese cases is from capillary vessels, and generally only 
lasts a short time, except in persons who possess what is known 
as the hemorrhagic disposition or diathesis (hemophilia). Bleed- 
ing of the same kind may occur from the Malpighian vessels of 
the kidney. Albumen is, of course, present in the water, and 
occasionally in considerable q^uantity, and may persist for some 
weeks after the escape of blood hasceased. Tiiis form of simple 
hemorrhage not unfrequenily alarms the patient and his friends, 
but it usually ceases after a few days, and perhaps never recurs. 

The diagnosis often long remains doubtful, and the case may 
be regarded for a time as some form of commencing renal 
disease, or calculus in the kidney, or some unusual form of inter- 
mittent fever or malignant disease. It is only by a careful 
consideration of all the circu distances of the case, and the pecu- 
liarities of the patient, that a correct conclusion as to its nature 
can be deduced. 

The escape of blood from nnorbid growths in the kidney and 
bladder has been considered on page izo, but the practitioner 
must remember that in some of these cases there is a little oOiing 
of serum without any escape of blood corpuscles. I have seen 
cases in which (he albumen in the urine was found to be due to 
this cause, and the nature of the case remained extremely obscure 
and doubtful for many months. 

ALBUMEN IN THE URIN 
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Albumen in the urine may be due to the escape of serous fluid 
only, or of blood from the vessels of the Malpighian body, -or 
from the capillaries around the tubes, or from the vasa recta, in 
consequence of disturbance excited by the presence of renal 
calculus. The change may be due to an exceedingly small stone j 
the pain and disturbance, the severity of the symptoms and the 
amount of albumen being tn no way dependent upon the size of 
the concretion. These cases are sometimes mistaken for chronic 
structural renal disease, and possibly may have been treated for 
months or years upon this view. 
•CoDcerning the precise way in which a renal calculus may 
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ise the escape of blood or serum only into the urine, there is 
much to he said. A small stone impacted in a tube, by the mere 
pressure exerted upon adjacent capillaries as it increases in size, 
might fully account for the escape of albumen. In some cases 
the concretion damages by compression many adjacent tubes, 
and causes the rupture of capillary vessels. The escape of blood 
takes place into tubes which may remain pervious below the 
point of injury. This blood passes into the pelvis of the kidney, 
and becomes mixed with the urine. There is reason to think 
that reflex irritation may not only cause congestion but actual 
rupture of the vessels of the Malpighian body. 

When traces only of albumen are present it is often most diffi- 
cult to decide whether the escape of serum depends upon the 
chronic structural changes consequent upon long-continued renal 
degeneration or upon the lesions in adjacent uriniferous tubes 
and vessels, caused by the pressure of a calculus. In some cases 
the symptoms are sufficiently marked to enable us to come to a 
decision, but not unfrequently in cases of renal calculus there is 
no pain sufficiently localized to indicate its seat or cause, and 
oftentimes the discharge of blood is very small, varying little in 
quantity from day to day, though continuous. Moreover, not 
only are casts often found, but in some cases of renal calculus I 
have known casts to be present in the urinary deposit for years; 
and casts containing minute cells of renal epithelium and granu- 
lar matter, such as are often detected in chronic cases of granular 
kidney, are not uncommon. One is more likely to mistake a 
case of renal calculus for chronic kidney disease, than a case of 
the latter for renal calculus. Although time is an important 
element to take into consideration in endeavoring to arrive at a 
decision, there are cases of renal calculus which have lasted for 
so long a time with little or no change in the symptoms or in the 
character of the urine, that a mistake may be easily made. 

As regards the character of the urinary deposit the physician 
must, in doubtful cases, make frequent examinations — once a 
week or oftener for a time — and his opinion will necessarily be 
influenced by the following facts and considerations: If the 
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urinary deposit often contains dumb-bell crystals of oxalate of 
lime, more especially if these are sometimes found in small col- 
lections or aggregations, or if minute globular or oval grains 
(that is, very minute calculi) of uric acid are present in some of 
the specimens of the deposit submitted to examination, or minute 
masses of phosphate of lime, or of hardened grains of mucus 
and phosphate of lime, or minute collections of blood corpuscles 
and fibrinous matter, the presumption will be in favor of renal 
calculus. If uric acid or cystine, or amorphous granules of 
phosphate of lime be common, the same conclusion will proba- 
bly turn out to be correct, especially if collections of epithelial 
cells from the pelvis of the kidney, or the ureter, or both, be 
often present in the deposit. 

On the other hand, if the substances referred to above are not 
detected, while, on frequent examination, we find casts present, 
and especially if the casts contain disintegrated epithelium, or a 
number of epithelial cells, or cells like pus corpuscles or leuco- 
cytes, or cells containing oil globules, or free oil globules in 
considerable number; if the casts, though perfectly transparent, 
are very narrow or very broad, the conclusion will be in favor 
of chronic renal disease. The casts present in cases of renal 
calculus, and they are common, appear to be composed of a. 
clear, nincus-like material, very different from the smooth hyaline 
matter of which the broad and narrow hyaline casts of chronic 
renal disease consist. " loo Urinary Deposits," PI. IV. 

As regards the density of the urine: If the specific gravity 
is usually high or about normal, the presumption will be in favor 
of calculus; while, on the other hand, if it be nearly always 
low, i.otz or below this point, the fact, as far as it goes, will 
favor the diagnosis of chronic renal disease. In many doubtful 
cases it is very unwise to attempt to come to a positive decision 
as to the nature of the malady after only one examination of the 
case. Not only does the urine vary much in character, but the 
symptoms alter from time to time, and in doubtful cases the 
patient should be seen at short intervals. 

The general nutrition and aspect of the patient are important 
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elements in arriving at a conclusion, but I have seen many cases 
of renal calculus, and in both seices, which have lasted for many 
years, and in which the emaciation was great, and the pallor and 
pinched appearance of the face were as marked as in advanced 
chronic albuminuria. In cases where there is no acute pain in 
one or other loin, there is often a dull aching which is intensely 
wearing to the patient. It may not amount to actual pain, but 
to mere uneasiness which the patient cannot forget, and which 
may trouble him day and night for years. Such suffering affects 
the bodily health, depresses the nervous system, and may render 
his life, for the time being, miserable. If he is so fortunate as 
to get rid of the stone, all is changed. His health is restored, 
and he feels himself a new man. This happy crisis may occur 
quite unexpectedly at any moment, but, alas, it is sometimes 
delayed for many years, and in some instances the patient dies 
of some very different malady, and carries with him to the grave 
the, it may be, very small and even microscopic stone still im- 
pacted in the same position it had occupied for years. 

A stone impacted in the ureter does not always occasion 
changes resulting in the escape of albumen or blood. But if 
the stone should be rough, yvith sharp spicules projecting from 
its surface, more especially if it undergoes slight alteration in 
position from time to time, the surface of the mucous membrane 
is scratched and abraded so that blood as well as serum will 
escape. 

A rough stone in the bladder may, by mere rubbing movements, 
give rise to congestion and inflammation of the surface of the 
mucous membrane, so that serum or blood may from time to 
time be discharged with the water. I thinic that in some cases 
the irritation of the epithelial surface causes an increased action 
of the cells, which results in the formation of an albuminous 
material as well as the increased multiplication of rapidly grow- 
ing bioplasts, and at length pus corpuscles. This subject is 
further discussed in Part IV, where also will be found some 
observations concerning the treatment of calculous disorders. 
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ALBUMEN iN THE URINE FROM ACUTE OR CHRONIC FUNCTIONAL 
OR STRUCTURAL CHANCES IN THE KIDNEV ITSELF. 

The kidney, like some oiher organs of the body, manifests 
great variability as regards the degree of its activity. It has 
been already stated that not only the quantify of urine secreted 
in a given time varies considerably during the twenty-four hours, 
but the amount of the principal constituents secreted is some- 
times very considerable, sometimes very small. It is not sur- 
prising that a gland which greatly varies in activity within the 
range of health should be somewhat easily deranged or seriously 
disturbed in its action when subjected to the influence of unusual 
conditions. 

As certain constituents normally pass from the blood through 
the capillary wall and are discharged in the urine, no wonder 
that under modified circumsl:ances, and especially when the 
capillary wall is unduly stretched so that minute rents or fissures 
are temporarily made in it, other or all of the blood constituents 
should pass through. In renal disease serum may be present in 
the urine, or only some of its constituents in a high stale of dilu- 
tion ; serum and fibrin with leucocytes, or in addition to these a 
large number of the red blood corpuscles. The conditions 
which favor the escape of blood constituents may be temporary 
or may become established, and last for many years or all 
through life. 

Regarding cases of albuminuria dependent upon changes in 
the kidney from the clinical point of view, the physician would 
divide them into two great classes. In one of these acute cases 
would be placed, while the other would comprise the chronic 
forms of renal disease. Acute albuminuria may end in recovery 
or in death within a very short period. Although some cases of 
chronic disease are ushered in by an acute attack, the great 
majority commence by changes so obscure and so slightly marked 
that disease may exist for many months or even years before it is 
detected, and then its existence may be unexpectedly discovered, 
as, for example, when the person presents himself for examina- 
tion for life assurance, or for medical examination for the army, 
r for some other professional work in which strength, endur- 
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ance, and good health are absolutely essential, and every candi- 
date is therefore ordered to pass a careful medical examination. 
The diffic^ulty of giving a clear account of the structural 
changes of the kidney, as of many other tissues and organs, 
arises from the practical necessity of accepting or modifying a 
phraseology which when used is found to be so artificial, and so 
far removed from an accurate description of the changes as they 
occur in nature, that from the description given even by the 
■ highest authorities it would be impossible for the student to 
recognize the disease with certainty. So that besides studying 
'■• the accounts given by authors, we, as learners, have to see actual 
cases which are diagnosed for us. For some time past efforts 
have been made by various writers to compensate for this defect, 
but from the very nature of the case with only very partial 
success; and I fear the time is yet far distant when, from the 
descriptions only as given in books, an observer will be able to 
determine the nature of a disease brought under his notice with- 
I out previous study in the wards of a hospital, among the sick, 
I and under the guidance of those who have already learned in like 
I manner, from actual patients, to recogni/e disease, and have been 
' instructed by trained physicians how to manage it. 

Each morbid change, notwithstanding that it has received a 
definite name, as though it depended upon one morbid process, 
is highly complex, and often made up of so many phenomena 
intermingling and as it were interlocking and sometimes mutu- 
1 ally disturbing one another, that although the actual working and 
[ the effects of the change may, as it were, be seen by the mind, 
I their complexity baffles all attempts to describe ihem, and while 
no doubt much more information might be conveyed by series 
of drawings than has yet been rendered possible, the method is 
most difficult to carry into practice, and requires exceptional 
powers as well as great patience and unusual opportunities. It 

Iis, too, a most costly mode of recording observations and of 
conveying information. 
In the course of many chronic morbid changes, the process 
known as fatty degeneration is very prone to occur ; but any 
one who has studied the subject will not -subscribe to the theory 
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that there is any close pathological connection between, say 
"fatly degeneration" of the liver, "fatty degeneralioti " of 
the kidneys, as met with in children and young people, and 
"fatly degeneration" of muscle, arteries, or nerves. Fatty 
matter, it is true, is present in all, but its pathological signifi- 
cance, as well as Ihe mode of its deposition, is very different ; 
Ihc course of the diseases is different, and the three conditions 
are distinct as regards their origin and causation, as well as in 
the influence they exert upon changes in other organs, and the 
duralion of hfe, and also as regards the probability and possi- 
bility of improvement. The same kind of remarks would apply 
to many pathological processes, and the doubts and difficulties 
referred lo lend, I think, to keep open and even widen the 
breach between pathological science and the detection and 
management of disease in the living. Although every now and 
then mistakes may be made as lo the incurability of certain 
conditions, by erroneously connecting symptoms with assumed 
irreparable and irremediable morbid structural changes, no one 
can hope to be of real use as a practitioner until he has become 
well acquainted with the results of morbid changes as they are 
to be seen and studied in the tissues after death. Indeed, he 
will certainly be the besl physician whose mind, stored with the 
results of observation, gives him the most accurate picture of 
the actual pathological changes which are proceeding, or which 
have already taken place in the tissues of the patient whose case 
is under investigation. The formation of a very clear mental 
picture is possible to very few. Never, probably, does it amount 
to an accurate representation of nature, but the approach is 
nearer, the greater has been the amount of minute painstaking 
observation and reflection exercised through life, and the greater 
the skill with which the facts interpreted by the mind have been 
grouped, and then reasoned iiiHin and thought over. 

Clinical Significance of Varying Quantities of Albu- 
men in the Urine in Various Cases. — In the majority of 
cases in which the nrine contains a very large quantity of 
albumen, and especially if the specific gravity be i.oao, or higher, 
and the urine of a dark brown or smoky hue, caused by 
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action of the acid upon the coloring matter of the blood, the 
inference will be that the case is an acute one, and that this 
large quantity of albumen has not been passing away from the 
kidney for any length of time. In very many of these cases, 
blood and numerous casts of the uriniferous tubes are present. 
Whenever blood escapes from any part of the kidney or mucous 
tract, albumen will, of course, be detected in the urine, for 
serum will obviously pass throuj^h fissures which permit the 
passage of leucocytes and red blood corpuscles. 

In the majority of cases in which the presence of albumen 
in the urine is due to structural changes in the kidney, the 
vessels of the Malpighian tuft doubtless form the precise seat of 
Ihe escape of albumen ; but there are reasons for believing that 
serum sometimes passes from the capillaries surrounding the 
convoluted portion of the uriniferous tubes, and in some 
I instances from those In contact with the straight portion 
I ("Archives of Medicine," Vol. I, p. 300). 

In chronic fatty degeneration of the kidney, there is often 
also a very large quantity of albumen, but the urine is pale and 
I of low specific gravity. The history of the case, the appearance 
I of the patient, the symptoms present, and the microscopical 
I characters of the deposit, render it almost impossible to mistake 
\ a case of chronic fatly degeneration for one of acute inflammation 
L of the kidney, caused by cold, or following scarlet or some 
I other eruptive fever. 

If the quantity of albumen was small, amounting merely to 
nilkiness or opalescence when heat was applied, or nitric acid 
\ added to the urine, and especially if the urine was pale and of 
I flpecific gravity i.oii or lower, we should be led to conclude 
["that the lesion giving rise to the escape of the albumen was 
t chronic. 

As a general rule, if, in a case of albuminous urine, the pro- 

i portion of the urea to the other constituents of the solid matter 

turns out to be large, we should form a more favorable opinion 

than if the percentage of urea in the solid matter were very 

I much less than in health. In the latter case, a great part of the 

renal structure would probably be involved ; but in the former. 
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there would be reason to think the disease had so far only 
affected a small number of the secreting tubules. Many excep- 
tions to these genera! statecnents are, however, met with in 
practice. In short, we must not permit ourselves to form an 
opinion upon the characters of the urine only, but must consider 
all the facts in connection with each individual patient. Patients 
have passed small quantities of albumen in the urine for many 
months, and yet it has entirely disappeared. In other cases, the 
progress of the disease is exceedingly slow, I have known a 
man pass urine of the character above mentioned for upward 
of twelve years ; and I believe that in some cases this goes on 
for twenty years, or even longer, and the patient at last dies of 
some other malady. If organic disease of one organ of the 
body progresses so very gradually that ample time is allowed for 
alteration in the activity of other functions to take place, the 
duration of life may not be affected; and if the patient lives under 
really favorable circumstances, he may long outlive persons who 
were in good health some years after he became the subject of 
fatal organic disease. It must, however, always be borne in 
mind, that such persons are more likely Co suffer from exhausting 
influences, cold, fatigue, etc., than others in whom the kidneys 
are healthy, and, therefore, they should always place themselves 
under medical supervision. 

On the Nature of Structural Renal Changes. — Before 
we can decide upon the nature of many morbid processes, we 
must ascertain what was the exact change which constituted the 
first departure from the normal state, for this was the true start- 
ing point of the derangement or disease, and we must make out 
which of the many textures present in the organ was the particu- 
lar one first affected. Of late years far too great an importance 
has, in my opinion, been given to the intersMtial tissue — many 
pathologists having apparently satisfied themselves that it is in 
this interstitial connective tissue that many morbid changes really 
begin. Thought has for some time been ninning along thelines 
long ago laid down in favor of the paramount importance of 
what was called intercellular substance supposed to be deposited 
from the blood, and subsequently by the suggestion of the very 
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important part supposed to be played in the process of inflam- 
mation by the so-called connective-tissue corpuscles. 

In the acute and chronic changes in the kidney an importance 
has been given to the insterstitial tissue, which I for one cannot 
allow that it deserves. The conclusions rest, in part, upon 
theoretical grounds, and in part upon observations made upon 
specimens of organs in very advanced disease, which have been 
for the most part mounted in Canada balsam, a method which 
is quite unfitted for researches having for their object the deter- 
mination of the real nature of the changes which occur in tissue 
elements in disease. 

The nucleated fibrous tissue which is supposed to support 
every uriniferous tube and every Malpighian body is one of those 
many inventions which has retarded, and seems likely to con- 
tinue to retard, physioiogica! and pathological progress. This 
fancied supporting framework of intertubular fibrous or connect- 
ive tissue has led to the superposition of hypothesis upon hypo- 
thesis, until a purely artificial pathology, based upon tissues and 
processes which do not exist in nature, has been built up. The 
tissue itself is differently described. According to some authori- 
ties it is a firm framework of fibrous tissue, while by others it is 
spoken of as clear and transparent, translucent, structureless. It 
is said lo be of definite structure, and to be composed of indefi- 
■ nite connective tissue. It is, however, certain that at an early 
I period of development, when the tissues are soft and more in 
f.need of support than at any other time, it is absent. In inRam- 
laiation the so-called nuclei of this supporting framework of 
L connective tissue are said to be intimately concerned. The 
r fibrous tissue is increased, according lo some, in consequence of 
I hypertrophic changes, while by others it is supposed that the 
[ lymph exuded from the blood is the source whence the fibrous 
(. tissue is eventually derived. In any case there is an increase of 
i the fibrous tissue which, as lime goes on, condenses and con- 
t tracts, and constricts the uriniferous tubes and vessels so that 
I they are caused to waste and to undergo other pathological 
tnges, such as fatty degeneration and granular or fibrous 
I alteration. The consideration of these changes has led to the 
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division of renal diseases into two classes, according as the 
secreting tubes or the intertubular connective tissue is the seat of 
pathological change. 

Although such an arrangement may be supported by appeal to 
the pathological alterations in structure observed in some forms 
of renal disease, it is too arbitrary and artificial to be accepted 
as satisfactory or final. The cases which are regarded as exclu- 
sively due to intertubular changes often exhibit evidence of tubal 
alteration, while the tubes themselves are seldom exclusively 
affected. In both classes the starting point of renal change is 
the cells, and the degree of disturbance occurring in them may 
determine whether there shall be slight or considerable inter- 
tubular alteration. Itseemsto me that any classification founded 
upon such principles is open to the objections which attach to 
the old division of inflammation into purulent and plastic, or 
suppurative and adhesive, or the modern catarrhal and croupous. 
The differences do not depend upon differences as regards the 
inflammatory process itself, but are determined rather by the 
particular tissue afl'ected, and the extent to which the inflamma- 
tory process is carried, or to its intensity. 

In endeavoringtodetermine the nature of the initiatory changes 
in renal disease, I think the interstitial matter may be entirely 
left out of consideration. The changes begin in the cells of the 
uriniferous tube or in the blood. It is doubtful whether the 
interstitial matter which does exist in the adult, and which in- 
creases as age advances, lakes any active part in the changes 
which occur, for the pathological actions may run their course at 
an early period of life, before any such tissue is formed, and in 
animals where it cannot be demonstrated. 

I attach immense importance to blood composition and blood 
change in inflammatory diseases of various organs, and believe 
this to be the true origin of most acute inflammatory diseases. 
In all fevers and most acute inflammations blood change precedes 
the characteristic phenomena. Blood change is the starting 
point, and may be looked upon as the cause of what follows. 
The other factor must be some unusual "tendency" or "sus- 
ceptibility," or inherent weakness or developmetal defect of the 
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parlicular organ which is the subject of attack. It is in this way 
I should venture to answer the difficult questior which presents 
itself for solution in so many cases. Why, for example, is the 
lung the organ involved in one case, the kidney in another, the 
stomach, the intestines, the liver, in others? In contagious 
fevers the poison gels into the blood and works changes therein ; 
nay, in the case of many the poison germ itself will be inopera- 
tive unless some prior changes in the individual's blood shall 
have prepared the circulating fluid for its reception and nutri- 
tion, I feel convinced that if only the blood could be kept 
right, thousands of serious cases of illness would not occur, 
while I am of opinion that the persistence of a healthy state of 
[he blood is the explanation of the fact that many get through 

■ a long life without a single attack of illness of the class under 
consideration, although they may have several weak organs. 
If the renal epithelium be unequal to the work assigned to it 
in cases of physiological pressure, the circulation of the sur- 
charged blood in the vessels is slowed, distention of the capilla- 
ries occurs, thinning of their walls, and escape of liquor sanguinis 
with mulliludes of bioplasts. These last grow and multiply in 
their new situation outside the capillary walls, and are the agents 
concerned in the development of the fibroid material which 
gradually accumulates. Now could the renal epithelium have 
adequately discharged the extra work put upon it the blood 
would have been depurated at the proper rate, free diuresis 
^^_ would have occurred and all would have gone well ; or if at the 
^^L right moment free purgation or active diaphoresis had been 
^^P adopted the same effect would have been produced. An altered 
^H^ state of blood, a departure from the normal physiological con- 
dition, and a disturbed state of action of the bioplasm of an 
organ due to inherent weakness, often hereditary, sometimes of 
^^ developmental origin, will enable us to adequately explain the 
^^L first step in many forms of acute and chronic disease. In acute 
^^B renal inflammation the blood change seems to be the first alter- 
^^M ation, the epithelial failure next in order, and the exudation or 
^^M eflfusion of matters interstitially the third. This last may occur 
^^H or not, according to the intensity of the disturbance. In an 
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attack of acute nephritis there seems to be rather sudden stretch- 
ing of healthy capillary vessels almost to bursting. No blood 
necessarily escapes. The distention may be merely temporary, 
and may gradually subside without anything more serious than 
the escape of a certain quantity of serum. Or the stretching 
may be carried to a degree sufficient to allow of rents or fissures 
being formed, through which many blood corpuscles may pass, 
the vessel nevertheless returning to its former condition, perhaps, 
in a few days, just as when hemorrhage takes place from the 
capillary vessels of the nose, lung, or stomach, in certain cases. 
In chronic nephritis slow changes take place, not only in the 
capillaries, but in too many cases in small arteries; changes 
affecting the nerves and the muscular fibres of the vessel, and 
preventing their physiological action. Gradual filtering through 
all the renal tissues of a weak solution of albumen, which finds 
its way at frequent points into the tubes, occurs. The renal 
changes in both chronic and acute affections seem to commence 
in the epithelium lining the convoluted part of the uriniferous 
tubes. 

ACUTE. INFUVMMATION OF THE KIDNEY. 

Although an acute attack often initiates chronic renal disease, 
the practitioner must bear in mind that happily by far the 
greater number of cases of acute renal inflammation, whether 
coming on from exposure to cold, or following scarlatina or 
other febrile condition, quickly recover. 

There is no more reason to suppose that in the majority of 
these cases the renal structure is permanently injured than there 
is for concluding that the lung tissue is necessarily damaged by 
an attack of acute pneumonia, or the pleura or the pericardium 
by inflammation of these structures. In many cases, undoubtedly, 
the inflammation does result in structural change, but not neces- 
sarily so. The inflammation, after having lasted for a time, may 
cease, or as we say, resolve, effused and formed products be ab- 
sorbed, and the membrane return to its normal state. Both kid- 
neys may be the seat of violent inflammation which may continue 
for some time, and the organs regain their normal state without 
having undergone the slightest damage. So, also, there may be 
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complete recovery from an attack of acule dropsy, or dropsy after 
scarlatina, without any permanent tissue change. The patient 
after recovery would be as likely to live as long, and in my 
opinion, his life might be considered as safely assurable, as if he 
had never had an attack. 

With regard to acute inflammation of the kidney, as of many 
other organs, there has always been the question still undecided, 
where does the pathological change begin, which structure, 
which anatomical elements are the first to suffer derangement? 
Nor is it possible, in the existing state of knowledge, to give a clear 
and unqualified answer to these questions. As already stated, I be- 
lieve that in some cases the true cause of the first change exists 
in derangement and alterations in chemical composition of the 
blood, and that in others, the gland structure, the epithelium, 
is primarily at fault. Of the last cases most are to be attributed 
to aberrations at an early period of development, resulting in 
imperfect or weak action, and a few, perhaps, to what was 
originally normal cell structure being long influenced by adverse 
conditions operating on thegland itself, and afTecting the nerves 
or the distribution of the blood. Lastly, some cases of sudden 
disturbance of renal action, usually included, on account of the 
symptoms, in the category of inflammalory diseases, commence 
in deranged nervous action, and are caused by some sudden and 
important disturbance in the ganglia which govern renal action j 
the nerve derangements themselves, perhaps, resulting from 
changes higher up in the nervous system. 

As regards the precise seat of the escape of the serum or of 
the blood there has been much difference of opinion, but at least 
as to the blood there is no room for doubt that the vessels of the 
Malpighian body are those from which the blood is discharged 
into the uriniferous tube. Look at the large quantity of albu- 
inen in the urine in cases of acute dropsy, and dropsy after 
scarlatina. Consider the fact of the almost constant presence of 
blood, the presence of blood and its accumulation, filling and 
blocking the convoluted portion of the uriniferous tubes, as 
demonstrated in case after case where death has occurred early 
in the attack, and then say whether we are not forced to accept 
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the conclusion that the albumen and the blood escape from the 
vessels of the Milpighian body. The evidence allows no other 
conclusion. But as regards the cause of the escape and the pre- 
cise changes which end in the discharge of the blood, we have 
yet much to learn. It has bsen shown by Dr, M.ihomed that 
there is increased arterial tension, and that hienoglobin some- 
times transudes through the vessels into the urine some time 
before the occurrence of albuminuria, and this condition of in- 
creased tension is usually preceded by constipation. After scar- 
latina it would therefore seem to be prudent, in order to prevent 
the occurrence of albuminuria, to give purgatives. The judicious 
use of these remedies is very likely to prevent an attack of acute 
renal inflammation. 

It is probable that when the inflammatory state is about to be 
established the epithelial cells of the kidney fail to separate, as 
fast as they are presented to their influence, the urinary constitu- 
ents which have already unduly accumulated in the blood, the 
epithelial cells enlarge, the blood passes more and more slowly 
through the capillaries, and at last scarcely moves. The vessels, 
after being for some time much distended, allow serum to tra - 
verse their walls, and in many cases mare or less blood escapes. 
The bleeding is often followed by relief, the secreting cells dis- 
charge their superabundant accumulation and diminish again in 
size, more fluid passes down the tubes, tjie blood is depurated 
by the increased activity of the cells, and the patient's condition 
soon exhibits a change for the better. In some cases, however, 
this favorable alteration does not occur. The exudation poured 
out, and which collects between the capillary vessels and the 
tubes, is considerable. The colorless blood corpuscles or parti- 
cles of living matter detached from them grow and multiply. In 
this way a large number of living particles growing and multi- 
plying, with much albuminoid matter, gradually occupy ihc 
spaces between the tubes and vessels, compressing them more or 
less, and no doubt causing important changes in the gland by 
the influence exerted upon the nerves, many fine fibres of which 
run among the tissues. The new particles resulting from the 
growth of the bioplasts are sufficient to cause considerable en- 
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Urgement of the kidney, and from the nature of the patho- 
logical change it must be obvious that if recovery occurs it must 
take place slowly, because the absorption of the matters poured 
out can only be effected very gradually, while if actual fibrous 
tissue has been formed it is doubtful whetlfer the absorption of 
more than the fluid in the interstices of the fibres is possible. 
Damaged as the natural healthy st ructures must be by the changes 
referred to, it is not surprising that degenerative processes should 
follow such an attack. The tubes, with their epithelium, may 
shrink considerably in diameter, and some of the capillaries may 
shrivel. The interstitial exudaCton, asalready hinted, undergoes 
complex changes which result in its contraction in bulk. The 
watery matter is absorbed, the soft fibroid tissue first formed 
probably undergoes diminution in bulk, and gradually shrinks. 
In time the kidney contracts to half its size, or even less than 
this, and may after years present the usual characters of ordinary 
granular kidney. 

What is the origin of the particles which are found in such 
numbers, and which there can be no doubt are the agents con- 
cerned in the production of the interstitial material ! That 
these particles consist of living matter there can be no question 
whatever, but as to their origin there may be much difference of 
opinion, since they may result i. From the growth and multi- 
plication of the " nuclei " of the interstitial tissue held by many 
to be present as a necessary structure in the healthy kidney. 
2. From the growth and multiplication of particles of living 
matter which have passsed through fissures in the walls of the 
stretched and distended vessels from the blood, or partly from 
this and partly from the first process. 3. From the aggregation 
of minute particles suspended in the exudation. The second is 
the view concerning the origin of these bodies which I accept 
as the correct one ; the third I consider quite untenable. 

CHRONIC INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEY, WITH ENLARGEMENT. 

In ordinary attacks of acute inflammation probably very few 
of these particles of living matter pass through from the blood, 
and relief is afforded before these can grow and multiply, but 
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occasionally it happens that the circumstances favorable to their 
escape from the blood persist for a considerable time, in which 
case serious if not irreparable damage to ilie secreting tubes 
results. Sometimes, indeed, the bulk of matter resulting from 
the multiplication of the living particles and the matter formed 
by them is considerably greater than that of the original tubes 
and vessels around which the formation has taken place. 

It is probable that minute particles of living matter were 
actually growing and multiplying in the blood long before the 
allack commenced. A careful consideration of the probable 
changes in the blood antecedent to the attack leads to the sug- 
gestion that it might have been prevented if suitable means had 
been taken at this early period to favor the removal of accumu- 
lated products from the blood. 

The form of slow inflammation with enlargement above referred 
to, no doubt often succeeds an attack of acute infiaromation of 
the kidney, but it may come on gradually, without any acute 
symptoms at all. In many of those cases where we meet with 
rapid enlargement of the liver from injudicious living, in men of 
from thirty to fifty, the kidneys are often also affected with in- 
flammatory enlargement„I believe, of this nature, and when 
death takes place within a few months of the first appearance of 
albuminous urine, the kidneys may be found to be much larger 
than natural. The epithelial celts are large, granular, and opaque, 
those in some of the tubes being here and there affected by fatty 
change. This change is sometimes limited to a convolution or 
two, but sometimes many adjacent tubes are affected for a con- 
siderable part of their length. 

If the patient lives, the kidneys, like the liver, gradually de- 
generate and waste, and at last present examples of the small 
contracted kidney with its degenerated tubes, reduced cortical 
structure, and wasted vessels, the last change afl'ecting not only 
the small arteries of the kidney, but those of the body generally, 
I do not think that even in the majority of cases the small con- 
tracted kidney is preceded by an enlarged and inflammatory 
condition of the organ, I think that the kidney may pass, so to 
say, direct from its normal condition to a state of condensation 
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- and contraclion, or, from increased work being suddenly thrown 
upon i[, may first enlarge and then subsequently undergo con- 
traction. 

There is also the question of the interstitial origin of the disease 
to be considered. Why should we suppose that any form of 
inflammatory renal disease begins interstitially ? No doubt the 
intercellular-substance-deposition hypothesis and the connective- 
tissue -corpuscle theory lent support to the view of the occurrence 
of interlubular inflammation as distinct from epithelial or ca- 
tarrhal inflammation, but both these views seemed to be very 
artificial, and neither was adequately supported by the results of 
observation. In most of the cases in which the inflammatory 
change seems to be mainly interstitial the epithelium was probably 
affected first, but as 1 have already remarked, the first change in 
order is in the blood, the second epithelial, and the third 
interstitial. 



CHRONIC WASTING OF THE KID 



, WITH CONTRACTION. 



The gradual wasting, contraction, and condensation of the 
structural elements of the kidney is by far the most common form 
of disease which seriously derauges the action of the organ, and 
which results at length in its irreparable damage and destruc- 
tion as a secreting organ. These changes are associated with, 
and sometimes are the cause of, changes in the structure of the 
wallsof the small arteries and capillaries affecting the nutritioQ 
and action, it may be, of all the tissues of the body. 

This chronic wasting of the renal structure seems to be, at least 
in many instances, a consequence of the stale of system which 
induces gout, and is often associated with other effects of long 
continued alcohol taking and irregular living, both as regards the 
quantity and nature of the food and the time of taking it. A 
form of the affection accompanies degenerations of various tissues 
which result from chronic poisoning by lead. But occasionally 
the disease is met with at so early an age that it cannot be ac- 
counted for by any of these circum.stances, and must be attributed 
to developmental defects, or to pathological changes occurring 
during iotra-uterine life. Cirrhosis of the liver is another 
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structural disease of middle life and old age which also occa- 
sionally occurs in early childliood. But although it may be re- 
garded as certain that the degenerative changes above referred 
to are favored by high living, and particularly by indulgence 
during several years in regular alcohol taking, even though it 
is not carried to excess, I have seen it in many healthy- look- 
ing men between sixty and seventy whose mode of life had been 
healthy from the first, and who had never exceeded in any way. 
I think that in not a few of these cases the result of the disease is 
due to inherited predisposition, a circumstance which probably 
plays a far more important part in the causation of many diseases 
than is generally supposed. 

In some cases chronic wasting gradually succeeds to an attack 
of acute renal inflammation with great enlargement. Some have 
held that this is invariably so, but there can be little doubt that 
a kidney may very gradually pass from the healthy into the 
chronic condition of gradual wasting and condensation without 
there having been any enlargement at any period of the disease. 

The general contraction, the wasting, the shriveling and 
shrinking and reduced activity of the secreting structure, the 
increase, as we say, of the interstitial connective tissue, which 
takes place in advanced age, may be regarded in the main as a 
normal process of degeneration", but which occurs at a much 
earlier period of life in some persons than in others. A cor- 
responding series of phenomena — condensation and contraction 
and diminished function — may be watched, proceeding slowly 
in some, quickly in others, but going on in all in other textures, 
notably in many parts of the muscular and nervous system. But 
1 believe the change in question is more correctly regarded as a 
degeneration than as a chronic inflammation. What was once 
active muscle, or nerve, or gland tissue, is becoming, or has 
already become, what we call connective tissue. But this so- 
called connective tissue is probably more truly the insoluble 
tMn's of textures which have ceased to be active, and have 
wasted, leaving behind this fibrous-looking residuum, consisting 
of material not to be absorbed or removed, and which in yeare 

in decades becomes further condensed and contracted, but 
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which remains to the end, useless and passive, but serving to 
mark the situation where once perpetual change and never- 
ceasing activity prevailed. The rate of the degenerative process, 
and, as I have said, the periods of life at which it begins, are 
indeed very different, and I have no doubt whatever it may be 
accelerated or retarded ^retarded by good management, even in 
those who unfortunately inherit, it may be, through several 
generations, an inveterate proneness to reach full development 
at a too early period of life, and to begin to decay many years 
before the degenerative changes in the tissues should have 
commenced. 

It is here that the results of scientific work and thought may 
be of the greatest practical benefit, for what can be of more 
consequence or of higher advantage than to ward off, or retard, 
or render slower than they would otherwise progress, the in- 
herited tendencies to early degeneration ? That if permitted 
we can, in many instances, do this I have no doubt. When such 
tendencies have been manifested in one generation, what can be 
more in accordance with common sense and the teachings of 
physiology and pathology, than to allow the physician to do 
all he can to place the rising generation imder circumstances 
more favorable to their health and vigor than those to which 
their predecessors had been exposed. No doubt it will be seldom 
indeed that we can make a strong, vigorous man out of a weakly 
child of bad inheritance, but we can do much in the way of 
improving his health if only we are permitted to do so. Early 
deaths may have occurred in the family, and but too often the 
survivors share the same fate ; frequently, it must be admitted, 
in consequence of their willfulness, obstinacy, and reckless 
disregard of advice, patients actually encourage the changes 
we would avert or retard. Few parents allow us to advise 
them concerning the general management of their children, 
unless there is decided illness; fewer still consult us as to the 
right course to be pursued during youth, and perhaps fewer can 
bring themselves to seek advice during the strength and vigor 
of manhood ; and of these few, it is to be feared not many 
follow the advice given, or allow their conduct or their work to 
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be iDfluenced by health considerations. The victims of tissue 
degeneration, it is true, will do anything we advise, after the 
pathological changes have commenced in earnest, in order to 
keep themselves alive as long as possible. That we can materially 
help seriously damaged organisms to live on, there is not the 
smallest doubt, though for people to alter their conduct, to 
regulate their mode of life, to exercise the self control necessary 
to retard the progress of degenerations, is sufficiently difficult 
and exceptional, and few can be persuaded to alter the course 
they have been obliged to take or have selected for themselves, 
in degree sufficient to produce the desired result. 

There are few facts in connection with chronic disease of the 
kidney which are of such consequence in helping us to form a 
judgment as to the extent and degree of degeneration which 
may have already occurred, and the probable duration of life in 
a given case, as the quantity of urea, uric acid, and other 
organic matters, passed in the twenty-four hours. The amount 
of these often varies greatly during the progress of the disease, 
rising when improvement occurs, falling when the patient gets 
worse. It is important for the physician to ascertain the amount 
of urine passed in the whole period of twenty-four hours, because 
the proportion may vary greatly in the several quantities of urine 
passed during the day and night. By making observations at 
intervals of a few months, upon a portion of the whole urine 
collected during the twenty-four hours, we are sometimes able 
to form a tolerably correct estimate as to the probable rate of 
progress of the disease, and the duration of the patient's life. 

SVPHILITIC KENAL DISEASE. 

Of all forms of albuminuria that have come under my 
observation, this has proved the most tractable, or I might 
say curable, for, unquestionably, many cases of very serious 
albuminaria, with extensive anasarca, have completely re- 
covered, notwithstanding the illness had lasted for two years 
or longer. In these cases the amount of albumen may reach 
two-thirds or more of the bulk of the urine tested. The specific 
gravity is usually i.oao or higher, and the quantity of urea 
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not less than that found in healthy urine. If we regarded 
symptoms on!y, cases of albuminuria which depend upon syphi- 
litic disease would seem to be among the most serious forms of 
renal disease. The dropsy is often excessive. Heart and lung 
complications are frequent. The stomach is often much 
disturbed, and sometimes ursmia seems likely to destroy life. 
And yet these cases are seldom fatal. Indeed, in many we may 
promise early improvement, and if not actual cure, certainly 
miligalton of the most serious symptoms, within a short time. 

As regards pathological changes due to syphilis, it may be 
remarked that while on the one hand they are of a very per- 
sistent character, and last in soniie instances for many years, 
ceasing, perhaps for a time, and then reappearing in the same 
or in other tissues, syphilitic deposits are undoubtedly more 
amenable to remedies than ordinary chronic inflammatory 
thickenings, contractions, or deposits, or amyloid or cancerous 
changes. It is remarkable that the organs of the nervous system, 
many of the glands, especially the liver, are more seriously, and, 
I think, more permanently affected by deposits of a syphilitic 
character than the kidneys. I have no explanation to ofTer of 
the fact, but I have certainly had under observation more cases 
of syphilitic disease of the kidney in which permanent benefit 
has resulted from treatment, than I have met with among cases 
of syphilis affecting other organs of the body. As compared 
with other cases of albuminuria depending upon chronic renal 
disease, I look upon those depending upon syphilis as by far the 
most hopeful. Not a few of the cases occurring in people under 
thirty completely recover, and even in bad cases occurring after 
that age the grave symptoms often cease, and the albumen falls 
to a mere trace, which may continue through life, varying, from 
time to time, in amount, according as the patient manages him- 
self wisely or injudiciously, The general health, the strength, 
the look of the patient are less affected in syphilis than in other 
chronic diseases of the kidney, and on this account cases may 
be easily overlooked in the early stages. 

Although tumors and gummata of syphilitic nature are found 
in the kidney, I think that most of the cases of albuminuria of 
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syphilitic origin that come under notice are due to changes 
closely allied to those which occur in chronic inflammation with 
enlarged kidney, which has been considered to be interstitial or 
interlnbular in its origin ; but the particles of bioplasm are of 
peculiar, and, as is said, specific character. These particles of 
syphilitic bioplasm are small and granular, hut I know of no 
means by which they can with certainly be distinguished from 
the particles of bioplasm whicTi grow and multiply interstitially 
in ordinary inflammation. It is probable that these particles of 
living matter, like those in ordinary inflammation, after growing 
and multiplying for a time, die, and undergo disintegration and 
liquefaction. The state of blood which results from the long- 
continued introduction of small doses of mercury and of iodide 
of potassium, no doubt favors the death and disintegration of 
these particles, and promotes the absorption of the resulting 
products. 

ALBUMEN IN THE 



The opinion has been expressed by some that fatty kidney 
is invariably preceded by ordinary inflammation with enlarge- 
ment ; that the fatty degeneration constitutes a secondary 
series of changes which may be succeeded by wasting, or may 
destroy life before attaining this stage of pathological de- 
generation. That this is correct in some instances there is 
no doubt, but in the opinion that the large, white, fatty kidney 
occurring in children and young people is invariably the result 
of acute inflammatory affection I cannot concur, for one often 
sees cases where the change has gradually proceeded for many 
years without any acute or sudden derangement of the health 
from (irst to last. 

In several forms of renal disease, with the exception of amy- 
loid kidney, fatty degeneration affecting some of the epithelial 
cells as well as the walls of the capillaries and other tissues, is 
very frequently observed, and in varying degree. There is, 
however, one form of disease to which the term " fatty kidney" 
is properly applied. It occurs, for the most part, in young 
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people, is probably developmental in its origin, and in all but a 
■ exceptional cases, in which only a portion of the kidney is 
olved, is fatal, generally within four or five years from its 
commencement. The urine of these cases contains usually a 
large quantity of albumen, generally amounting lo a third or 
half the bulk of urine subjected to the influence of heat or pre- 
■ cipitalion by nitric acid. The urine is pale and of low specific 
gravity, from 1.005 "^ i-o'S- There is usually a whitish deposit, 
which gradually subsides, and is found, upon microscopical ex- 
amination, to consist of tube casts containing oil globules and 
epithelium filled with oil globules, free epithelial cells and free 
oil globules, and small collections of the same. As these cases 
cannot be cured, all we can hope to do is to retard the progress 
of the disease, and prolong life for a time. As the disease ad- 
vances, the blood becomes poor in red corpuscles, and the sur- 
face pallid. Dropsy supervenes, and as lime goes on the patient 
suffers from distressing vomiting, and death sometimes results 
from exhaustion, sometimes from urfemia and coma, and is some- 
times accelerated by the occurrence of pericarditis ; occasionally 
the case is complicated by the occurrence of pneumonia or 
pleurisy, or both. 

Fatty kidney is a very fatal form of kidney disease. I must, 
however, state that recovery occurred in two cases (girls under 
twelve), in which all the symptoms of large, pale, fatty kidney 
were most marked. The urine contained a large quantity of 
albumen and numerous casts containing oil and free cells crowded 
with oil globules. There was general dropsy with vomiting and 
pallor, lasting for several months. Preparations of iron were 
given in both these cases, and after the lapse of five or six 
months the patients began to improve. In these cases and 
others of the same kind lo which my attention has been drawn, 
I think that probably only a portion of one kidney was affected, 
and that as the general health improved, the faity degeneration 
ceased to extend. The lubes already affected probably slowly 
wasted, their place being taken by new tubes which were gradu- 
ally developed. Although it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that where the renal structure generally of both kidneys was 
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the seat of fatty degeneration, recovery might occur, it is cer- 
tain that in many cases the morbid change begins in one part 
and slowly progresses. If, therefore, the condition is detected 
at the commencement, and the stale of the patient's general 
health can be completely changed, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the disease may be arrested, the disintegrated secreting 
structure replaced by new tissue, and even complete recovery 
take place. 



In waxy amyloid, lardaceous or albuminoid degeneration, 
we have a series of very remarkable morbid changes, the origin, 
causes and precise nature of which are still obscure. The 
kidney is larger than normal, having on section a peculiar 
transparent appearance, the cortex pale, the pyramids dark, 
in consequence of the vasa recla and the veins being in- 
jected. The texture is firm and brawny looking, giving the 
idea that the tissues are suffused with transparent material. 
The surface of a section becomes white on being moistened with 
nitric acid, from the large quantity of albumen present. Iodine 
exhibits a peculiar reaction, and stains all the tissue of a deep 
brown color. The transparent amyloid matter which gives 
these reactions is deposited first in connection with the smaller 
arteries, and particularly the vessels of the Malpighian body, the 
coats of which are in consequence much thickened, irregular in 
their outline, and having their calibre in some places much 
reduced; while in others the tube seems to be dilated. The 
tubes are very lorltious, and one brancli can sometimes be fol- 
lowed for a long distance as it twists about in the semi-trans- 
parent tissue. The loops of the vessels of the Malpighian bodies 
are early affected, but the capillary walls are a!iO thickened 
from the deposition of the same substance, and as the disease 
advances, every part of the renal tissue becomes infiltrated. The 
epilheliumof the tubes is altered, and a quantity of the glistening 
material often occupies the cavity of the tubes, and escapes from 
time to time as long, elongated cylindrical casts, around which 
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new layers are deposited as they pass downward toward llie 
pelvis of the kidney. Several have been figiired in " loo Urinary 
Deposits," PI. IV, Figs. 49, 50. The tissue of the tubes, like 
that of the vessels, becomes stiffened by the deposition of the 
transparent matter, and the lubes are, therefore, freely open for 
the passage of easts, or any exudation that may be poured out. 
The morbid change affects other organs, and the liver and spleen 
usually exhibit the morbid change in remarkable degree. They 
may attain a large size, and not unfrequently before the kidneys 
begin to be invaded. The vessels of the Malpighian body seem 
to suffer first, and from the appearances resulting, it is probable 
that (he glistening substance is deposited as the fluid which holds 
it in solution gradually filters through the tissue. 

At first there is no cedema, either of the most dependent part 
of the body or of any tissue, but as the disease advances it 
appears and gradually extends. Many of the textures become 
infiltrated with fluid, and in the liver all ihe tissues suffer from 
its presence. The hepatic tissue occupies a greater bulk than in 
the normal state, and its specific gravity is lower than that of 
healthy liver. Ascites not unfrequently appears, and in some 
cases fluid accumulates to a very great extent. The quantity of 
urine is increased, and in some cases lo a considerable extent. 
It is usually of low specific gravity, and contains albumen, which 
increases as the disease advances. 

Amyloid kidney occurs in persons of phthisical constitution, 
prone to the occurrence of caries of bones, and scrofulous ab- 
scesses, and in those who have long suffered from extensive 
chronic suppuration or from certain fdrms of syphilis. 

In amyloid kidney the blood is poor and pale in color, and it 
is probable that the glistening albuminoid material is formed in 
it. After a time tissues and organs become infiltrated, and the 
transparent matter is deposited in connection with ihe tissue, 
while the fluid is reabsorbed into the blood. The disease may 
last for many years, but it is very doubtful if recovery occurs 
after the morbid change has once become established, although 
it is quite conceivable that in the very early period of the change 
good air and careful attention to diet may be very beneficial, 
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and even thai a slate of syslem might be established in which 
the absorption of the amyloid matter already pervading the 
tissues might take place, and the matter itself be removed and 
eliminated. 

Casts are very commonly present in the urine of amyloid 
Icidoey. Some are composed of glistening, wax-like material and 
flattened epithelial cells are sometimes attached to them. New 
matter is added as the cast passes down the tube, and it is not 
uncommon to meet with specimens which consist of several 
layers superposed upon the original cast. It is more probable 
that the new matter thus deposited circnmferentially exudes 
from the wall of the tube, and is deposited as the cast passes 
along, than that it escapes from the vessels of the Malpighian 
body, and is thence conducted into the tube. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY. 

By the careful and minute study of renal physiology and 
pathology we hope to be able to distinguish those cases of renal 
disease which it is possible to relieve or cure, or which may be 
restored to health by remedial measures, from those which are 
absolutely incurable — and among the latter to distinguish those 
which will be rapidly fatal from those which are likely to become 
very chronic and last for many years. 

Those who are familiar with this class of diseases know that 
cases have been needlessly condemned which have made com- 
plete and rapid recoveries. On the other hand, persons suffer- 
ing from certain serious and fatal forms of the disease in which 
there were no observable general symptoms, who have scarcely 
believed themselves to be out of health, and have even been 
recently accepted by Insurance Offices as perfectly healthy lives, 
have succumbed within a few weeks. The diagnosis between 
many slight and serious maladies of various kinds, although still 
far from precise, is, thanks to modern investigation, becoming 
more and more practicable. Even in the case of renal diseases, 
which, in their course and progress, are among the most uncer- 
tain with which the practitioner has to deal, something approach- 
ing precision, as regards prognosis as well as diagnosis, is attain- 
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able in an increasing number of instances. So slight are the 
general symptoms in some of the most serious cases, that it may 
be difficult to persuade the patient there is anything really the 
matter with him, and his life may become very much shortened 
for want of ordinary care. Observation and experience have 
shown that by judicious management and proper treatment 
during the early stages of the disease, cases which some years 
ago would have been considered among the least hopeful, may 
be kept alive for a considerable time, or may be restored to 
comparative health, even for many years. 

The importance of recognizing the existence of albumen in 
the urine cannot be exaggerated, and conceding all that has 
been said about physiological albuminuria, the accidental pre- 
sence of traces of albumen in the urine, and the frequent cures 
said to have been effected in those who have been recently 
attacked, there is no doubt whatever that the greatest care 
should be taken by every one whose urine frequently contains 
traces of albumen, for at least in many of these persons, degene- 
ration of important textures has already taken place, and they 
are not in a condition to bear fatigue or exposure. What in a 
person of ordinary health and constitution would be a mere 
cold, or, at the worst, an attack of bronchitis, pneumonia, or 
other acute disease, from which recovery would be almost 
certain, and without any damage to the structures involved. In 
the subjects of renal disease would be a very serious and very 
likely fatal malady. In how many of those terrible cases of such 
acute maladies, fatal within a few days, do we not find albumen 
in the urine and evidence of renal disease, which had probably 
existed for years, but was quite unknown to the patient? Not 
unfrequenlly we hear of men who had been considered and had 
considered themselves healthy, dying ere middle life has passed, 
of a sudden attack of bronchitis, or pneumonia, or congestion 
of the lungs, after an illness of only a few days. Many of these 
ra|»idly fatal cases are due to long standing chronic renal dis- 
ease, which ought to have been discovered years before. How 
often does, or I should rather say, did the surgeon, years ago, 
when the water was less carefully examined than it is r 
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cases of operation which ought to have done well? The simple 
operation of passing a catheter will often excite dangerous 
febrile disturbance in a person suffering from renal disease, 
which sometimes ends fatally. Even in ordinary health the 
operation is sometimes followed by serious nervous disturbance ; 
but the very severity of the derangement may be evidence of a 
highly active and healthy slate of those nerves and nervous 
centres by which the circulation of the blood is governed and 
regulated; and although violent rigors, extreme pallor of the 
surface, and syncope of an alarming character may ensue, the 
patient generally passes into a profuse sweat, and soon after- 
wards gets well. Experience shows that in a very large per- 
centage of cases the patient makes an excellent recovery, and I 
think that, in the happily rare instances in which death does 
occur, a sufficiently careful examination would have afforded 
evidence of long existing tissue-change of some kind. 

Sir Andrew Clarke adduces two cases of "catheter fever," 
uncomplicated with kidney disease, which resulted in death. 
In the cases of serious degree of febrile disturbance, resulting 
in long illness or death, that have fallen under ray own notice, 
there was either chronic renal disease of an advanced character, 
or evidence of old progressive tissue degeneration, or both. 
While considerable functional disturbance very frequently fol- 
lows the introduction of a catheter, or any very slight surgical 
operation, such as the removal of a pile, or a slight cot, injury 
by an insect, or the bite of an animal, I do not think that the 
functional derangement results in death save when serious 
structural change has occurred, or some grave disease which 
has not been detected. We must also bear in mind that cases 
of renal degeneration are not uncommon in which the presence 
of albumen entirely disappears for a time, and then recurs. 
This disappearance and reappearance of the albumen, as I have 
before remarked, may occur several times before the disease 
becomes established. Many such cases are very difficult to 
explain, and the most contradictory opinions are given as to the 
nature and probable result of the malady by those who see them. 
In such cases a state of system must be brought about which 
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would render recovery from an acute malady far less j 
than in the case of a person attacked in ordinary health. 

Changes taking place in the kidney can only be influenced 
by remedial measures in two ways: i. Through alterations 
effected in the composition of the blood, by air, food or medi- 
cine. 2. By reflex nervous action through the instrumentality 
of peripheral nerve fibres distributed upon the external cuta- 
' neous surface, or upon the mucous membrane of the intestine, 

I. Acute Renal Disease. — The broad principle to be 
acted upon in the treatment of acute affections of the kidney is 
to relieve the renal organs of their work, as much as pos,sible, for 
a certain time; in short, to allow them to rest, while we en- 
deavor to excite the skin, the bowels, and perhaps the lungs, to 
assist in performing, for a time, the work which it is the duty of 
the kidney ordinarily to discharge. When in the case of acute 
disease there is reason to believe that the bowels are over- 
loaded, or that the quantity of excrementitious substances has 
accumulated in the blood in undue proportion, or that the pro- 
portion of blood in the system is greater than is advantageous 
to the economy, it will be still more necessary to act upon the 
principle above referred to. Bloodletting, free purgation, the 
administration of sudorifics, and the application of heat to 
the cutaneous surface, may be employed. 

Bleeding has been recommended in acute inflammation of the 
kidney, but it is only necessary in exceptional cases. If blood 
is to be taken, cupping over the loins should, as a general rule, 
be resorted to, but in most cases dry cupping will be sufficient 
to relieve the congestion of the kidneys. In children, especi- 
ally if there is lumbar pain, dry cupping, or the application of 
a mustard poultice, sometimes gives much relief. Rigollot's 
mustard leaves may be used, a piece of writing paper being 
interposed between the mustard and the skin. 

Free purgation should be excited by castor oil, colocynth, 
jalap (pulv. jalap, co,), scammony, gamboge, elaterium, or 
other vegetable purgative, but mercurial preparations should be 
avoided in all forms of kidney disease, as mercury is very liable 
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to excite salivation, and sometimes sloughing results from its 
exhibition, even in very small doses, in renal diseases. 

Sweating is to be encouraged by the application of external 
warmth, which is the best and most effectual method of exciting 
rapid diaphoresis. The patient may be well covered with 
blankets or eiderdown coverlets, and placed near the fire. 
The ordinary warm bath or the vapor bath may be used with 
the same object, but hot dry air is preferable. A very simple 
but effectual method of exciting perspiration is to saturate a 
blanket with very hot water, wring it in a sheet, and then*pread 
it out. When it has cooled a little the patient may be placed 
upon it, and the hot wet blanket well wrapped around him— the 
head, of course, being left uncovered. Another blanket or other 
covering is wrapped around the wet one, and the patient placed 
on a sofa before a good fire. In the course of a quarter of an 
hour free sweating will be induced. This may be allowed to go 
on for half an hour or so, and then the patient, after being 
quickly wiped dry, may be transferred to a dry blanket and put 
to bed. Sweating may also be promoted by the solution of 
acetate or citrate of ammonia, or the granulated effervescing 
citrate of magnesia may be given, and is a most pleasant 
remedy. Small quantities of ipecacuanha may be prescribed 
with the same object, but no preparation of opium must be 
given, for a very small dose of this drug rqay do serious mis- 
chief, especially if there is any tendency to coma. 

Hot-air Baths. — -The hot-air bath is a valuable remedy Iq 
many forms of renal disease accompanied with dropsy, and even 
patients who appear to be very weak, often bear free sweating 
well. The patient should, however, always be carefully watched, 
and if faintness comes on, a little ammonia or brandy should be 
given, and the bath suspended. 

There is often some difficulty in administering the hot-air 
bath satisfactorily. The simplest apparatus consists of a wicker 
frame, like a half cylinder, which is placed over the patient and 
then covered with blankets, the head being left out. The lower 
end of the frame is closed with a piece of wood having an open- 
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h a tin or iron pipe, made without soldering, and 
about two inches in diameter, is fitted. The lower end of this 
pipe is placed over a large spirit lamp or ring gas burner. The 
heated air passes up, and in this way profuse sweating may be 
induced. An excellent form of hot-air bath was introduced by 
Dr. Joseph Rogers, medical officer of the Strand Union, and 
described by him in the British Medical /ournal for Novem- 
ber i6lh, 1867. It is made by Messrs. Addis, ironmongers, of 
6 Leicester street, Leicester square. The late Surgeon Major 
Wyatt also devised a convenient form of hot-air bath. The fol- 
lowing description is in Mr. Wyatt's own words: — 

" The under end of the pipe is covered with thick felt and 
perforated, so as to allow of the lateral escape of the hot air or 
vapor, when it is required for the use of the extremities only. 
The spirit lamp is so contrived that the flame can be extin- 
guished without any effort of the attendant to blow it out, and 
the perforated diaphragm above the lamp is movable, so that 
drugs can be placed upon it (through which the hot air easily 
permeates), or a small dish for subliming powders, or generation 
of moist vapor in a vessel which is adapted to hold half a pint of 
water, which will commence to boil in ten minutes after the 
lamp is lighted, and be dissipated in forty minutes. 

" The cradle is made of wood and iron, in sections, being con- 
trived for packing and portability, and of little weight. I may 
remark, in conclusion, that independently of any consideration 
of a medical character, all the requirements and comforts of a 
Turkish bath can be well procured by this simple domestic con- 
trivance, with the use subsequently of the hot and tepid water 
arranged by the bedside in a common slipper bath." This 
apparatus was made under Mr. Wyatt's supervision, by Mr. 
Nettleton, ironmonger, Sloane Square, Chelsea. An excellent 
arrangement for a hot-air bath or portable Turkish bath, has 
been carried out by J. Allen and Son, of zi and 23 Marylebone 
lane, Oxford street. The same firm supply bronchitis kettles, 
croup and diphtheria kettles, and many other appliances of 
great use in the sick room. 

Diet. — A patient suffering from acute inflammation 
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kidney should be restricled to slop diet 
may be given, but not in too large quantii 
desirable to encourage a very free 
ately. A day or two after the co 
diluents act very favorably. The patient may then take plenty 
of weak beef tea, or broth, or even plain water. A drink com- 
posed of two drachms of bitartrate of potash to the pint of 
water, flavored with lemon and a little sugar, will be grateful to 
the patient, and will increase the quantity of urine without irri- 
tating the kidneys ; or linseed tea, flavored with lemon juice, 
may be given to the extent of two pints in tlie twenty-four hours. 

There is often pain in the back, which is sometimes of a very 
violent character. This may be relieved by linseed-meal poul- 
tices to the loins, with the occasional application of mustard, or 
the linseed-raeal poultice may be sprinkled over with a little 
mustard flour once or twice a day. This lumbar pain is also 
generally relieved by dry cupping. If, however, the pain is 
very severe, and there is tendency to coma or convulsions, or to 
both conditions, dry cupping over the loins may be tried and 
repeated twice or thrice in twenty-four hours if not followed by 
relief. Some blood may be also taken by cupping, in many 
cases with advantage, or a few leeches may be applied. 

Convulsions may be sometinnes relieved by ether or chloro- 
form inhalation, which should not, however, be pushed to the 
full extent. A few whiffs may be given from time to time, when 
an attack of convulsive action seems likely to begin. 

CEiiema — Anasarca. — CEdema of the ankles and of the areolar 
tissue over the tibia requires no special treatment, but the 
patient should keep the legs up as much as possible, and if he is 
obliged to move about, the legs should be carefully bandaged 
soon after he rises in the morning. 

In cases in which anasarca becomes considerable, and the 
integument is much stretched or brawny, it may be necessary 
to relieve the tension ; but a moderate degree of anasarca, after 
lasting for a time, often passes off without requiring any special 
treatment. Acupuncture may be performed by any sharp- 
pointed instrument, but experience has fully proved that the 
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punclures made by a common sewing needle seldom become 
inflamed and are rarely followed by erysipelas; and although 
such slight orifices often heal up very quickly, fresh ones may 
be made every few days, if necessary. In many cases the areolar 
tissue of the scrotum and penis becomes enormously distended 
with fluid. Punctures with an ordinary needle give great relief 
and seldom occasion trouble. I have so often seen incisions 
followed by erysipelas or very troublesome sloughing sores that 
I seldom now resort to this plan of treatment in renal dropsy. 
In many cases a blush may be observed here and there on the 
distended skin, and in these it is desirable to avoid puncturing 
altogether, but if punctures must be made, pale skin should be 
selected and an ordinary sewing needle used. In certain cases 
of cardiac dropsy, however, incisions about an inch in length 
near the inner ankle sometimes answer satisfactorily, and afford 
great relief within a few hours. 

Uremia results from the accumulation in the blood of many 
of the urinary constituents, in consequence of the defective or 
suspended action of the kidneys. The condition is sometimes 
accompanied by actual coma or convulsions, or tendency thereto. 
These serious symptoms are often preceded by headache and 
nausea, or actual vomiting. A patient exhibiting any tendency 
to ursemia should be very carefully watched, and should be seen 
at least twice during each period of twenty-four hours. Purga- 
tives should be resorted to as soon as possible. Indeed, in any 
condition in which uramia is expected, every effort should be 
made to promote free elimination — particularly by the skin and 
bowels. The hot-air bath tp. 258) or hot blankets often afford 
relief, and should be used daily, unless the heart's action is very 
weak and there is decided indication of faintness. Many 
sudorific remedies, such as acetate and citrate of ammonia, are 
useful. Tartrates, acetates, citrates, carbonates, and nitrates are 
prescribed by some physicians, and sometimes excite free action 
of the kidneys, but stimulating and irritating diuretics, like 
cantharides, juniper and broom, should not be given in cases 
of congestion or inflammation of the kidneys. 

Free purgation should be commenced at once, and in cases in 
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which a comatose state seems to be imminent, especially if the 
symptoms have very quickly increased in gravity, hydragogue 
purgatives should be prescribed. Elaterium may be given in 
doses beginning with ii of a grain and increased, if necessary. 
This drug often acts very promptly and beneficially, but jalap, 
scammony, common colocynlh pill, often answer well if given 
in moderate doses and repeated every six or twelve hours till the 
desired effect is produced. The compound jalap powder of the 
Pharmacopceia is a very favorite remedy, and generally acts 
promptly if the jalap is good. 

Ascites is to be treated by purgatives while the strength is at 
the same lime supported by a nutritious, easily digestible diet 
and tonics, and if no improvement occurs, or the fluid increases 
considerably and presses upon tlie large veins and the diaphragm, 
it may be necessary to perform paracentesis. The fluid should 
be removed by a small trocar, lo which is attached a long piece 
of small India-rubber tube, by which the fluid is conducted to a 
tub or pail placed by the bedside. In this way the fluid may be 
very gradually removed without the slightest inconvenience or 
risk to (he patient. 

Digitalis is a useful remedy in many of these cases. Fifteen 
or twenty drops of the tincture, or a drachm of the infusion in 
an ounce of water, may be given ihree or four times a day, 

z. Chronic Renal Disease. — In the treatment of chronic 
diseases of the kidney, it is very necessary to act upon principles 
deduced from a careful study of the physiology of the gland, and 
a knowledge of the morbid changes which occur in it, and which 
may react upon almost all the gland and tissue changes going 
on in the body. It is obvious that the physiological changes in 
the kidney can only be influenced through the blood, and as 
there is no hope of producing immediate improvement it is de- 
sirable that the right plan of treatment should be selected in 
the first instance, and sleadily prosecuted, more especially as it 
has been proved that judicious interference during the early 
stages of many forms of chronic renal disease is productive 
of the greatest benefit. By careful management, the progress 
of some structural changes, which cannot be altogether 
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vented or cured, may be retarded, and the patient's 
siderably prolonged. In certain instances, undei 
conditions, a patient may live for twenty or five e 
years, although afflicted with incurable renal disea 
however, of the utmost importance that the practitio 
make the patient clearly understand what 
and what tend to retard the progress of his malady, 
the subject of a chronic renal affection is in constant jeopardy, 
and even a violent cold may cut short his life in a very short 
period of time. If such a person gets an attack of pneumonia, 
or bronchitis, or pleurisy, the malady may perhaps be fatal in a 
few days. He would probably succumb to a severe attack of 
fever; and an injury from which a healthy person would recover 
without an untoward symptom might prove fatal to him. It 
need scarcely be said that such a life is not insurable on any 
terms ; but, nevertheless, some patients attain a good old age in 
spite of structural renal disease. 

Warm Clothing. — The observations already made will have 
led the reader to conclude that, in my opinion, not much benefit 
is likely to result in these cases from mere physic giving ; while 
the greatest improvement is frequently observed after the patient 
has been placed for a few weeks or months nnder judicious man- 
agement. It is important that the clothing should be warm, 
and in all cases woolen or wash leather should be worn next the 
skin. Shetland wool garments, socks, etc., of every kind, for 
summer and winter wear, may be obtained at Standen & Co.'s 
Shetland warehouse, J ermyn street, St. James's. Some consider 
a suit of wash leather more efficient than flannel for persons who 
suffer much from cold and from sudden changes of temperature, 
but it is not so pleasant to wear and is far more expensive. 

Air and Exercise. — Patients should take little exercise, and 
should never allow themselves to get fatigued. It is very im- 
portant, in the treatment of many cases, to distinguish between air 
and exercise. If people are told they require plenty of air, they 
sometimes walk until they become very tired and exhausted, and 
suffer in consequence. The air must be obtained without fatigue. 
If they can, so to say, live in the open air, all the better, care, of 
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course, being taken to protect themselves from draughts and to 
avoid risk of taking cold. It is also desirable to encourage free 
action of the skin from time to time. If the temjxTature is not 
sufficiently high to cause perspiration, an ordinary warm bath, 
vapor or hot-air bath, may be taken two or three times a week. 

In chronic renal disease the greatest benefit results from sea 
air, and I believe life is often prolonged by wintering in Pau, 
Rome, Naples, Cannes, Madeira, Egypt, Torquay, the south of 
the Isle of Wight, or St. Leonard's, or Bournemouth. Patients 
suffering from this class of diseases require plenty of air, and 
during the winter it is very important that they should live in a 
climate where they can be out of doors for several hours on most 
days, and get as much sun as possible. A sea voyage is often of 
the greatest advantage, and, although the disease may not be 
entirely cured, the general health is usually much improved and 
sometimes the morbid change ceases to progress. The journey 
to Australia or New Zealand and back seems to have conferred 
lasting beneiil in many cases. 

The (//>/ should be generous and good, but simple. There is, 
I think, little doubt that many persons comfortably off, healthy 
as well as sick, take far more food, especially in the shape of 
meat, than is required for the perfect performance of the work 
of their organism, or than is conducive to a thoroughly healthy 
and vigorous state of body. It is probable that excessive eating 
is as frequently the cause of hepatic and renal disease, as exces- 
sive drinking. A large proportion of any excess of meat taken 
p.Tsses off from the body in the form of urea and other urinary 
constituents, which it is the special work of the kidney to remove 
from the body. It is obviously of the ulmost importance to 
relieve the kidneys of at least this unnecessary and useless work 
in cases in which they are diseased, when their working power 
is seriously impaired. The diet should, therefore, be carefully 
regulated, so that while the organism is well supplied with the 
full amount of nutrient materials which it requires, a useless 
excess which would still further damage the diseased organ is 
carefully avoided. I have often noticed that patients suffering 
from chronic renal affections bear cod-Uver oil, and a diet con- 
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tainhig a larger amount of fatty and starchy matters in proportion 
to the meat than is usually taken by persons in health. Fat 
bacon may be recommended, and glycerine or the pancreatic 
emulsion where cod-liver oil cannot be taken. Provided the 
lungs and the liver be sound, it is easy to understand why the 
patient might progress favorably upon such a diet, in spile of 
serious damage to the kidneys. 

Although we should undoubtedly recommend a patient suffer* 
ing from chronic renal disease to consider milk his staple article 
of diet, we ought not advise him to absolutely restrict himself to 
pure milk. We should remember that long before the milk 
treatment was thought of, many patients suffering from chronic 
renal disease lived for twenty yt-ars or longer on ordinary diet, 
and not a few of those who died early were destroyed by some 
malady not connected with the renal pathological changes. 
To condemn a patient to live upon milk only for twenty years 
of his life would be cruel, as well as unnecessary. In some cases 
I have recommended patients to take milk for two or three 
months, then to change to ordinary diet, bread and butter, 
bacon, and fish or meat, in snnall quantity, besides milk and 
milk puddings, for a few weeks, and then to return to the milk 
treatment for two or three months, and so on. This system 
has answered well, and patients who could not continue to take 
milk incessantly for many months, can get on very well on this 
plan. 

In all cases, the quantity of fluid in proportion to the solid 
should be considerable, and especial care should be taken to 
guard against too much ordinary nitrogenous food. The beneficial 
effectsresulting from the milk treatment of chronic renal disease 
are probably in part due to the large quantity of water con- 
tinually filtering through the tissues, partly to the oily matter 
being in a state of very minute division and in a state favorable 
for absorption, and partly to the nitrogenous (casein) and sac- 
charine constituents of the mitk being in a very diluted and 
easily digestible stale. It is not, however, every one who can 
live exclusively upon milk. Oftentimes digestion gets deranged, 
and more often still the patient, after a month or two, gets such 
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a dislike to the diet that he rebels. Nothing that 1 have ob- 
served convinces me that there is any advantage in the very 
rigid adherence to milk which is considered so important by 
some physicians. Milk puddings made with egg and flour, sago, 
tapioca, rice, maccaroni, relieve the monotony of a milk diet 
without in the least impairing its efficiency. 

In cases of chronic disease of the liver or kidney, we must 
endeavor to improve the action of thestomach, rather than to 
influence the organs implicated, for, as I have already remarked, 
we have no means of acting upon these, except indirectly 
through the blood. In this class of diseases the blood is often 
poor and the digestion weak, and the condition of the patient 
is often wonderfully benefited by remedies which improve the 
state of the blood and act upon digestion. 

The character of the blood and the state of the nutrition 
generally must, indeed, be altered before we can hope to benefit 
the local malady. Bitter tonics, small doses of hydrochloric 
acid before meals, and pepsin, often do much good. 

Pepsin. — Many practitioners doubt the efficacy of pepsin in 
any case, and some consider it perfectly useless. I believe that 
such conclusions have been arrived at froFn bad pepsin having 
been used. Some years ago (1856), I made some experiments 
in connection with the action of artificial digestive fluids, and 
found that, by the following simple method, a very powerful 
digestive powder, almost tasteless and inodorous, could be readily 
obtained from the pig's stomach. The pepsin prepared in this 
way is more active than any of the other preparations now in 
use. I have used it very frequently during the last thirty years, 
and it is well known to many other practitioners. The method 
of making this form of pepsin is a.s follows : The mucous mem- 
brane of a perfectly fresh pig's stomach is carefully dissected 
from the muscular coat, and placed on a flat board. It is then 
cleansed with a sponge and a little water, and much of the 
mucus, remains of food, etc., carefully removed. With the back 
of a knife, or with an ivory paper-knife, the surface is scraped 
very hard, in order to press the glands and squeeze out their 
contents. The viscid mucus thus obtained contains the pure 
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gastric juice, with much epithelium from the glands and surface 
of the mucous tnerobrane. It is spread out upon a piece of 
glass, so as to form a very thin layer, which is dried at a tem- 
perature of ioo° over hot water, or in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 
When dry it is scraped from tlie glass, powdered, and kept in a 
stoppered bottle. A good digestive fluid may be made as 
follows ; — 

Of Ihe powder 5 grains. 

Slrong hydrochloric acid 18 drops. 

Water _ 6 ounces. 

The fluid may be filtered easily, and forms a perfectly clear solu- 
tion, very convenient for experiments on artificial digestion, or 
as a medicine. The pepsin may be taken in doses of from three 
to five grains, made into a pill with a little glycerine, and taken 
about twenty minutes before a meal, with ten drops of dilute 
hydrochloric acid in a wineglassful of water, or infusion of 
quassia; or the powder may be mixed with the salt taken with 
the meals, or sprinkled upon the meat or on bread and butter, 
as it is tasteless and inodorous. Eight-tenths of a grain dissolve 
100 grains of white of egg. 

This pepsin from the pig's stomach is made by Messrs. Bul- 
lock & Co., of 3 Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 

Stimuiants. — ^With reference to alcohol, some have advised 
that it be altogether withheld, on the ground that stimulants, 
especially spirits, provoke chronic renal diseases. There are 
some persons who actually require a little stimulant for the due 
performance of the digestive process, and, as is well known, 
many forms of dyspepsia may be completely cured by the ad- 
ministration of a stimulant, or by changing the kind of stimu- 
lant which the patient has been in the habit of taking. Light 
wines often do good. If the patient's digestion is improved by 
taking with his dinner a small quantity of wine, he may have it. 
Anything like excess must, of course, be avoided. Although it 
may be open to doubt whether in the majority of cases stimu- 
lants have anything to do with the causation of the malady, it is 
certain that renal disease may be induced by the free use of 
ardent spirits, indulged in habitually for a certain period of 
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time. The theory not infrequently propounded as an argument 
against the use of alcohol in renal disease, that the alcohol acts 
directly on the renal tissues, causing their condensation and 
wasting, will not bear a monnent's consideration. It is simply 
untenable. The harm done by alcohol does not depend upon 
its direct action at all, but is due to a much more complex and 
less direct action upon the tissue elements than is generally 
supposed. 

Life may be much prolonged in some cases by the judicious 
administration of stimutanls. Some time since I had a man 
under my care suffering from fatty and contracting kidney, with 
excessive dropsy, who appeared almost to be kept alive by 
brandy. For six months this man's urine contained half its 
bulk of albumen. He was frequently delirious, but was so ex- 
hausted that we thought it right to give stimulants. Immediate 
benefit followed, and the stimulants were continued. He lived, 
to our great surprise, more than four months, and there can be 
no doubt that his life was prolonged for several weeks by brandy. 
Sometimes we gave as much as eight ounces in four and twenty 
hours, but usually from four to six ounces. Light Burgundy, 
Hock and Chablis, are wines which often suit the patient, but 
in some cases a tablespoonful of whiskey and an equal quantity 
of lemon juice seems to answer better than anything. 

Medicine. — The appropriate remedies will, in many cases, at 
once suggest themselves to the mind of the practitioner. Iron, 
various bitter tinctures and infusions, the mineral acids, and 
many remedies included in the class of tonics may be employed. 
Mercury, even if given in very small doses, in chronic renal 
disease, often causes profuse salivation, and sometimes extensive 
sloughing dangerous to life results. Twenty minims of dilute 
hydrochloric or phosphoric acid, with three or four minims of 
dilute hydrocyanic acid and live minims of the tincture of nux 
vomica in an ounce of water twenty minutes before two meals 
daily, is often very useful, and if the stomach is weak, a pill 
containing two grains of pepsin (pepsina porci, Bullock & Co.), 
may be taken at the same time. Generally, it will be found 
that in cases in which the digestion had been impaired, general 
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improvement and gain in weight soon follow a favorable change 
in the action of the stomach. Cod-liver oil acts beneficially in 
some cases. 

Of Iron in Chronic Renal Disease. — Of all the medicines 
which have been employed in chronic renal disease, iron is the 
most advantageous. Of its real value there cannot be any doubt. 
And many preparations have been thoroughly tried. The 
reduced iron, various neutral solutions of iron, the old tart 
the sulphate, the citrate, the reduced iron and dialysed 
phosphates and iodides of iron, the citrate of iron and quinine, 
and many other preparations of iron, are of undoubted vali 
but I do not think any preparation of iron is so generally bene- 
ficial as the solution (liquor) or the tincture of perchloride of 
iron, with tincture or infusion of quassia, twice or three times 
daily, between meals. 

The influence of iron upon the health, and indirectly upon 
the reabsorption of serum, is very remarkable. In one patient 
(W. S., vol. III., p. 7 ), each leg measured eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference, and the effusion seemed to be increasing. Soon 
after he was put upon iron, the appetite improved, the blood 
became more healthy, and the effused serum began to disappear. 
In a month after the treatment had been commenced, the cir- 
cumference of the legs had diminished to thirteen inches, and in 
this short time several pints of serum must have been removed 
from the areolar tissue of the body generally. The quantity of 
urine increased from about twenty to fifty ounces in the twenty- 
fjur hours. 

After exhausting hemorrhages, as in low conditions of the 
system, and after low fevers, every effort must be made to im- 
prove the general health, and iron is especially valuable in these 
cases. I need scarcely say there is no indication for the use of 
remedies specially influencing the kidney. The improvement 
consequent upon the use of remedies which are known to affect 
the general state of the blood is often very remarkable, even 
when there is long standing structural disease of a serious 
character. 

Digitalis is a remedy which acts favorably as a diuretic in 
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some cases of repal dtsease, and has been very largely prescribed 
by some physitians. The infusion (half drachm doses) or the 
powder (in doses of half a grain three times a day) may be 
given. The former is by far the most efficacious, and in some 
cases increases the quantity of water secreted without irritating 
the kidney. Many diuretics do not act d is advantageously in 
some forms of renal disease, and I think life is sometimes pro- 
longed by their use. As a general rule, irritating substances, 
such as cantharides, should be avoided, but citrates, acetates, 
tartrates and nitrate of potash may be given. 

Treatment of Vomiting in certain forms of Chronic Renal 
Disease. — In fatty kidney in children and young people, and in 
some other forms of renal disease, frequent vomiting is often 
very distressing and difficult to deal with. If small pieces of 
ice are swallowed from lime to time, it may sometimes be kept 
under control. Small doses of carbonate of soda with a few 
drops of hydrocyanic acid iced are also useful. A pill contain- 
ing a drop of creasote with cru 
and although the addition of s 
may afford relief, such medicim 
and only while the patient is mc 
iced should be given in teaspoi 
long as the stomach continues in 



imb of bread sometimes answers, 
mall doses of opium or morphia 
nes must be used very sparingly, 
lost carefully watched. Beef tea 
infuls at a time, or iced milk as 
a very irritable stale. 
Pericarditis in the Course of Renal Disease. — Pericarditis is a 
very common complication of chronic renal disease. It is pro- 
bably due to the altered state of the blood and its increased 
tendency to form fibrinous deposits. The affection does not 
usually occur until the patient has become very weak. This 
form of pericarditis may be treated by the application of ex- 
ternal watmth, fomentation or a. linseed meal poultice, or moder- 
ate counter-irritation J but leeches are scarcely ever necessary, 
and bleeding or lowering remedies would only hasten death. 
The affection is seldom accompanied by much effusion of serum, 
and in most cases the pericarditis will run its course without 
much effusion or serious derangement of the circulation. Its 
progress is issually slow, and it is better not to carry out any 
ctive depletive measures in the treatment of this complicatioo. 
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Pleurisy and Pneumonia, when jthey occur in the course of 
renal disease, are to be treated on the same principles as when 
they occur under other circumstances, hut no preparations of 
mercury should be given. It is the exception to meet with very 
severe forms of pleurisy and pneumonia in those who have long 
suffered from chronic renal affections, but slight and frequently 
recurring attacks are not uncommon. 

Counter- Irritation. — There is, I think, little doubt that the 
action of the kidney is affected by counter-irritants, and, as is 
well known, the afferent nerve fibres distributed to the skin in- 
fluence the state of the vessels distributed to an organ situated 
beneath, and even at a considerable distance beneath the surface, 
by reflex action. Blisters, mustard, turpentine, dry cupping over 
the region of the kidney, probably act in this manner. 

Bleeding is seldom desirable in chronic renal disease. The 
quantity of blood in the body gradually becomes very much re- 
duced, and in many chronic diseases of the kidney is considerably 
below what is required by the organism. If there is hemorrhage 
from the kidney we should endeavor to check it by the admin- 
istration of tincture of perchloride of iron, or by gallic acid 
in ten or twenty grain doses five or six times a day, by tannin, 
or by turpentine. (See page i zo.) 

A well -nourished, burly man is more likely to die quickly from 
renal disease than a thin person. If the patient be very stout, 
appearing to be in rude health, florid, full blooded when the 
attack first appears, and especially when dropsy comes on early 
and is considerable, with nausea, some dyspncea, quick pulse 
and irritable, weak heart, but without any evidence of the attack 
being acute — the prognosis is bad, and the case is likely to ter- 
minate fatally in a short time. Such cases often end in epileptic 
renal coma, or ursemia. If, however, the dropsy is only slight, 
and the patient begins to emaciate and grow pale in consequence 
of the quantity of blood being reduced, he may get into a state 
in which the disease progresses very slowly, and he may, with 
care, be kept alive for many years. The reader would, perhaps, 
conclude that if a full-blooded patient were bled it would be to 
his advantage, but such patients do not bear large bleedings, as 
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is proved by the circumstance that rapid prostration and death 
soon follow a violent attack of henforrhage from the b( 
lungs when it occurs in such a case. Sometimes, however, 
moderate hemorrhage from the nose seems to do good, or at any 
rate improvement which was observed has been attributed to this 
circumstance. So that I am by no means certain that advantage 
would not result from oft-repeated moderate bleedings in well- 
selected cases, although I am unable to speak from actual ex- 
perience. Such a plan of treatment, if carried out, should be 
tried cautiously, and the patient very carefully watched. 

Of the Treatment of Albuminuria of Advancing Age. — The 
condition which gives rise to traces or to more than traces of 
albumen in the urine during advancing age is very closely allied 
to that which is so commonly, and one might almost say con- 
stantly, met with in the gouty state ; and in order to bring those 
examples which affect the most temperate into the same category 
it might be suggested that the sufferers, although they have been 
very careful through life, have nevertheless exceeded as regards 
the amount of nitrogenous food they have habitually taken. 
Some organisms require very little meat, and actually flourish 
upon what would be really starvation diet to others ; and if the 
first live according to a standard which the majority would call 
very moderate, the diet may for them be excessive as compared 
with the actual wants of their system. Nothing is more aston- 
iihing than the very small amount of food, and especially of 
flesh, that some healthy persons can live upon without losing 
weight or appearing to be weaker, or up to less work, bodily or 
mental, than their neighbors. To make invalids of all in ad- 
vancing age whose kidneys are slowly changing, to condemn 
them to a purely milk diet or other very stringent regimen, to 
forbid them engaging in their ordinary duties, seems to me not 
only unreasonable, but quite unjustifiable from a medical stand- 
point — for certainly many will live for ten or fifteen years or 
more, the albumen in the urine being constant, while some will 
fail on account of ailments which are in no way, directly or in- 
directly, connected with the renal degeneration. Such persons 
should be careful to avoid taking cold, should not go out to 
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parties in severe weather, and generally should be extretnely 
> as regards their healtli. To lay down miLitite rules for 
the hourly guidance of such persons is needless. They may be 
as sensible as most of us, and as well able to manage themselves 
as the most learned of the doctors, and if only they can have 
their condition properly explained to them, will be able to pre- 
serve themselves in fair health without their lives being made 
wretched by carrying out a number of minute directions, com- 
pared with submission to which penal servitude would be 
enjoyable liberty. One may freely acknowledge the great im- 
portance of impressing sick people concerning the possible serious 
consequences of running risks of catching cold and disturbing 
the action of important organs when glands so necessary as the 
kidneys are damaged, as well as the very silly manner in which 
many of the well-to-do people of this country live in defiance 
of science and experience, and the teaching of history and 
common sense; nay, in spite of their own personal experience. 
But, allowing for all this, and fully recognizing the very great 
difficulty every right'minded medical adviser who loves his craft 
must feel, in steering between the one extreme of making too 
light of a serious malady, and the other of making too much of 
a slight one, I cannot help thinking that some, very popular 
among us in these days, in their desire to avoid the first fall 
into the last error. 

Our clear duty is to caution our patients to avoid needless ex- 
posure, to clothe in woolen, to take life as easily as possible, to 
regulate and simplify diet, and to get as much air as possible when 
the weather is favorable. Residence in the South for the winter 
is most desirable, and should be enjoined wherever such a luxury 
can be enjoyed. 

Mild purgatives should be recommended, and a warm bath 
twice a week is undoubtedly advantageous. Tonics, particularly 
preparations of iron, are of real use, and almost always improve 
the state of the blood, and in most cases cause a decided increase 
in the number of red blood corpuscles. Patients suffering from 
this state of kidney should, of course, avoid every kind of strain,' 
particularly of the nervous and vascular system. That some 
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of them live to be very old in spite of advanced renal 
degeneration, is a fact. I have seen cases where albumen was 
detected between the ages of fifty and sixty, and was constantly 
present — sometimes a mere opalescence only when coagulated by 
heat or by acid, sometimes amounting to a fifth or even more — 
the patient, nevertheless, living to be over eighty, Great care 
was taken to avoid over fatigue, strain and taking cold ; and in 
the winter little going out was allowed ; but in other respects no 
special treatment was adopted or needed. 

Further Hints Cotuerning the Diet in Chranie Renal Diseases.* 
— In treating cases in which the kidneys are prevented from per- 
forming their functions with the usual activity, it is above all 
things necessary to reduce, as far as possible, the quantity of 
excreraentitious substances resulting from the active changes in 
the various tissues and organs, and to arrange that the nutriment 
taken shall, as nearly as possible, balance the loss due to disin- 
tegration consequent upon the discharge of function. If the 
ingesta amount to more than suffices to make up the loss, undue 
work is thrown upon organs which have been, perhaps for long, 
working under grave disadvantages, and this is detrimental to the 
organism as a whole ; it being obviously to the interests of the 
patient that he should consume only just the amount his tissues 
and organs use up. By acting upon this important principle we 
may be instrumental not only in adding months or years to the 
patient's life, but may enable him to enjoy the highest degree of 
health which is possible under the adverse circumstances. To 
fulfill these objects is, however, more diiBcult in practice than 
would at first sight appear, because the stomach has often very 
marked idiosyncracies, and the quantity and quality of nutriment 
which is considered desirable may not suit that highly sensitive 
organ, while, in not a few instances, the patient may be quite 
unable to digest the food which theory would suggest as being 
appropriate, and which experience has shown has yielded the best 
results in many cases. And it often happens that in this, as in 
many other conditions, dietaries which have been arranged to 
the minutest detail, and in accordance with all the supposed re- 

* An extraci from a diuical lecture delivered at King's College Hospital. 
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irenients of the case, completely fail, and cannot be persisted 
without the risk of actually starving the patient, and doing 
)re than would have resulted if ordinary food had been taken. 
But even in cases in which it is not possible for the patient to 
have the advantage of the special system of diet which would 
seem to be most suitable to his case, it is, nevertheless, important 
that the practitioner should be well acquainted with the princi- 
ples by which, as far as is practicable, he should he guided in 
his treatment. A little consideration will enable him to suggest 
an approach toward the proper diet in cases in which the diet 
most desirable cannot be borne. For instance, although pure 
milk cannot be tolerated by some, it will be found that few will 
object to milk puddings and various dishes which contain milk 
in large proportion. Some patients may be persuaded to take 
warm milk, and even if pure milk, hot or cold, will not suit the 
stomach, it often happens that the addition of a little lime water 
will cause the milk to agree, and to digest quickly without pro- 
ducing pain or discomfort. 

That the so-called milk treatment is a great advance, and that 
by it great improvement may be obtained in bad cases of disease, 
is undoubted, and we ought to feel grateful to Dr. Donkin, who 
was, I think, the first to carry out this plan of treatment sys- 
tematically for many months at a time, and those who have ad- 
vocated and practiced the system, not only on account of the 
good to be obtained in special cases, but also because our knowl- 
edge of what may be done in many others has thereby been much 
increased. Until within the last few years we should have hesi- 
tated to have advocated a purely milk diet for many months ; but 
now we know, not only that this one fluid may be substituted for 
the varied diet usually taken, but that people may live on it, gain 
in strength as well as in weight, and that while taking it patho- 
logical changes which were progressing may proceed much more 
slowly, and even cease to progress. The milk treatment, it 
should be borne in mind, is of great value in many other con- 
ditions besides renal disease. Now that we are better informed 
concerning those subtle degenerative changes which take place 
slowly and imperceptibly to the patient, undermine the health 
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^^1 of soroe of the most important of his tissues and organs, and slowly 
^^M or quickly result in impaired action and failure, which can only 
^^H end in death, we cannot attach too much importance to ati sug- 
^^M gestions which may reasonably be supposed to be influential in 
^^M reducing the rate of their progress, or in stopping them altogether, 
^^H But in treating certain cases of chronic contracting kidney, it 

^^M is altogether inexpedient to put the patient upon a purely milk 
^^M diet. For years, perhaps, he may have been accustomed, not 

^^m only to live too well, upon the best of food, but every day has 

^^M looked forward to his dinner with pleasure, if not as the most 
^^M important event of the day. Such a person would probably at 

^^H once rebel against carrying out your advice, or if he did not 

^^M openly object, there would be little prospect of his carrying it 

^^H into practice. Moreover, the sudden change recommended 

^^M would effectually derange the most important and gradually per- 
^^M fected arrangements below stairs, over which the cook presides, 
^^H and if you are to do any good, and to be of real use, you must pro- 

^^M ceed by degrees. Suggest fish, sweetbread, and such harmless 

^^M things, and in this way gradually bring the patient to content 

^^M himself with soup, milk puddings, milk, bread, baked and stewed 

^^H apples, and prunes. First of all, reduce to some extent the 

^^M quantity of his wine, and suggest Hock or Chablis, and so lead 
^^M him by degrees to give up stimulants altogether. In this way we 

^^M shall effect our object without offending or disgusting our patient. 

^^M Time will be gained, and he himself will begin to recognize the 
^^f reasonableness of our suggestions. He will feel better than he 

has felt for many months, and perhaps, even will have some faith 
in his doctor, who may then with judgment carry out still further 
changes toward the simplification of the diet and its restriction 

■ as to quantity, so that eventually the patient may be induced to 

submit to live according to the rational principle that no more 
is introduced in the way of food than is required to compensate 
' for the waste which results from the action of the tissues and 

organs, and the chemical changes accompanying the develop- 
ment of animal heat. 

t Of the Treatmenl of Albuminuria Dependent upon Syphilis. — ■ 

Of all the forms of chronic renal disease, those which are due to I 
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' syphilis are the most likely to get well. Nay, though the quan- 
tity of albumen in the water may have amounted to as much as 
a third, present in every specimen passed during the period of a 
year or more, though there be considerable and persistent 
cedema of the legs, extending as high as the waist or higher, and 
the case in many important respects appears to be grave, improve- 
ment may be confidently predicted, and under favorable circum- 
stances complete recovery not uncommonly takes place in the 
course of a few months. The practitioner will often feel sur- 
prised as well as gratified at the change for the belter which 
soon follows the adoption of the proper course of treatment. 

In the early stage of renal disease due to syphilis, the patient 
should be subjected to the usual treatment by purgatives and 
sudorifics. The warm bath or the hot air-bath should be recom- 
mended. If there is any indication of uremia, free purgation 
should be promptly carried out and followed by free sweating, 
kept up for an hour or two daily, or even twice a day if the 
patient bears it well. As soon as the quantity of albumen has 
been reduced to about one-fifth, and the urine flows freely at all 
periods of the twenty-four hours, iodide of potassium, iodide of 
iron, or some other preparation containing iodine, should be 
given, and steadily prescribed for several weeks. 

Complete recovery is not infrequent after judicious treatment, 
steadily kept up for two or three months. I often order iodide 
of potassium three times daily after meals, for a fortnight, and 
then for a like period of lime give syrup of iodide of iron, or 
Blanchard's pills of iodine of iron, a most convenient and effica- 
cious medicine, which may be persisted in for many months 
with advantage. It is a good plan to order iodide of iron pills, 
one or two at ii and 4 o'clock, daily, for a fortnight at a time, 
at intervals of two or three weeks. 

I cannot help thinking that in former days, when cases of 
chronic syphilitic disease were treated with biniodide of mercury 
(bichloride of mercury and iodide of potassium), the class of 
morbid changes characterized by chronic deposits in glands and 
in connection with some of the most important tissues of the 
body, to which syphilitic kidney belongs, was less common than 
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it is now, although, on the other hand, we do not now see the 
number of horrible phagedenic sores and dreadful cases of 
extensive caries and necrosis which used lo be by no means 
uncommon. Not a few facts seem to justify the conclusion that 
the virulence of many forms of syphilitic poison is less than was 
the case, but I am inclined to think that the treatment followed 
out by many practitioners as regards the use of mercury is less 
pronounced than is wise. My own opinion is that when once 
well marked secondary symptoms have been manifested, the 
patient will do well to take mercury and iodides for a fortnight 
or more at a time, at intervals of a few months, for many years. 
I have never seen harm result from this course, and it alone 
affords a reasonable prospect of preventing or curing some of 
those syphilitic deposits which work such havoc later in life in 
some of the most important glandular organs of the body and in 
the nerve centres. 

When the urgent symptoms have disappeared and the patient 
has greatly improved in health, albumen being still present in 
smaller quantity in the urine, it is very important, if the patient's 
means are sufficient and his circumstances render such a step 
possible, that he should take a. long voyage and reside in a good 
climate for a year or more, in order that every chance may be 
afforded for complete recovery — for recovery does take place 
in some of these cases. The patient not only increases in 
weight, and regains his former health and strength, but the 
kidneys return to their normal state and secrete healthy urine 
without any further discharge of albumen. 



When bile is present in urine, it gives to the secretion a yellow 
color, the intensity of which varies according to the quantity of bile 
present, and which is more distinct when thin layers are placed 
upon a perfectly white surface, as on a plate, than when a con- 
siderable bulk of urine is examined. The yellow, which is very 
different from the color of dark and concentrated urine, is alnaost 
of a gamboge tint when thin layers of the urine on a white 
surface are examined. The coloring matter of the bile (^iiii- 
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■filia) may be completely removed from the urine or any solu- 
tion containing it, by filtration through a layer of charcoal. 

From pressure upon, or obstruction of, the common gall duct, 
biie; after it has been secreted, is partly or entirely prevented 
from escaping into the intestine. The gall-bladder and large 
and small ducts soon become distended by the accumulation of 
the secreted bile, which, finding no outlet, is reabsorbed, chiefly, 
perhaps, by the numerous lymphatics which are so freely dis- 
tributed upon the gall bladder as well as upon the coats of all 
the large and small gall ducts. The biliary constituents, in a 
state more or less altered, pass into the blood, and are partly 
deposited in the tissues aiid partly carried off in the urine. 
That scarcely any bile passes into the intestine in many cases 
of jaundice, is proved by the pale color, offensive odor and clay- 
like consistence of the faeces. 

The bile is formed by the cells of the liver and passes directly 
into the small ducts, and from these into the larger ducts, whence 
it goes into the gall bladder or directly into the intestine. In 
jaundice there are impediments to the escape of the bile from 
the large ducts outside the Uver, or from the smaller ducts within 
the organ. In either case the bile accumulates, the ducts be- 
come stretched, a certain quantity passes through their coats, 
and is taken up by the blood vessels, or is absorbed by the 
numerous lymphatic vessels, ramifying in the portal canals, and 
in the transverse fissure of the liver. 

In some cases the jaundice, with occasional intermissions, lasts 
for many years. Oftentimes the skin returns to its normal state, 
and the patient considers himself well, but after a. few weeks the 
jaundice returns, and soon becomes as bad as ever. The yellow- 
ness of the skin and fibrous and other tissues, which varies in 
intensity, depends upon the staining eifected by the yellow serous 
fluid which transudes from the blood. Variation in the quantity 
of bile passing into the blood sometimes is due to pressure upon 
the duct near its orifice, exerted by a small tumor, which changes 
in volume from time to time, either in consequence of elTusion 
of fluid into its substance, or of alterations occurring in the 
degree of distention of the vessels which are distributed to it. 
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By far the most common cases of jaundice are those which 
are due to temporary closure of the duct, either in consequence 
of the accumulation of mucus, which forms a plug and may 
remain for some time before it softens and is expelled, or from 
spasm of the muscular fibres at the lower part of the common 
duct, just where it opens into the duodenum. It is of import- 
ance to bear in mind that these cases of temporary jaundice 
occurring in the young sometimes continue for three months, or 
even longer, during the whole of which period the jaundice may 
be intense, the motions colorless, and the urine of a very deep 
yellow color. 

It was held by Dr. Budd, that jaundice might result: i. 
From obslrvclion to the escape cf bile after it had been formed, 
and 2. From what was termed suppressed secretion, in which 
case it was said that the substances which should have been 
separated from the blood and converted into bite, remained in 
the blood. Frerichs has brought forward arguments opposed to 
this view, and it is very doubtful whether it can be sustained, 

Kiihne has delected the presence of bile acids in many speci- 
mens of icteric urine, by following Dr. Felix Hoppe's method. 
Although all recent observers who have studied this subject agree 
that the detection of the biliary acids is most difficult, and 
requires the greatest care, Dr. George Harley seems to consider 
it a very simple matter, and places implicit reliance upon Petten- 
kofer's test, applied in the ordinary way, for distinguishing a 
case of jaundice from obstruction from one depending upon 
suppression. For full information upon this subject, the reader 
is referred to an abstract of Kiihne's observations by Dr. Scott, 
" Archives," Vol. I, p. 342. It seems to mc that the view that 
in certain cases of jaundice there is suppression of the action of 
the liver— that the liver does not produce bile, and that no 
biliary acids are formed, is opposed to very many facts, and I 
have been led to the conclusion that in all cases of jaundice the 
bile has been formed by the liver cells, and has been reabsorbed 
fter its formation, perhaps much of it being again excreted in 
n altered form by the intestines, by the kidneys, and other 
organs. It is easy to conceive that the relative proportion of 
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the biliary acids and coloring matters produced may be very 
different in different cases ; that the quantity of the acids formed 
may vary greatly; that their composition may be affected, 
taurocholic acid being produced instead of glycocholic acid 
(Kuhne) ; that the quanliiy of blood corpuscles disintegrated 
by the presence of bile compounds in the blood varies; and 
that other chemical derangements may be caused, although the 
action of the liver cells is not suspended, even for a very short 
time. It is almost certain that the most important constituents 
of the bile-coloring matter, resinous acids, etc., cannot be 
produced in the organism without the agency of the liver 
cell. 

When the bile-forming process is deranged, other disturb- 
ances of an important kiod, and which affect the urine, occur in 
the liver. Urea is, to some extent, formed in the liver, and the 
proportion varies according to circumstances. In chronic renal 
disease a less amount of urea is produced than in health. In 
congestion of the liver, on the other hand, there is increased 
secretion. When the hepatic tissue is damaged or destroyed, 
the quantity of urea formed in the liver is much reduced 
(Brouardel). The urea in the urine may be reduced, while the 
amount which is formed in the blood is larger than usual. 
This, according to Debove, is the case in many affections of 
the liver, and is to be explained by supposing that the bili- 
ary matters in the blood affect the secreting action of the 
kidneys. 

In cases of jaundice dependingupon permanent closure of the 
duct, as from pressure of a tumor, impaction of a gall stone, 
etc., the jaundice continues, and bile passes off in the urine as 
long as the liver retains the power of secreting it. 

On the Treatment of Cases of Jaundice. — The cases of 
jaundice which occur so commonly during the summer months, 
are not connected with organic disease, and require but vety 
simple treatment. The jaundice usually lasts for a period vary- 
ing from a fortnight to five or six weeks, but occasionally for a 
much longer time, and then gradually disappears. In many 
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cases there is scarcely any constitutional disturbance, although 
the urine is very highly colored and sometimes contains biliary 
acids, and the fieces are perfectly colorless. Gentle laxatives 
and small doses of hydrochloric acid or ammoniacal salts seem lo 
do good, but the remedial measure in which I have the greatest 
confidence consists in mi!d counter-irritation over the liver. Even 
the ap|)licalion of cold wet cloths for half an hour, now and then, 
will relieve the pain, sense of fullness, or uneasiness, about the 
hepatic region ; but rags steeped in etjual parts of strong hydro- 
chloric acid and water, applied for half an hour daily, form the 
best application. This practice, which I learned from Dr. 
Blakiston, is of great service, not only in actual jaundice, but 
in cases of temporary biliary derangement generally. The 
acid may, perhaps, act through the cutaneous nerves, by exciting 
the biliary ducts and gall bladder to contract. It also causes 
action of the colon. Small doses of mercury once a week seem 
to give relief in some of these cases. Muriate of ammonia (20 
grains three times a day; and benzoic acid (3 to 6 grains three 
times a day) are favorite remedies on the continent. In health, 
benzoic acid is excreted in the urine in the form of hippuric 
acid; but in jaundice, Kiihne has shown that benzoic acid and 
benzoates pass unchanged into the urine. I have given podo- 
phyllin (j4 grain every other day) in several cases, but can oiTer 
no opinion as to the advantages of the remedy. In some cases 
inspissated bile appears to do good. The dose may be enclosed 
in one of the gelatine capsules now ordinarily used. This useful 
suggestion was made many years ago, by Dr. George Harley. 
The gelatine generally prevents the bile from being set free 
before it reaches the duodenum. The inspissated juice of tar- 
axacum, and dandelion coffee, prepared by Hooper, Pall Mall, 
seem to benefit some cases, and have been very often prescribed 
for jaundice and hepatic derangement. Euonymin, iridin, 
baptistin, juglandin, phytolaccin, and many more vegetable 
products have been recommended as cholagogues, but it is very 
doubtful whether they are as useful as many of the ordinary 
remedies which have long been prescribed. 
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SUGAR IN THE URINE — DIABETES. 

Sugar in Healthy Urine. — Traces of sugar were discovered 
I in healthy urine by Briicke, whose observations were confirmed 
by Dr. Bence Jones. The proportion is, however, not sufficient 
to be recognized by the tests, until some of the other urinary 
constituents have been separated. It is possible that the color- 
ing matter in healthy urine may be the source whence the small 
quantity of sugar present is derived. Schunck has shown that 
the substance from which indigo is obtained exists in the plant 
as indican. This indican, when heated with strong acids, splits 
up into indigo blue, indigo red, a.nd a kind of sugar (CiiHioO,,). 

There are probably many chemical compounds between the 
sugar which passes away from the liver and the carbonic acid 
which is evolved from the lungs. The saccharine material may, 
under normal conditions, be brought by the blood and taken up 
by the masses of bioplasm (cells, nuclei) existing in such great 
number in relation with the capillaries of the lungs, and particles 
resulting from the death of these bioplasts may become resolved 
into carbonic acid, among other substances ; or it may be taken 
up by the blood corpuscles, and the matter of which these bodies 
are composed resolved into carbonic acid and other matters. 
Much yet remains to be decided before we shall know precisely 
how fat, sugar, amyloid, and many other substances, become 
oxidized in the living organism. 

It seems to me that, in the present state of knowledge, the 
greatest caution ought to be exercised in forming a general con- 
clusion with regard to this most difficult and highly interesting 
question. But as far as I am able to judge, the evidence is con- 
clusive in favor of the view that, in health, sugar, or a substance 
very close to sugar, is produced in the liver, and destroyed after 
it has passed from this organ into the blood. In the normal 
state the destruction of the sugar occurs at the same rate as its 
formaiion ; while in certain lesions of (he nervous system, and 
other circumstances, more sugar is formed than can be destroyed 
— or the quantity formed remaining the same, the normal con- 
ditions under which its decomposition takes place being absent 
or modified, it accumulates in the blood, and is excreted by the 
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kidneys and other secreting organs, thus producing diabetes. 
Whether the excretion of a large quantity of sugar in the 
urine depends upon increased activity of the sugar- forming 
process, or results from the cessation of the destructive changes 
which occur normally, has not been determined. There can be 
no doubt that certain pdrts of the nervous system are seriously 
implicated in all cases, but whether the nerves exert a direct 
influence upon the sugar-forming or sugar-destroying processes, 
or only affect these operations indirectly through the control 
they exert upon the calibre of the arteries, and therefore upon 
the quantity of arterial blood distributed to the capillaries, is 
not known; but there are, I think, many facts which favor the 
latter view, while it has never been shown that nerves exert any 
direct influence upon the growtb or action of any cells or living 
matter whatever. It is true that Pflilger professes to have traced 
nerve fibres into the secreting cells of the salivary glands, but 
his drawings are alone sufficient to justify us in receiving his* 
statements with the greatest doubt, I cannot admit that any 
one has yet traced a nerve fibre into an epithelial cell. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that highly complex substances 
are formed in organisms where there are no nerves, and we can- 
not, therefore, conclude that secretion is essentially a nerve 
operation. Nerves influence the processes of growth, formation 
and secretion, indirectly, by regulating the supply of nutrient 
material ; but the cells probably grow and form new substances 
independently of the nervous system altogether. The process 
of disintegration is affected by the quantity of the soluble con- 
stituents of blood, rich in oxygen, that is permitted to bathe the 
cells, and this, like the access of nutrient mailer to the growing 
cells, is regulated by nerve action. The various questions con- 
nected with the formation and destruction of sugar are fully 
discussed by Dr. Pavy, to whose works the reader is referred. 

It is not uncommon to meet with specimens of urine from 
persons apparently in the enjoyment of good health, which ex- 
hibit unmistakable evidence of the presence of diabetic sugar, 
there being sufficient to estimate quantitatively, I have often 
found from one to two grains of sugar in looo of urine, in cases 
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where all traces of the presence of this substance have disappeared 
in a few days, without any of the usual restrictions as to diet ; 
and I have noticed the presence of small quantities of sugar in 
the urine more frequently during the sumnaer than during the 
winter months. I know other practitioners have made the same 
observation, and in such eases there is often much difference of 
opinion as to whether a patient has " diabetes " or not. I found 
very positive indications in the urine of a gentleman who, I as- 
certained upon inquiry, had been in the habit of eating a large 
quantity of sugar with fruit tarts. Brown bread and saline 
medicines soon caused the sugar to disappear from the urine. 
But in cases of fatty liver, and in that common condition in 
persons who live too well, where the liver is somewhat wasted as 
well as fatty, it is very common to find sugar in the urine. The 
diabetic condition, in these cases, may persist for weeks or 
months, and then pass off entirely. 

The specific gravity of the urine varies enormously in diabetes 
— one may almost say from i.ooz to 1.070. The practitioner 
must never allow himself to conclude that in urine of low 
specific gravity there is no sugar, for sometimes the percen- 
tage in the solid matter of urine of low specific gravity is 
much higher than in urine of considerable density. Moreover, 
it will occasionally happen that the urine brought to the doctor 
for examination has been made after the patient has taken large 
quantities of water, tea, or other liquid. In such urine there 
will be very little solid matter, but nearly all of it may consist 
of sugar. 

In every form of diabetes, the quantity of sugar is always much 
influenced by the quantity and nature of the food, and in some 
cases the sugar is reduced to a very small quantity indeed if it 
be properly restricted. The sugar increases shortly after a meal, 
and it is undoubtedly augmented when much starch is taken. A 
meat diet, with bran or gluten bread, always causes a diminution 
of the sugar. Total abstinence from food, and rest, diminish 
the proportion; and it is increased by exercise, and by a large 
quantity of food. As much as two pounds of sugar may be ex- 
creted daily ; but about one pound is the more usual quantity. 
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In 1858 I had under my care a girl, aged 19, who excreted daily 
about one pound and a halT of sugar. 

The dry, harsh skin, with falJing off of the old cuticular cells 
like particles of bran, ihe intense hunger and thirst, the emacia- 
tion, the tendency to the formation of tubercle in the lungs and 
other organs, are familiar to all who are acquainted with ihe 
clinical history of this disease. In many cases, however, I have 
remarked that the skin is moist, and in some (here was excessive 
perspiration; nor do we find either intense thirst or hunger in 
all instances. Dr. Garrod observes, that <edema of the legs is 
always present in diabetes, and this is undoubtedly the case very 
commonly, but I have failed to observe it in more than one in- 
stance. Diabetes is one of those diseases which runs in certain 
families, and there is no question that it is hereditary. 

The temperature of the body in diabetes is almost always sub- 
normal, and sometimes it is as low as 90° Fahrenheit. 

The disease often comes on in the most insidious manner, and 
with so little derangement oj the general health, that it may 
have existed for many months before it is discovered or even 
suspected. The first thing to attract attention may be persistent 
emaciation, associated with, perhaps, voracious appetite, or the 
peculiar smell of the water, or the large quantity of urine passed 
in the twenty-four hours, or the fact of many flies being attracted 
to it. The quantity of sugar varies much. It may be reduced 
to an ounce or less in the twenty-four hours, or a pound or more 
may be excreted during the same period. Any slight febrile or 
inflammatory attack will cause a reduction in the amount of 
sugar secreted within a given time. 

The occurrence of diabetes during pregnancy is not uncom- 
mon, and is unfortunately often fatal. Sugar maybe discovered 
at any period of pregnancy. When a considerable quantity (5 
per cent, or more) has been found in the water toward the end 
of the period of gestation, the risks attendant on labor seem to 
be greatly increased, and the practitioner must bear in mind 
that such a case may end fatally not very long after the birth of 
the child. 

Although it is not possible, from the characters of thi 
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alone, or from these considered in connection with the symptoms, 
to divide cases of diabetes into well-defined classes, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the disease exhibits the most marked 
variation as regards its effects on the action of the tissues and 
on the duration of life, according as it occurs in the young, in 
the middle aged and in the old. 

1, Diahetei in the Young. — Diabetes may occur at an early 
age. It is often seen between seven and thirty, or thirty-five, 
and is so very fata! during ihe earlier period of life, that I can- 
not call to mind a single recovery from the disease occurring in 
a person under thirty where it had been once thoroughly estab- 
lished. The disease varies, however, greatly, in the severity of the 
symptoms as well as in the rate of its progress. It usually ends 
fatally in from one to three years after its comniencement ; 
although there can be no doubt tfaat by judicious treatment life 
may be prolonged, and the severity of the symptoms mitigated 
in a considerable number of cases. 

I. Diabetes in Ihe Middle Aged. — The form of the disease 
which is met with in men between thirty-five and fifty or fifty- 
five, is often serious, but not so constantly fatal as that which 
occurs at an earlier period of life. It runs a slower course, 
seems to exert less effect on the genera! health, is much more 
under control, and greatly influenced by diet. Some cases of 
diabetes occurring about this period of life at once improve 
under proper treatment, the quantity of the urine being not un- 
frequently reduced to the normal, while the amount of sugar 
may fall to less than i per cent. , though if the patient returns to 
ordinary diet or takes much bread or food containing sugar, the 
proportion will rise again. 

Diabetes during middle life is often associated with enlarge- 
ment of the liver, and not unfrequenlly with very decided dis- 
turbance of the cerebral functions. It occasionally results in 
an attack of hemorrhage and coma or hemiplegia, perhaps suc- 
ceeded after a time by fatal hemorrhage on the surface or into 
the substance of the brain. 

Although many cases of diabetes occurring at this period of 
life respond to careful treatment, some, I regret to say, get 
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rapidly worse from the first, and treatment seems to exert no 
influence upon the course of the disease. I have seen such cases 
in strong men about forty, weighing 14 stone or more, end fatally 
■ in a fortnight or three weeks after the patient had been per- 
suaded to apply for advice. Although he considered himself in 
perfect health up to that time, there can be no doubt that the 
disease had existed for many months before he was aware of it. 
It is remarkable that important structural changes may proceed 
in the kidneys, in the liver, and sometimes in the brain, and 
progress during many months or even yeare without the patient 
being conscious that there is anything wrong, supposing, indeed, 
during the whole time, that the organs in question were all dis- 
charging their functions perfectly. 

3. Diabfies in the Aged.^^htvi diabetes occurs after the age 
of fifty-five, or comes on in old age. It seldom destroys life, and 
in many cases the general health does not seera to be deranged 
in any way. At this time of life diabetes may be thoroughly 
controlled by diet, and in cases where the quantity of water is 
excessive and the amount of sugar considerable, both may often 
be reduced to one-half or less in the course of a week or two, if 
the patient is properly dieted. The disease is seldom fatal, and 
I doubt whether life is shortened when diabetes occurs in the 
aged. 

Diabetes has been, of late years, considered to depend upon 
some important change in the nervous system, and undoubtedly 
many facts may be advanced as being in favor of this view. 
Bernard discovered that temporary diabetes might be induced by 
slight injury to the upper part of the medulla oblongata, and it 
has been shown by him and others that injury to the nervous sys- 
tem in other parts will produce similar effects. Injuries to the 
headandspinehave, in man, been soon followed by the secretion of 
saccharine urine, and cases have been referred to by Sir William 
Gull and. Dr. Barlow, in which diabetes followed an attack of 
hemiplegia, a violent shake, actual concussion, an epileptic fit, 
and over mental work. It is also sometimes associated with a 
tumor in the brain. But it must be borne in mind that irrita- 
tion of the peripheral branches of the pneumogasti 
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lungs, stomach or liver, as well as irritation in any part of the 
trunk of this nerve, will also induce the diabetic state. George 
Harley showed that if alcohol was injected into the vessels of, 
the liver, diabetes was induced. 

Disease of Ihe brain or of the cord has been regarded by some 
as an exciling cause of diabetes, but it would probably be more 
correct to consider these nervous lesions as concomitants, or con- 
sequences of the existence of a state of things which also occa- 
sioned the diabetic condition. Diabetes sometimes follows 
injury to the brain, and Frerichs considers that nearly half the 
cases are due to nervous shock or lesion, or derangement of some 
part of the nervous system. 

Although there is no doubt that in many cases worry has 
much lo do with the establishment of the disease, this cannot 
be regarded as the essential or the most common cause, seeing 
that many cases cannot be attributed to nerve disturbance of 
any kind, while diabetes is unfortunately seen during childhood, 
and even in the case of children placed under the most favor- 
able conditions, who have not been worried or frightened, and 
whose nervous system had, as far as could be ascertained, never 
been strained or damaged in any way, or subjected to any kind 
of shock. Whatever may be the conclusion as to the depend- 
ence of the diabetic state upon lesions of the nervous system, 
there cannot be any doubt concerning the frequent complica- 
tion of the case by serious affections of the brain and spinal 
cord. 

Coma from effusion of biood into one of the ventricles or 
extravasation of blood into the brain substance, coma from 
extreme capillary distention, and coma from degeneration of 
nerve tissue, occur in some cases. But there is another form of 
coma associated with diabetes which does not depend upon any 
definite brain lesion, and which is much more difficult to ex- 
plain. This so-called diabetic coma has been attributed by 
Kussmaul to the presence of acetone in the blood ; but all cases 
cannot be accounted for in this manner. The coma which 
occurs in diabetes seems to be due to different circumstances, 
{See a paper in which fifty cases are brought forward by Dr. 
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Dreschlield, Brilish Medical Journal {or iSSi, and the discussioa 
(HI the subject in the fourth edition of Dr. Roberts' work oa 
Urinary and Renal Diseases, p. ayj.) 

Sugar has been found in the urine in cases of cholera, by Dr. 
Hassall and also by Heintz, but the former observer suggests 
that, as Heller has shown that in this disease the uroxanlhin is 
in abnormal quantity. It is very probable that the sugar may be 
derived from this substance, from decomposition. The same 
change may account for the presence of traces of sugar in many 
cases. Diabetes is a disease which, as far as is shown, does not 
occur in animals, unless induced by injury to the nervous system, 
a fact which may be adduced in support of the view that the 
disease, diabetes, is due to changes to which the higher parts of 
man's nervous system are alone subject. Dr. Prout regarded 
diabetes as a form of dyspepsia, characterized by difSculty in 
assimilating the saccharine alimentary principle. 

Diabetes is certainly often associated with pulmonary dis- 
ease, and .tubercle is not unfrequently deposited during its 
course. Not a few cases of diabetes occurring in the young 
suecutnb from the softening of tubercle long before life would 
have been cut short by the diabetes. But, as is well known, 
many forms of lung disease occur and run iheir course without 
any sugar being found in the urine, and it is doubtful whether 
there is any causal relation between the two pathological con- 
ditions. 

Sugar has been detected in pneumonia and bronchitis. In 
extreme cases of phthisis sugar is occasionally detected in the 
urine, and toward the close of many exhausting diseases a meal 
of starch is followed by the excretion of saccharine urine. 
1 have shown the presence of a considerable quantity of sugar in 
the sputum in a case of acute pneumonia, just before the patient's 
death. It has been asserted by some observers that sugar can 
always be detected in the urine after anaesthesia produced by 
chloroform, and in cases of bronchitis and emphysema. I have 
carefully tested for sugar in the urine of several patients who 
had taken chloroform, but did not succeed in detecting it id % 
single instance. The presence of sugar is accounted for on th^. 
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supposition that the sugar is not further oxidized, and carried off 
as carbonic acid. Bernard has, however, shown that this theory 
cannot be sustained. He has proved that the temporary diabetes 
produced by irritation of the floor of the fourth ventricle, 
close to the origin of the pneiimogastrtc nerves, is not due to the 
impaired action of the respiratory organs, as Reynoso and others 
have supposed. 

I have myself found sugar in the urine in pneumonia and 
phthisis, and have frequently met with it in cases of gradual 
contraction of the liver, accompanied with a corresponding 
condition of the kidneys, with albuminous urine. In one case 
the sugar and albumen seemed to alternate. Sugar would be 
present for a few days, "while no albumen could be detected, and 
then albumen would appear and the sugar would cease for a 
time. 

Some have contended that the state of the pancreas has some- 
thing to do with the development of the diabetic condition, but 
it must be borne in mind that various departures from the 
normal state of that gland are frequently met with without the 
presence of sugar in the urine. 

Diabetes is generally accompanied with emaciation, but I 
have seen cases in which the patient was not only well nourished 
but corpulent and increased in weight during the diabetic con- 
dition. Not long since, I was consulted by a very robust and 
healthy-looking man, a farmer, weighing 13 stone 6 lbs., who 
appeared to be suffering from dyspepsia. It was, however, 
found, upon examination, that the urine was of specific gravity 
1,028, contained a considerable quantity of sugar (38 grains in 
1000), and was loaded with albumen. There were no casts of 
the uriniferous tubes, or other indications of renal disease. This 
case gradually became worse, although the proportion of sugar 
in the urine became reduced when he was put upon a properly 
regulated diet. 

In cases of carbuncle, sugar sometimes appears in the urine, 
and towards the close of chronic exhausting diseases it has been 
detected. We should always examine the urine of patients 
suffering from a succession of boils, as in many of them sugar 
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will be found. When diabetes occurs in old people, it is usually 
quite under control, and not unfrequently partial recovery 
occurs. The specific gravity is often 1.030 or 1.040, but not 
more than from three to five pints inay be secreted. There is 
no ground for anxiety, even if the urine contains very much 
sugar, provided the quantity of urine passed is not excessive. 

Injudicious living, and especially very frequent indulgence in 
good dinners, unquestionably favor the development of the 
diabetic state. The disease, like gout, is hereditary, and, unless 
those who are predisposed exercise great care in diet, they are 
very likely to suffer from the disease in middle life. 

In diabetes wounds do not always heal satisfactorily, and 
surgical operations should, if possible, be avoided. Slight 
injuries are not unfrequently fatal, and life is sometimes cut 
short by the exhaustion consequent upon abscesses or mortifica- 
tion of a portion of tissue. 

This disease, like many other serious maladies, has been 
attributed to the influence of stimulants, but it need scarcely be 
said that thousands indulge but too freely in alcohol without 
contracting diabetes, for one who suffers in this way. And on 
the other hand, it will be found that comparatively few diabetics 
have indulged in excess of alcohol. It is unreasonable to attri- 
bute a disease which occurs in the young, which affects both 
sexes, and which is remarkable for hereditary transmission, to 
the direct effects of alcohol, and it need scarcely be said that the 
fact of the increase of sugar in the urine after the administration 
of alcohol to a diabetic, cannot be fairly advanced in favor of 
the above view, since many other things, and even injury to 
nerves, direct and indirect, will act in precisely the same 
way. 

The occurrence of this remarkable disease is not due to some 
peculiarity in diet or in the mode of life. Up to the present 
lime we are unable to say why sugar is not present in healthy 
urine, and what conditions lead to the excretion of so large a, 
quantity as we meet with in many cases of diabetes ; neither can 
we tell why one case dies in a very short time while another lives 
L for many years and passes very much sugar during the whole 
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time. The liver of a patient who has died of diabetes is often I 
much heavier than the healthy organ and contains much blood, j 
but such changesmay be secondary and not causal. No constant I 
anatomical alterations have been shown to be present in the liver i 
in diabetes. I 

The practitioner will meet witli cases in which diabetic urine 1 
also contains a considerable quantity of albumen. This com- J 
plication, which adds to the gravity of the case, is usually met 1 
with in men of middle age, who have lived too well for many | 
years. Great anxiety about business matters, or family trouble, J 
or some sudden loss, has prostrated the patient, and when the I 
case is carefully investigated, besides much nervous derangement I 
and symptoms attribute^ to a gouty tendency, the practitioner I 
discovers that the liver is large, with a rounded edge, that the I 
arteries are thickened, that perhaps there is slight cedema of the I 
ankles and about the inner edge of the tibia, that the urine is I 
of high specific gravity, about 1.030, and contains both sugar I 
and albumen, and sometimes uric acid is present in decided 1 
quantity. J 

The sugar varies greatly in quantity during the course of 
diabetes, and the variation sometimes occurs quite independently 
of any changes in the nature or quantity of the food. Now and 
then the diminution is so marked for some days, that the practi- 
tioner begins to think the case less serious than he had at first 
supposed. If the patient catches cold or gets any febrile attack, 
the sugar is much reduced in amount, and it is important to bear 
in mind that toward the close of 1 bad case the practitioner may 
be misled by this circumstance of the reduction in quantity < 
even total disappearance of the sugar, and induced to express 
more favorable opinion of the case, possibly only a short lime 
before the patient actually dies. Too much caution cannot be 
exercised as regards giving an opinion as to the probable duration 
of life at any period of a case of diabetes. There is no state less 
certain, and although the patient may have been for months J 
in the same genera! condition as regards strength, suddea 
failure may occur at any time and be followed by death in t 
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IMPAIRED SIGHT AND CATARACT IN DIAUETES. 

The dimness of siglit, Amblyopia {•i/ciiAij^, dulled), which no^ 
unfrequently affects patients who have been suffering from the 
diabetic condition, seems in some cases to be dependent upon 
changes in the vitreous humor, in others upon alterations in the 
lens (cataract), and probably in a larger class upon structural 
changes in the retina or optic nerve, or both. A form of retinitis 
is not- uncommon, and in some cases hemorrhages from the 
capillary vessels have been observed. It is well known that 
cataract is very frequently observed in diabetes, probably in from 
5 to lo per cent. o( the cases, and sometimes at an early stage of 
the disease. Sir William Bowman often diagnosed diabetes from 
the presence of cataract. The form of the disease is "soft 
cataract," and the results of operation are not generally satis- 
factory. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Dr. Richardson showed that 
cataract was caused in the frog, if syrup was injected under the 
skin, and they arrived at the conclusion that the opacity of the 
lens depended only upon the increase in the density of the 
fluids which bathed and i)ernieated it, an inference, however, 
scarcely justified by the facts. It has not been shown that in 
cases of cataract the density of the serum of the blood is invari- 
ably increased, and it is improbable that cataract, as it occurs 
in diabetic patients, is due solely to this cause, seeing that it is 
not present in some of the worst eases, while it is sometimes well 
marked in persons who are suffering from a very mild form of 
the disease. The experiments of Dr. Bence Jones and M. 
Duprfi, showing the great rapidity with which saline substances 
pass into the crystalline lena, have been too hastily advanced in 
favor of the notion that the lens is the seat of active nutritive 
changes. The phenomena in question have probably nothing 
whatever to do with the nutritive process, and are illustrations 
of simple diffusion. Were it not for the determination on the 
part of some persons to prove, in face of a vast array of facts 
pointing to a very different conclusion, that cataract and other 
diseases result from physical changes only, the mere circumstance 
of the very slow and gradual progress of the opacity would alone 
be regarded as conclusive evidence against such a doctrine. 
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"he Large Quantity of Urea in Diabetes. There c 
no doubt whatever that, in many cases of diabetes, t 
sugar excreted in the urine is not derived solely from the starchy 
matters taken in the food ; for although the patient may be 
restricted to a diet consisting entirely of proteine and fatty sub- ' 
stances, sugar is nevertheless formed. The observations of the 
Rev. S. Haughton certainly confirmed this conclusion. He 
showed, in some cases which he investigated with the greatest 
care, that the sugar excreted had a double origin, having been 
in part derived from the starch in the food, and partly from the 
decomposition of proteine substance. He considered that the 
proteine compounds resolved themselves into glucose and urea 
without giving out work, the total work done in the body in 
diabetes being at a minimum. The large excretion of urea 
depends not upon /A? work done in the body, as in health, but 
results merely from decomposition. In this way the large ex- 
cretion of urea in diabetes is explained ; and the fact cannot be 
accounted for upon the usual theory, that the urea is derived 
solely from the disintegration of tissue. (" On the Phenomena 
of Diabetes Mellitus." Dublin, 1861.) 

Ringer draws the following conclusions on this subject, " On 
the Relative Amount of Sugar and Urea in the Urine of Dia- 
betes Mellitus," Trans. Med.-Chir. Soc, i860, p. t^z^. 1. After 
the influence of food on the urine has entirely disappeared, a 
constant ratio is maintained between the sugar and urea, a. 
After a purely non-amylaceous and non-saccharine meal, both 
the sugar and urea are increased, but that during this increase 
the same ratio between them is observed, this ratio being i of 
urea to 2.2 of sugar. 3. Under both these circumstances the 
sugar could only be derived frorei the nitrogenous elements of 
the body, and therefore some ratio might, on d priori grounds, ( 
have been expected, ' 

The highly important and interesting observations lately made 
by M. Hohl, in a case of diabetes where inosite was passed in 
large quantities, and seemed to take the place of the urea and 
sugar, must not be passed over. 

Analyses ABC represent the composition of the urine i 
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^H case of diabetes, a healthy-loaking girl, only eighteen years of 1 
^^L age. She had been suffering from the disease for about three \ 
^^1 months. Various plans of treatment were tried, without any 
^^M marked results. She remaitied under treatment for six weeks, 
^^M and then left the hospital. She drank from four to six pints of 
^H fluid daily; and, when living on a moderate meat diet, with a 
^^M small quantity of bread, passed rather under a gallon of urine. 
^^M The urine was analyzed from day to day; and I select three 
^^B specimens for illustration. When the last was obtained, her 
^^M diet was restricted to bran biscuits and milk. The results are 
^^P expressed in grains, and represent the quantities passed in twenty- 
^H four hours. 

^H ANALYSIS A. B. C. 
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^H THE TREATMENT OF DIABETES. ' 

^H In the treatment of a case of diabetes, the diet must be care- 
^H fully regulated. That starchy and saccharine substances taken 
^H in the food cause an increased quantity of sugai' in the urine, 
^H is proved beyond question, while, on the other hand, every prac- 
^H tilioner is familiar with the improvement that invariably takes J 
^H place in the condition of the diabetic patient, even a very short ■ 
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I 'time after the allowance of these and allied substances has been 
reduced. 

There are many cases where the urine contains small quan- 
tities of sugar, which recover if starchy and saccharine matters 
are withheld in quantity or avoided. In such cases it would 
seem that the sugar had been derived from these substances 
only, while, in severe cases, the excretion of sugar continues, 
although the patient is restricted to a diet consisting of albu- 
minous matters and bran. In many cases the diabetic con- 
dition passes off, and after an interval reappears. The disease 
may continue for many years, or it may carry off the patient in 
a few months. It is rare for a tonfirmed case under forty to 
recover completely. 

Except in very severe forms of the disease, it is neither ex- 
pedient nor necessary to insist too strongly upon a very strict 
diet immediately the patient comes under treatment, for many 
rebel if this is attemjMed at once, who might have been induced 
to submit to a fully restricted diet if the system had been intro- 
duced gradually. The quantity of wheaten bread may, at first, 
be reduced, and the proportion of meat may be increased, and 
brown substituted for while bread. Then some of the bran food 
may be tried. By employing a little ingenuity in using bran, 
eggs, cream and glycerine, a perfectly restricted diet may be 
gradually enforced without distress to the patient. To put every 
one upon a rigid diet, because there is sugar in the urine, would 
be useless and cruel, and it is even probable that some cases 
would live much longer upon an ordinary diet than upon a 
rigidly exclusive one. 

The diabetic may be allowed to take his tea and coffee with 
cream instead of milk. Cream diluted with water is far better 
for the diabetic than milk which contains milk-sugar. It is of 
the first importance that all persons suffering from diabetes should 
be warmly clad. They should wear woolen next the skin all the 
year round. Many feel chilly and clothe warmly by their own 
desire, but some patients are so much opposed to flannel that it 
is necessary to explain to ihem how essential it is to protect 
themselves from cold. We are not, however, compelled to deny 
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even sweet flavors to the diabetic, for he may use glycerine; ihe 
preparation now made so largely by Price & Co. (Price's glycer- 
ine) is so pure, and its taste is so perfectly sweet, that it can 
hardly be distinguished from sugar. 

The terrible thirst which often causes such distress to the 
diabetic patient, and the full gratification of which increases his 
peril, is, I think, more efTectually assuaged by acid drinks than 
by ordinary water. Lemon juice, in the proportion of one or 
two tablespoon fu Is to a pint of water, may be allowed, and if the 
patient objects to the sourness, a tablespoonful of glycerine may 
be added. Cream of tartar (potassEe tartras acida) may also be 
used to make an acid drink, in the proportion of two or three 
drachms to a pint of water, with or without lemon juice. 

Glycerine may be used for sweetening tea, coffee and cocoa; 
it may be introduced in custards; and with eggs and gluten 
bread, well softened, a very palatable kind of pudding may be 
prepared ; glycerine, eggs and bran may also be made into a 
light sort of cake or pudding, which may serve to vary the 
monotony of a strict diet. 

The diabetic patient may take a moderate quantity of milk, 
but it should be borne in mind that milk contains a form of 
sugar, and, therefore, is not to form a staple article of food in 
this disease. Various kinds of meat and white fish may be taken. 
Oil, fat, cream and butterare advantageous in some cases. Eggs 
may be taken if they agree with the patient, but sometimes they 
upset the stomach. Soups of various kinds — but not containing 
flour. Cheese, cream cheese, ham and bacon may be eaten by 
diabetic patients. 

The best vegetables are cabbage, broccoli, mustard and cress, 
endive, lettuce and waiercresses. Asparagus should not be taken, 
as, according to Dr. Harley, when eaten in quantity, temporary 
diabetes may be induced. Potatoes and all vegetables contain- 
ing much starch, and fruits, both fresh and dried, as they contain 
sugar, must not be eaten. 

It is scarcely necessary to particularize the individual articles 
of food which may be taken by the diabetic patient. Long lists 
have been given in many works, but some of these bills of fare 
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are more amusing than useful. The most curious of any tliat I 
have seen is the carte of I'rof, Bouchardat, Paris, 1859, which 
was translated many years ago by Dr. Bence Jones, and strongly 
recommended by him. I cannot, however, help thinking that a 
number of the dishes enumerated for diabetics would derange 
the strongest stomachs. The complete list would extend over 
six or seven pages, and I shall therefore content myself with 
giving as examples a few of the strange compounds, which are 
not likely to be very popular in this country : " Pickled pork, 
with cabbage, also sourkraut. These should be washed in much 
water, and well dried. Black pudding, ham and spinach. 
Fresh herrings, with butter, or with sauce piquante. Black 
beetles (!), with butter, garlic and other herbs. Sardines, 
pickled in oil. Salt herrings, with olive oil. Mesentery of the 
calf, in oil (very good). Calves' ears, plain. Calves' brains, 
with butter, a la poulette, or fried with gluten flour. Slices of 
goose, with olives. Fried oysters. Carp's roe. Fried legs of 
frogs. Fried crabs' tails. Pike, with caper sauce and oil. Her- 
ring, with butter or oil, or mustard sauce. Ray, with butter 
or caper sauce. Sea eel, with oil or butter. Cod, with oil or 
butter. Mussels, a la poulette or pickled. Frogs. Lobster 
salad. Crabs. Prawns ; or beetles or crab sausages. Young, 
green walnuts, in salt water without vinegar; the same, dried." 
(See Medical Times and Gazette, Jan. z8, 1865.) 

Instead of eating crumb of bread, the patient should be 
instnicted to eat well-baked crust only, or thin slices of bread 
should be well toasted in the tisual way. By this process much 
of the starch is converted into matters which do not yield 
sugar when acted upon by the saliva or pancreatic fluid. The 
practitioner will generally find that in cases in which it is 
absolutely necessary to insist upon a very restricted diet it is 
desirable to begin with toast, before advising bran cakes or 
gluten bread. Some patients who cannot manage the latter 
substances do not object to toast soaked in soup, or otherwise 
softened, and very often the proportion of sugar excreted be- 
comes so much reduced that a highly restricted diet is not 
needed. 
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SuMifiites/or Bread. — Some of the best substitutes for wheaten 
bread are Bouchardat' s gluten bread, or M. DiiramV s Toulouse 
gluten bread (Callard's English gluten), but the bran biscuits, 
prepared as Dr. Camplin directs, are far superior to either. 
The first contains about aj, and the Toulouse bread a6 per cent. 
of starch, while the iast contains only traces of this material 
when properly prepared. 

Formula /or Afaking Bran Cakes. — Dr. Camplin, who himself 
suffered from diabetes, proposed a most valuable kind of food 
made from bran. Tlie bran is ground fine in a mill, sifted, and 
can then be made into a kind of cake. The directions Dr. 
Camplin gives are as follows ; " Take a sufScient quantity {say 
a quart) of wheat bran, boil it in two succes,sive waters for a 
quarter of an hour, each time straining it through a sieve, then 
wash it well with cold water (on the sieve) until the water runs 
off perfectly clear ; squeeze the bran in a cloth, as dry as you 
can, then spread it thinly on a dish, and place it in a slow oven ; 
if pill in at night let it remain unlil the morning, when, if per- 
fectly dry and crisp, it will be fit for grinding. The bran thus 
prepared must be ground in a fine mill, and sified through awire 
sieve of such fineness as to require a brush to pass it through; 
that which remains in the sieve must be ground again until it 
becomes quite soft and fine, a precaution especially necessary if, 
as sometimes happens, the mucous membrane of the bowels is 
in an irritable state. Take of this bran powder 3 ounces (some 
patients use 4 ounces, the other ingredients as follows), three 
new laid eggs, 1^ ounce (or two ounces, if desired) of butter, 
about half a pint of milk ; mix the eggs with a little of the milk, 
and warm the butter with the other portion ; then stir the whole 
well together, adding a little nutmeg and ginger, or any other 
agreeable spice. Bake in small tins (pattipans), which must be 
well buttered, in a rather quick oven, for about half an hour. 
The cakes, when baked, should be a little thicker than a cap- 
tain's biscuit ; they may be eaten with meat or cheese, for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper ; at tea they require a rather free allow- 
ance of butter, or may be eaten with curd or any of the soft 
cheeses. It is important that the above directions as to washing 
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and drying sliouM be exactly followed, in order that it may be 
freed from starch, and rendered more friable." (" On Diabetes," 
p. 86.) The mill may be obtained from Mr, GoUop, 149 
Cheapside. The bran powder and biscuits cost is. 6if. a pound, 
The glulen biscuits cost 2s. bd. a pound. 

An excellent form of bran, very finely powdered, has beea 
recently introduced by Messrs. Chapman & Co,, of the St. 
James's Mills, Hatcham, S. E. This is to be obtained retail of ' 
Mr. Bonthron, baker. Regent street, and is sold in small tins. 

The same firm also prepares a capital kind of flour for making 
ordinary bread. This is called whole meal flour, in conse- 
Lquence of the bran being ground up with other parts of the ■ 
\ grain. The bread is, of course, nrjore nutritious than ordinary 
baker's bread. The price of this flour is the same as that of the r 
best white flour. I 

Almond Cake. — Dr. Pavy (" On Diabetes," p. 154), has added ] 
another substitute for wheaten bread — almond cake and bread. 
A very palatable kind of biscuit has been prepared with egg and 
blanched almond powder, according to Dr. Pavy's suggestions, 
by Mr. Hill, of Bishopsgate street. 

Glycerine Sponge Cake. — It occurred to me, some time since, 
that the bran, with eggs and glycerine, might be made into a 
form of sponge cake, and I tried some experiments with this 
view. Glycerine sponge cake is rot only palatable, but really 
nice. When freshly made, the cakes are as soft as ordinary 
sponge cake. They may be dried, and will keep for any length 
of time. In the dry state they can be readily softened in soup, 
tea, or coffee. They can be flavored with lemon, or other 
flavor, according to taste. A similar kind of food can be made 
with savory gravy; and in cases where the digestive powers of 
the stomach are impaired, a few grains of pepsin can be added 
with advantage. Food made on a similar principle, with ordi- 
'nary flour, concentrated extract of meat, and pepsin, is valuable 
in many cases when the stomach is very weak and irritable- 
Patients often desire to change their diet from time to time, 
and they may be allowed 10 try one substitute for bread after 
another. 
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Manufacturers of Gluten Bread, etc., for Diabetic Patients. — 
The various substances required for diabetic patients may be 
obtained of the following firms, which are arranged alphabeti- 
cally : — 

Van Abbot, G., & Co., Howford Buildings, 148J2, Fenchurch 
street, and 5 Princes street. Cavendish Square — Gluten 
Bread— Toulouse Gluten Bread, etc. 

Bell & Co., 338 Oxford street— Gluten Bread, etc. 

Bewley & Evans, 3 and 4 Lower Sackville street, Dublin — 
Gluten Bread, etc. 

Blatchley, £.,362 Oxford street— Bran and Gluten — Bran and 
Gluten Cake and Biscuit. 

Bonthron, J., baker, 106 Regent street. 

Bullock & Reynolds, 3 Hanover street, W, 

Gollop, 149, Cheapside — Maker of Mills for Grinding Bran. 

Hill, W., 6o and 61 Bishopsgate street, E. C— Almond Cakes, 
Biscuits and Rusks. 

Smith, baker, Gower street, W. C— Bran Biscuits, etc. 

Wines. — Of wines containing little sugar, amontillado, man- 
sanilla and Manilla may be taken, and good cljret may be 
recommended. In dry sherry and Madeira there is compara- 
tively little sugar, from 4 to 20 grains in an ounce. Cham- 
pagne contains, according to Dr. Bence Jones' estimate, from 6 
to a8 grains in the same quantity. Claret, Burgundy (Beaune 
or Macon, to be obtained very good for about i8j. a dozen), 
and Moselle may be obtained without sugar. Brandy and 
whiskey are the best spirits. Alcohol is said to increase the 
sugar, but moderate quantities of brandy or whiskey seem to be 
of service in some cases. I sometimes order two or three 
ounces of whiskey daily, if the patient is weak, I have never 
seen any bad effects resulting, and many cases have improved 
while taking this stimulant. Vichy or other alkaline water may 
be taken in moderate quantity, but it is well to restrain the 
diabetic patient from taking too much liquid. Lime, potash, 
soda and lilhia water may be given with the stimulant. 

The skim-milk treatment of Dr. Donkin seems to have suited 
some cases, but it does not answer for all patients. Some get 
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' worse under it, while buttermilk, koumiss, whey and other milk 
beverages disagree with so many patients that these should only 
be recommended as an cuperiment, and the patient should be 
instructed to discontinue such beverages if he finds they do not 
suit him. Dr. Don kin recommended 6 to 8 pints of skimmed 
milk daily. (" On the Milk Treatment of Diabetes and Brighl's 
Disease," 1871.) Dr. Roberts expresses a very decided opinion 
against the skim-milk treatment. " Three months of theskimmed- 
niiik treatment brought the case to a fatal termination ;" but I 
do not quite see why he concludes that the death was due to 
the treatment only, as the patient might have died at the same 
lime had a different system been adopted or the case been left 
without treatment. 

If the diet is too restricted, the patient may continue to lose 
in weight, in which case a little more license must be permitted, 
for it is obviously wrong to insist that the patient should only 
eat this or that, if, in point of fact, he cannot eat, and may 
really soon be in a condition worse than that wliich would have 
resulted if no restrictions whatever as to diet had been imposed. 
The diet is altered for the patient's benefit, but if the alteration 
is found to be to his detriment, it would b: against all prin- 
ciples of rational medicine to insist upon its being carried out. 

The diabetic patient should be weighed as soon as he is placed 
under treatment, and again at intervals of a fortnight. 

Medicines. — Benefit often results from the use of ordinary 
tonics. The mineral acids are sometimes of service. Dilute 
phosphoric acid will allay the thirst. A very agreeable drink 
maybe made as follows: Acid phosph. dil. a drachm, glycer- 
ine an ounce, water half a pint; mix. A few tablespoonfuls 
of this may be taken occasionally during the day. Various 
bitter infusions and citrate of potash and ammonia, sometimes 
do good. Of all the tonic remedies I have tried, the old tinc- 
ture of perchloride of iron has, I think, been of the most use. 
I generally order from ten minims to lialf a drachm, two or 
three times a day, in infusion of quassia, or sometimes with one 
or two grains of quinine, and advise the patient to continue 
taking the medicine for months. Und^r its use the strength 
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has improved, and the patient has gained in weight. Sulphate 
of zinc has been recommended. Hydrocyanic acid is valuable 
in cases where there is irritabilily of stonlach. Cod-liver oil is 
very serviceable. 

Sugar has been given in large quantity in diabetes, and, as 
would be supposed, has been found worse than useless. 

Rtnnet and Pepsin \\%yi been given in diabetes. Dr. James 
Gray ("Glasgow Medical Journal," Vol. IV}, states that, of 
twenty-eight persons treated by rennet, seven completely re- 
covered," but they were also placed upon a restricted diet. 
Dr. Roberts tried rennet, but although the patient improved 
while taking it, he had been improving quite as rapidly before 
he commenced taking the remedy. (" Brit. Med. Journ.," 
Nov. lylh, i860.) According to Leubuscher, the quantity of 
urea, chloride of sodium and sugar were increased by the admin- 
istration of pepsin, but Dr. Parkes thought that this substance 
increased the sugar. On the other hand, in one case in which 
I tried it, benefit resulted, but then theie was some dyspepsia, 
and I thought that the diet was imperfectly assimilated. In a 
very bad case of diabetes pepsin will be of little use, but in 
various conditions in which the digestive power of the stomach 
is impaired, either temporarily or permanently, in this, or indeed 
any disease, pepsin will be found to be a very valuable remedy. 
Really good pepsin has not yet been fairly tried. The pow- ■ 
dered pepsin may be kept in a well -stoppered bottle for three 
years without its active powers being in any way impaired. 
Four.fifths of a grain with ten drops of dilute hydrochloric acid 
IS of hard-boiled white of 



and an ounce of water dissolve 
egg. ("Archives of Med: 



It is prepared by Messrs. Bullock 
over Square, W., and costs a shillin 
divided into twenty or thirty doses. 
It is curious with what confidence 
condemnation upon certain reraedi 



1856, Vol. I, pp. 269, 316.) 
Co. , 3 Hanover Street, Han- 
ng a drachm, which may be 
, &f p. 266. 

;ome writers pass a general 
s and remedial measures. 



Their statements get repeated again and again, notwithstanding 
that hundreds of people use the remedy in question and are 
quite convinced of its potency. Such authoritative statements 
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' Parkes and Leubuscher found pepsin useless," go for very 
little, and must not deter practitioners from prescribing pepsin 
in cases where the digestive power of the stomach is impaired. 
This remedy is not only of real service, but it gives comfort to 
the patient, and not unfrequently relieves pain and distress. 

Alkaline remedies are of advantage if given from lime to 
time. They probably promote the removal of the sugar already 
formed in the blood, and perhaps help assimilation. Small 
doses of liquor potassEe (ten drops to an ounce of water), or 
ten-grain doses of bicarbonate of potash or soda after foBd, or 
two or three tumblers of Vals or Vichy water with the meals 
daily, for a week or ten days at a time, may be given in cases 
where the urine is very acid or the patient troubled with fJatu- 
lence and discomfort, lasting for some time after a meal. 

Constipation is often very troublesome in diabetes, and even 
in those cases in which the appetite is not inordinate, the quan- 
tity of material excreted into the large intestine is very con- 
siderable. The formation of sugar is associated with the 
formation and accumulation in the blood of considerable quan- 
ties of those substances which constitute the chief constituents 
of the fieces, and which are separated by the glands of the 
lower part of the small intestine and the large bowel. In cases 
of diabetes, the separation by the kidneys of an undue amount 
I of water promotes active absorption by the mucous membrane of 
I the coSon and csecum. Consequently the fecal matter quickly 
becomes inspissated, and not unfrequently hard and almost dry. 
Far too little fluid is secreted by the glands of the large bowel. 
The nerves and nerve centres being also sluggish, accumulation 
goes on to a great extent in some cases without any reflex action 
being excited. Sometimes frequent injections are required 
before any relief can be obtained. It is necessary, in managing 
a case of diabetes, to guard against this contingency by fre- 
quently giving purgative medicines. Aloes, scammony, colo- 
cynth or compound rhubarb pill generally answer, but it is 
necessary to change the purgative from time to time. The tinc- 
ture of Cascara sagrada, or the so-called Cascara cordial, seems 
to be a valuable addition to our purgative remedies. It usually 
N* 
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operates gently without producing pain. From fifteen to twenty 
or thirty drops in a tablespoon ful of water may be taken over 
night, and the dose is generally followed on the following morn- 
ing by a pretty free action of the bowels. A syrup of the cas- 
cara bark is now prepared, the taste of which is not unpleasant. 

Of the usefulness of opium in the treatment of diabetes, there 
is no doubt. It not only causes a reduction in the daily secre- 
tion of sugar, but the quantity of water passed is lessened. If 
the patient is restless and irritable, he is benefited by the sooth- 
ing effects of the drug upon the nervous system. In many cases, 
so far from increasing the constipatipn, which is so frequently 
troublesome, opium seems to have an opposite effect. It must, 
however, be admitted that now and then a patient for whom 
opium is prescribed finds that he cannot take it, in consequence 
of the headache that is occasioned by its use, while sometimes 
it seems to have little effect upon the water, but seriously dis- 
turbs the stomach and increases the dryness of the mouth which 
is so distressing to the patient. If opium acts favorably, it may 
be given in half grain or grain doses once or twice a day. The 
dose should be only increased very gradually. If the patient 
improves, the quantity may be reduced or the drug withheld for 
a time. It has been recommended that opium should be given 
at once in doses sufficient to occasion its physiological effects, 
but I cannot agree with this advice. Sometimes so little influ- 
ence is observable, that to produce contraction of the pupils, 
we might have to prescribe a quantity of the drug so consider- 
able that there would be danger of its toxic effect suddenly 
being manifested, and great danger to life might result. 

Codeia is preferred by Dr. Pavy, who prescribes this alkaloid 
in gradually increasing doses, beginning with half a grain twice 
or three times daily, until, in the course of a fortnight or so, the 
dose reaches two or three grains. 

Cinchonine, quinine and strychnine are unquestionably bene- 
ficial in cases in which the disease has not reached a very serious 
state of development. Such medicines improve the general 
health and strength, and I have no doubt by their administra- 
tion the duration of life in many cases may be prolonged and 
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the distressing feeling of lassitude and exhaustion experienced 
by many may be mitigated or removed. 

I have found carbonate of ammonia (five to ten grains in an 
ounce or two ounces of water every two or three hours) and 
liquor ammonia of use in checking the feeling of depression 
and exhaustion from which people often suffer in this disease. 
The ordinary compound spirits of ammonia or sal volatile may 
also be given in drachnn or half drachm doses, in a wineglassful 
of water, once in three or four hours. In those cases of diabetes 
which are not uncommon in well-nourished, nervous, over-ener- 
getic men of from forty to fifty, who have worked too hard and 
been over-anxious, and have, perhaps, indulged in eating and 
drinking, with possibly enlarged liver and perhaps albumen in the 
urine, very great advantage has sometimes resulted from the 
washing-out system. Such cases often greatly improve, if, before 
the condition has existed for a considerable time, they spend 
two months in Carlsbad. At times of the year when that water- 
ing-place could not be visited, good elTects may be obtained by 
carrying out a similar system at Bath, some sulphate of soda 
being added to the Bath waters. Of all the forms of diabetes, 
these cases, if treated during the early period of the condition, 
receive the greatest benefit from judicious treatment. If we 
cannot render the water free from sugar, we may greatly pro- 
long the patient's life if only he will allow himself to be kept 
to a rational system of diet for a sufficient time. Not only so, 
but I feel confident that some of these cases which, if left alone, 
would end fatally in two or three years, may be so far relieved 
that life may go on to the ordinary period. 

Alkapton. — Bodecker found in the urine of a patient a sub- 
stance which possessed many of the reactions of sugar. Alkap- 
ton is of a pale yellow color and does not crystallize. It con- 
tains a large quantity of nitrogen. It reduces copper, like 
sugar, but does not reduce oxide of bismuth, nor is fermentation 
excited in it by yeast. Urine containing it becomes of a brown 
color upon exposure to the air, if an alkali be present, without 
the application of heat. This change occurs if potash be added. 
Sugar and potash change color only when the solution is boiled. 
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Alkapton was separated by Bodecker from the urine by the 
following process : After precipitation with acetate of lead, the 
mixture was filtered, and the solution mixed with tribasic acetate 
of lead, excess being avoided. The precipitate was washed, 
suspended in water, and (decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The solution filtered frorii the sulphuret of lead was evaporated 
to dryness over the water bath, and the residue extracted with 
ether. The alkapton remained after the ether had evaporated. 
(Bodecker: " Zeitschrift. f. Rat. Med.'' VII, 128; "Ann. Ch. 
Pharm.'' Jan., 1861 ; Bowman's ** Medical Chemistry," edited 
by Prof. Bloxam, p. 51.) Alkapton was found in the urine of 
an infant by Dr. Johnson, his attention being called to it by the 
brown stain on the linen (quoted in Bowman's " Med. Chem." 
by Bloxam, p. 52.) 
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ON URINARY CALCULI AND CALCULOUS 
DISORDERS. 



There are several substances in healthy urine which are only 
slightly soluble in water. In certain derangements of the physio- 
logical actions, some of these are produced in much larger pro- 
portion than in health, while other matters not present in healthy 
urine, and not readily soluble in water, are sometimes formed. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that, from time to time, some of 
these not very soluble substances should be slowly deposited in 
the insoluble form from the urine while it yet remains in the 
bladder, or even before it reaches that organ. It is interesting 
to consider the various conditions which are likely to lead to the 
deposition of calculous material, and it is instructive to study 
the general state of the system which is associated with each 
particular form of insoluble matter deposited. If we were accu- 
rately acquainted with the mode of deposition of caiculons 
matter, it is very possible that we might lay down such rules 
for the guidance of patients in whom the tendency existed as 
would prevent the formation of the stone, or retard its increase 
if already formed. 

The deposition of a calculus does not always depend upon the 
state of the urine, for it is possible that the urine may be healthy 
while a stone is forming ; the changes taking place on the sur- 
face of the stone itself having much to do with the precipitation 
of insoluble matter. These changes are different in different 
cases, sometimes resulting in the setting free of an acid and 
sometimes of an alkali. Bacteria are intimately concerned in 
the initiation and maintenance of these changes. It will often be 
found that the tendency to calculous disorder is explained by 
deranged chemical changes, which may perhaps sometimes be 
materially modified by giving attention to the action of the 
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alimentary canal and skin, altering the mode of living, and 
administering the salts of the vegetable acids, alkalies, mineral 
acids, or even mere diluents in large quantity, according to the 
nature of the case. 

In those cases in which the deposition of the calculous 
matter mainly depends upon the urine being in a state unfavor- 
able for holding certain slightly soluble matters in solution, it 
follows that the tendency to deposit may be averted, if the 
condition of the urine can be altered. It is possible that at one 
time an acid state of urine may favor the precipitation of uric 
acid; while, after a short interval, its characters may become so 
altered that it becomes alkaline. Not only does the precipitation 
of uric acid cease, but phosphates, which are insoluble in an 
alkali, are deposited. Phosphatic salts are soon precipitated on 
the outer surface of the uric acid, and the stone thus becomes 
most effectually protected fronn the further solvent action of an 
alkali. 

In such a state of urine, however, a stone may increase rapidly 
in size, for there is always a certain amount of earthy phosphate 
in solution which, if the urine becomes alkaline, is precipitated" 
in the form of ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate and phosphate 
of lime, both of which salts are insoluble in fluids of alkaline 
reaction, whether the alkali be due to the decomposition of the 
urea and the formation of carbonate of ammonia or to the 
presence of fixed alkali. 

Calculi are usually composed of many different constituents; 
but one generally predominates greatly over the rest, and the 
calculus is named accordingly. Even the purest calculi com- 
posed of earthy salts contain, nevertheless, a certain proportion 
of organic matter; and those which seem to consist of organic 
material only, contain a proportion of earthy salts. A certain 
amount of animal matter is deposited with the hard material, and 
in many cases serves to agglutinate the particles together. 

It was shown by Mr. Rainey that, when saline matter crystal- 
lized in a viscid substance like gum or mucus, it took the form 
of a spherical mass instead of assuming its usual crystalline 
characters. (See Mr. Rainey's " Observations on the Formation 
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of Shell," etc.) After the hard matter of a stone has been dis- 
solved, this animal matter remains in the form of a translucent, 
granular, mucus-like mass. Upon microscopical examination, 
the remains of delicate fungi can often be detected in this matrix, 
and very frequently dumb-bells of oxalate of lime, or fragments 
of them, are found. The fungi were formed during the forma- 
tion of the calculus; and it is probable that the reaction developed 
in the fluid in contact with them during their growth, occasioned 
the continued precipitation of the insoluble calculous matter. 
Were it not for the viscid organic matter, the hard, crystalline 
substance would be deposited in its characteristic crystals. In 
some calculi, however, the material does exhibit its ordinary 
crystalline character. 

The hard, calculous matter may consist of substances which 
exist in 'healthy urine, like phosphates and nric acui, slowly de- 
posited from their weak solution in the secretion ; or of materials 
which are not present in perfectly normal urine, such as oxalate 
of lime, cystine, blood, carbonate of lime, etc. 

The insoluble material is deposited in distinct layers, which 
can often be easily detached and separately examined. These 
Jayers are easily demonstrated by making a section of the calculus, 
which, except in the case of the hardest and most brittle calculi, 
may be readily effected as follows : The calculus is to be sawn 
through with a fine, sharp saw. The cut surface is next to be 
ground smooth, by being rubbed down upon asmooth, flat hone, 
with water. When it is perfectly even, it may be washed and 
allowed to dry. Lastly, the cut surface is to be varnished. All 
the different layers will now be seen very distinctly. If the 
calculus be brittle and hard, unless it be sawn through with a 
diamond wheel, it is better to grind away one-half without using 
the saw. Small calculi are very easily ground and polished, and 
often furnish very instructive specimens. 

The concentric layers are often of different colors and of 
different degrees of hardness, often contain varying proportions 
of organic base, and are of different chemical composition. 
Each ring forms the section of a layer, and a portion of each 
may be detached and separately subjected to chemical examina- 
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tion. Some of these layers are deposited quickly, others more 
slowly ; arid they, therefore, vary considerably in hardness. In 
examining a calculus, it will be necessary to subject a small por- 
tion of several layers to examination. Concentric layers are very 
conspicuous in the most minute calculi, even in those microscopic 
calculi which require to be esamined under a power of 2$o 
diameters. (" loo Urinary Deposits," PI. VIII, Figs, loi, 
104.) 

Seldom can any definite crystalline form be made out, except 
upon the surface of the concretion j and upon examining small 
portions of a calculus in the microscope, nothing but a great 
number of fragments, exhibiting concentric layers, can usually 
be distinguished. Sometimes the material is at first deposited 
in separate little spherical masses, which become aggregated, 
and at length become incorporated together. Upon the surface 
of some calculi beautiful and weli-formed crystals are, however, 
sometimes formed. Well-marked crystals of triple phosphate, 
oxalate of lime, and cystine are occasionally found on the sur- 
face of a calculus so large and distinct that they may be seen 
and identified by the unaided eye. 

Calculi may be arranged in two classes, according to the rela- 
tive proportion of the organic matter and inorganic matter 
present. The combustible, or alnwit entirely combustible calculi, 
are those which consist almost entirely of organic matter, and 
leave very litde residue after exposure to the action of a red 
heat on platinum foil; while the partially combustible or in- 
combustible calculi, consisting mainly of inorganic material, leave 
a considerable proportion of fixed residue. 

I. The first class includes calculi composed of uric acid, 
urates of ammonia, soda, lime and magnesia, cystine and the 
rare forms of uric or xanikic oxide calculi, mucus, fibrinous and 
blood calculi. 

II. The second class comprehends the oxalate of lime or 
mulberry calculus; calculi composed of various phosphatic de- 
posits; that consisting aZ carbonate of lime, which is very rare in 
the human subject but not uncommon among the lower animals ; 
and the silicic acid calculus. 
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Uric Acid Calculi. — Nearly two-thirds of the calculi in the . 
, museums in this country consist in great part of uric acid. They 
vary very much in size. Small uric acid calculi are sometimes 
formed in considerable number in the kidney. For the most 
part, the deposition of the uric acid commeuces in the kidney 
itself; and not unfrequently the small concretion becomes 
impacted in the lower part of the uriniferous tubes or in the 
infundibula, and gives rise to great irritation and pain, lasting, 
it may be, for many years, until at last it becomes released, and 
passes down the ureter into the bladder. It may now escape 
from the ureter or remain in the bladder, when layer after layer 
is added. If it be not removed, the calculus may attain a con- 
aderable size. 

The uric acid calculus is usually of an oval form, but some- 
what flattened on two of its surfaces. Occasionally the calculus 
is perfectly spherical. Uric acid calculi are sometimes quite 
smooth externally, sometimes rough, or covered with a number 
of rounded projections. They are generally of a brownish hue, 
varying from a pale fawn color to a dark brownish-red. Dr. 
Rees met with one specimen in which the nucleus was quite 
white, and composed of pure uric acid destitute of coloring 
matter. The consistence of the uric acid calculus is usually 
hard, and its texture compact, but rarely it is soft, and can be 
broken down between the finger and thumb. If fractured, it 
usually breaks up into small, angular pieces. 

I have examined many smalt uric acid calculi, and in several 
instances have found that the nucleus consisted of matter insolu- 
ble in potash, which polarized readily ; and, in some specimens, 
well defined dumb-bell crystals of oxalate of lime, were discov- 
ered. In a few the nucleus consisted originally of mucus or some 
soft matter, which after a time shrank and nearly dried up, 
leaving a space or cavity in the centre of the calculus; but, even 
in these instances, matter insoluble in potash and acetic acid 
generally detected. Dumb-beli crystals of oxalate of lime in 
Bmall collections generally form the nucleus of uric acid calculi. 
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The uric calculus is often coated with phosphates, The irri- 
tation of the calculus Dr. G. O. Rees thought excited the secre- 
. tion of an abnormal quantity of alkaline fluid from the mucous 
membrane of the bladder, which cansed the earthy phosphates 
to be precipitated from their solution in the urine. If ammonia 
were set free by the decomposition of the urine, it is possible 
that a little of the uric acid calculus might even be dissolved ; 
but this would soon be prevented by the deposition of earthy 
phosphate upon its surface. The phosphates are not, however, 
secrcUil in increased quantity by the mucous membrane of the 
bladder, as was formerly taught, but are merely precipitated from 
their solution in the urine. 

Calculi composed of Urates. — The^e calculi usually con- 
tain urates of soda, ammonia, and lime; and very commonly 
small quantities of oxalate of lime are deposited with the urates. 
This calculus is in great part soluble in boiling water, and gives 
off ammonia when heated with a strong solution of bicarbonate 
of potash. In Prout's time this calculus was the one generally 
met with in children ; it is usually small in size, of a pale brown 
color, and is softer than the uric acid calculus. Layers of urate 
are often found in uric acid calculi. 

Uric Oxide, Xanthic Oxide, Xanthine. — These names 
have been given to a rare form of calculus, which has only been 
found in man on three occasions. It is not soluble in water; it 
is hard, of a yellowish-brown color, and the surface can be pol- 
ished by friction. Scherer has found xanthine in the liver and 
spleen, in muscle, and in blood. It is closely allied to uric acid, 
and also to hypoxauthine, which only differs from it in contain- 
ing two atoms more of oxygen. 

Cystic Oxide— Cystine. — This form of calculus is of a pale 
greenish color ; its surface is smooth, and there are no indications 
of concentric layers. The fracture is glistening, and the struc- 
ture is semi-transparent. Cystine is referred to on page 98, 
(^fTf also " 100 Urinary Deposits," PI. VII, Figi. 92,93,94.) 

Fibrinous Calculus. — Tiiis form was first noticed by Dr. 
Marcet, and it appears to consist entirely of an elastic organic 
substance closely allied to fibrtne. It is said to resemble yellow 
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wax in its appearance. It dissolved in potash, but was precipi- 
tated by excess of acid. It was insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether; but was dissolved by acetic acid, with the aid of heat. 
In this solution, ferrocyanide of potassium produced a precipi- 
tate. It left very little fixed residue after exposure to a red 
heat. 

Blood Calculi. — Dr. Scott Alison furnishes the following 
interesting remarks with reference to some blood calculi in the 
kidney (" Archives of Medicine, Vol. I, p. 245). Upon exam- 
ining the body of a man named William Solly, who was admitted 
into the Consumption Hospital, Brompton, under the care of 
Dr. Cursham, on August Z3d, and who died on the 30th of the 
same month, the left kidney was found by Dr. Alison to be 
greatly wasted and changed in structure. The infundibula and 
pelvis were stuffed with hard bodies, most of which were of a coal- 
black color. '* The black calculi occupied the pelvis, while the 
infundibula were tenanted with a few calculi of a whitish-gray 
color, with one enception small in size, about the magnitude of 
pear-seeds, and wanting the ordinary physical characters of 
phosphate of lime. One calculus, which occupied an infundi- 
bulum, is the size of a horse-bean, looks somewhat worn and 
disintegrated, and at one point resembles a piece of decayed 
wood. At one side it is black, from the presence of altered 
blood. It is very light in weight, and is composed of blood 
and phosphate of lime. The black calculi, which form the 
chief point of interest in the case, were about six in number, 
and ranged from the size of a coriander-seed to that of a small 
horse-bean. When found, these black calculi were tolerably 
hard ; but, being friable, they partly broke asunder in handling. 
The fractured surface varied a little in color, in some parts pre- 
senting a dark, rusty tint." Liquor ammon 
calculi, and they were capable of partial 
microscope revealed only amorphous particles; but Dr. Owt 
Rees, with the assistance of a neutral saline solution, disi 
forms which he considered to be the remains of blood cor- 
puscles. The kidney was remarkably altered. It was very 
small, but retained somewhat of the normal shape. It weighed 
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only an ounce and a half, and was only two inches in length. 
Its color was drab ; its consistence was firm and fibrous. At 
one extremity only could any natural cortical or tubular struc- 
ture be found. The kidney, in fact, resembled a sac with thin 
irregular walls. The lining membrane appeared healthy. The 
renal artery was small, thickened and scarcely admitted a com- 
mon probe. The ureter was small, but less out of proportion 
than the artery. The investing membrane could not be separated 
from the other parts with which it was connected. 

The atrophy of the kidney in this case was probably brought 
about by the production of inflammatory action, set up, per- 
haps, by the presence of small calculi of phosphate of lime. 
Blood was probably effused in consequence, and remained in the 
infundibula and pelvis, failing to be washed down the ureter in 
consequence of the suppression of the flow of urine. This 
blood, hardening, would form the calculi which were discovered. 
After the abatement of the supposed inflammatory action, de- 
generative processes would supervene and lead to the remarkable 
atrophy and change which the altered kidney presented. The 
duties of this wasted organ would be thrown upon the other 
kidney; but, as the system was much wasted by disease, no 
increase in she resulted. 

" Only a very imperfect history of the patient could be ob- 
tained, he being very exhausted when he came into hospital. 
Since his death, inquiries have been made for information, but 
with little success. He was fifty-two years old, and by trade a 
painter. He had been ill with cough two years, and his feet 
and legs became cedematous only two weeks previous to his 
decease. No information could be obtained respecting his 
having suffered from calculi in the bladder or from hfematuria; 
but it is right to mention that no member of the family of tho 
deceased could be found." 

Fatty Concretions. — Specimens of urine which contain 
large lumps of hard, fatty matter will sometimes be brought for 
examination. Quite lately I have seen two such specimens, 
which were said to be cases in which concrete fatty matter had 
been passed in the urine. In these, however, the fat was ordi- 
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lary suet, as was proved by the presence of the fat vesicle, 
white and yellow fibrous tissue, and fragments of vessels. Three 
pieces of suet, it was afterwards ascertained, had been intro- 
duced by the patient. 



Oxalate of Lime Calculi. — I have seen an oxalate of lime 
calculus not larger than the sin of an inch, and have traced 
the formation of such a stone through the several stages of 
aggregation. I believe that the dumb-bell crystals formed in 
the kidney, in the first place, become aggregated together, 
forming small collections, crystalline matter is then deposited 
in the interstices, and gradually a microscopic calculus results. 
Microscopic oxalate of lime calculi are represented in Figs. 97, 
98, loi. Pi. VIII, " 100 Urinary Deposits." 

Microscopic calculi may remain for some time in the kidney, 
and slowly increase until they form the concretions known as 
the hemp-seed calculi. Not unfrequently a number of them are 
formed in the kidney and pass down the ureter one after the 
other at varying intervals of time. Sometimes one becomes 
impacted, and gives rise to the most serious and distressing 
symptoms. Having arrived at the bladder, the slow deposition 
■of the oxalate may continue, or layers of uric acid or phosphate 
may be deposited, according to the state of the urine. 

In cases where the oxalate increases, the surface becomes 
tuberculated, in consequence of the irregular deposition of the 
salt ; the color varies from a pale brown to a'dark brown purple. 
When these have increased to the siie of a nut or larger they 
are often called mulberry calculi. Such stones often attain a 
large size. They are very heavy and hard. On section, the 
laminje are well seen, and it is often noticed that the calculous 
matter has been deposited most unequally. 

Occasionally the oxalate of Urae is deposited almost colorless 
and crystalline. Dr. Prout figures one of these calculi. I have 
a beautiful specimen, which was given me by Dr. Gibb, and was 
obtained from the horse. Large octahedral cryslab of oxalate 
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of lime can be seen all over the surface. The large hemp-seed 
calculi, which are white on the surface, also exhibit numerous 
beautiful crystals, although they are smaller than those referred 
to in the last specimeo. 

Occasiooally, in post-fneriem examinations, we are somewhat 
surprised to find these slowly increasing calculi in the kidney, 
although the patient never suffered from the slightest symptom 
during life. I have an oxalate of lime calculus the size of an 
almond, which I found very firmly fixed in one of the ureters of 
a man who died of an acute malady. Although its surface is 
rongh, and it is half an inch in diameter, it seems to have caused 
scarcely any uneasiness, and there was no suspicion of its exist- 
ence before 'the patient died. 

Mr. McCormick sent me the following history of a case of a 
large mulberry calculus removed from a patient by Mr. James 
Ceely, of Aylesbury. It is not a little remarkable that this 
rough calculus, weighing twelve drachms, should have been 
present without causing great pain and uneasiness : " At the age 
of fifteen years the patient (now forty-five) suffered from pain in 
the hypogastric region, extending along the urethra to the glans 
penis. At intervals during the succeeding twelve months the 
pain was very violent, and was at each attack followed by the 
evacuation of bloody urine. Occasionally since then he expe- 
rienced pain in these situations, while taking horse exercise, or 
during unusual exertion, but never to any great extent, and he ■was 
never compelled to seek advice. With these exceptions his gen- 
eral health, although delicate, had been good until June (1858), 
when he had an accession of symptoms resembling those men- 
tioned, but greatly aggravated. The urine, in addition to 
blood, contained ' gravel.' At this time he consulted Mr. Rey- 
nolds, of Thame, who detected a vesical calculus, and on the 
20th September, Mr. J. H. Ceely performed the lateral opera- 
lion and removed a rough, irregular, mulberry calculus, weighing 
twelve drachms. During the first ten days subsequent to the 
operation, the urine contained considerable quantities of pus and 
blood, after which time all abnormal characters disappeared, and 
the patient was discharged from the Bucks Infirmary, perfectly 
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well, on the 8th of October, and had suffered little pain or in- 
convenience. This patient had enjoyed excellent general health 
during a period of twenty-nine years, notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of a calculus probably during the whole period." 

A calculus of very curious shape, the nucleus of which consisted 
of oxalate of lime, is described by Mr. Price in the eleventh 
volume of the "Transactions of the Pathological Society," 
Mr. Price removed fourteen calculi from the bladder of an old 
man, by the lateral operation of lithotomy. Two of the calculi 
were peculiar in possessing several spine-like projections. The 
largest of these was about the size of a chestnut, and from its 
surface projected from eight to ten spines, two of which were 
upward of half an inch in length. Surrounding the oxalate of 
lime nucleus were several layers of uric acid and urates, with 
some earthy phosphate. The spines were formed of the latter 
salts alone, and there was no projection of tlie oxalate of lime 
nucleus into them. The cause of their peculiar shape could not 
be ascertained. The stone was not in any pouch in the blad- 
der, but was free in its cavity, atid the absence of any spines 
projecting from the nucleus militates against the idea of the 
peculiar form having been given to it while in the kidney. No 
post-mortem was allowed. It seems possible that the formation 
of the spines might have depended upon the more rapid deposi- 
tion of calculous matter on those parts opposite to the intervals 
between the smaller calculi, than over the part of (he surface in 
immediate contact with them, as only the two largest calculi 
exhibited this peculiarity. 

Calculi in Patients who have had Cholera. — The circumstances 
under which oxalate of lime is deposited in the form of the 
dumb-bell crystals have already been alluded to. It is interest- 
ing to find that both Drs. Prout and Klelzinsky have noticed 
deposits of oxalate of lime in patients who had had cholera, in 
which disease the fluids are in a high state of concentration. In 
two cases of this disease dumb-bells of oxalate of lime were found 
in the urine by myself, Dr, Prout also alludes to the frequency 
of cases of calculous disease in those who had suffered from 
cholera. These are importanCs facts in favor of the view I en- 
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tertain with reference to the formation of the nucleus of the 
calculus, which I have, in fact, shown to be in many cases a 
microscopic calculus, I have found numerous dumb-bell crys- 
tals and collections of these impacted in the uriniferoiis lubes of 
patients who have died^of cholera. The remarkable concentra- 
tion of the fluids which occurs in this disease is no doubt very 
favorable to the deposition of a substance so slightly soluble as 
oxalate of lime, in a solid form. 

Passage of Oxalali of Lime Calculi from the Kiilney. — Oxalate 
of lime calculi often give rise to extreme pain when impacted in 
the kidney, and while passing down the ureter, or lodged in the 
bladder. In the kidney the pain is often of the most violent 
character, and frequently the patient suffers from many attacks 
before the stone is dislodged. Very frequently hemorrhage 
occurs, and sometimes inflammation is excited, which terminates 
in the suppuration of the tissues contiguous to the stone. On 
the other hand, as already remarked, calculi may pass without 
giving rise to the least inconvenience; indeed, I have kno#a 
many instances where a calculus has been for years impacted in 
the kidney, and has at last passed down the ureter without the 
patient having been aware of its passage. 

Calculi composed of Karthy Phosphate. — Both phos- 
phate of lime and ammuniaco-magnesian phosphate enter into 
the composition of calculi. Dr. Prout showed that the phos- 
phates were very often deposited upon other calculi, while there 
were very few instances in which uric acid, urate, or oxalate of 
lime, was deposited upon the phosphate. These two earthy 
salts enter into the composition of ^\z fusible calculus ; its degree 
of fusibility varying according to the proportion of triple phos- 
phate present. The latter substance is easily fused in the blow- 
pipe flame, while the phosphate of lime is quite infusible. 

When the calculus contains but a mere trace of triple phos- 
phate its structure is dense and even, it is heavy, and its surface 
is smooth and polished; but large calculi of this kind are ex- 
ceedingly rare. A small quantity of triple phosphate is almost 
always present in the large calculi. Portions of the lamiuEe of 
these calculi are easily broken ofl". Phosphate of lime calculi 
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are often found in the kidney. In some cases the whole of the 
pelvis is filled with them, varying in size and shape, and mixed 
with a considerable quantity of pulverulent matter, like fine 
sand. Each particle of this is found, upon microscopical ex- 
amination, to consist of a minute calculus, containing a certain 
quantity of organic matter, probably mucns and disintegrated 
epithelium, for its nucleus. Occasionally a phosphatic calculus, 
lodged in the pelvis of the kidney, gradually increases until a 
large mass is formed by the deposition of earthy salts, layer after 
layer, the whole pelvis of the kidney being occupied by it, while 
its prolongations extend into the infundibula and calyces. 

The calculus, which consists almost entirely of triple phosphate, 
has a very porous structure ; it is light, easily broken down by 
pressure, and perfectly white. Its surface is rough, and large 
crystals of triple phosphate can often be discerned upon the sur- 
face with an ordinary lens. 

Mr. Charles Hawkins sent me several small calculi which had 
been passed by a patient, to the very large number of 600, in a 
fortnight or three weeks. They were all about the size of a small 
pea. The surface exhibited several flattened sides, evidently 
caused by so many lying in juxta|)osition. They looked very 
like small biliary calculi which had been packed together in the 
gal! bladder. The matter of which they were composed con- 
sisted of phosphate of lime and am raoniaco- magnesium phos- 
phate, with a considerable quantity of organic matter. Although 
these calculi were, in many respects, like prostatic calculi, it is 
almost certain that they came from the pelvis of one kidney. 

Carbonate of Lime Calculi, though common among herbi- 
vorous animals, have rarely been met with in man. They are 
friable, and sometimes perfectly white. Mr. Smith has described 
some which are very like the mulberry calculi ("Med.-Chir. 
Trans ," Vol. IX, p. 14). There are specimens of this form 
in the Oxford Museum, among Mr. Hitchings' collection, but, 
unfortunately, no history is attached to them. Dr. Thudichum 
states that he has examined prostatic concretions which consisted 
almost entirely of carbonate of lime. A small quantity of car- 
bonate of lime is usually deposited with the earthy phosphates. 
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This calculus effervesces freely when exposed to the action of 
acids previous to incineralion ; white oxalate of lime yields car- 
bonate only after having been exposed to a red heat. 

M'r. Wagstaffe showed, at the Pathological Society, December 
17, 1867, a specimen of renal calculus consisting almost entirely 
of carbonate of lime, removed from a patient aged forty-two, 
who was admitted into St. Thomas's Hospital with heart disease, 
and died thirteen days after admission. The urtne was slightly 
albuminous, but otherwise healthy. At Wie posl-morlem examina- 
tion, besides atheroma of the aortic valves and aorta, with hyper- 
trophy and dilatation of. the left side of the heart, the upper 
half of the right kidney was found greatly dilated ; and the 
pelvis contained a large calculus, which branched very freely 
into the calyces. There were also several loose rounded calculi, 
and a quantity of fine calculus grit. The minute structure of 
the kidney appeared healthy under the microscope. The main 
part of the calculus was lying in the pelvis, and appeared exactly 
like uric acid. The small, loose, rounded calculi were of about 
the size of peas, white, laminated, smooth and hard. A fine, 
dry, soft, opaque white powder, very much resembling phosphate 
of lime, was also present. The small calculous grit, when ex- 
amined under the microscope, resembled diminutive uric acid 
calculi. On examining each of these separately and with great 
care, it was found that carbonate of lime formed the almost sole 
constituent, a small trace of triple phosphate being discernible. 
Mr. Wagstaffe did not know of any specimen in which carbon- 
ate of lime was proved to be the constituent of a renal calculus, 
but he was inclined to think it not so uncommon a form of de-' 
posit as represented. 

Prostatic Calculi. — These calculi vary very much in size. 
The small ones are roundish, but often the sides are more or less 
flattened when many have been lying in apposition. Small 
prostatic calculi are represented in "100 Urinary Deposits," 
PI. Vlll, Fig. 104. They are generally hard and white, like 
porcelain or alabaster, but occasionally have a soft, porous struc- 
ture. The surface is generally perfectly smooth. They consist 
of organic material, with phosphate of lime and a trace of car- 
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but it is seldom that triple phosphate is to be detected. 
The earthy matter may vary from 50 to 90 per cent. 

These calculi are formed in the follicles of the prostate gland, 
and commence as minule, very transparent concretions, com- 
posed principally of albuminoid matter, and which contain 
scarcely any hard, calcareous material, and at this early period 
of their formation, therefore, are not entitled to the name of 
calculi. Microscopic concretions have been detected in the 
follicles of the prostate during the periods of youth and early 
manhood by Sir H. Thompson, who states that he found them 
. io every one of a series of fifty prostates which he subjected to 
■ ■examination. In old age, as is well known, they are often found 
I of considerable size. When small, they do not give rise to any 
iymptonis, but they may increase in size and number, and cause 
the greatest inconvenience and distress. 
In sections of the prostate which I have made from a man of 
hlbout forty years of age, who died from pneumonia, the various 
tages of growth through which these concretions passed were 
jrell illustrated. The specimen has been preserved in. glycerine 
r to increase its transparency. Each follicle of Ihe 
gland is seen to be occupied by many small, roundish bodies, 
and a considerable number of epithelial particles. Many of the 
follicles are distended by a number of transparent microscopic 
XJDcrctions, varying from a pale yellow color to a dark reddish- 
brown. Some of the smallest are not more than the one two- 
Aousandth of an inch in diameter, and yet these are seen to be 
imposed of several concentrii: layers. In the centre of almost 
1 the concretions no one can fail to notice a quantity of 
tninute globules, and in some, one or more roundish cells may 
be distinctly seen. These, in fact, constitute the "nucleus" of 
the concretion. The concretions under consideration up to an 
advanced period of their growth, consist almost entirely of 
matter, which resists the action of a moderately strong 
(olution of potash and acetic acid, It is a firm, transparent, 
Wbuminoid material, which, in its chemical characters, agrees 
[1 the substance of which the outer part of the cell is com- 
sed. The walls of hydatid cysts, and some of the elastic 
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albuminoid concretions occasionally found in the periloneal 
cavity, and in other situations, are composed of a substance 
closely allied to this. These bodies, I believe, are formed by 
the slow deposition of albuminous matter round a nucleus con- 
sisting principally of epithelial cells and debris. The material 
which is deposited in successive layers has probably been formed 
by the cells of the gland, and is of nearly the same composition 
as the matter of which the outer part of the cells themselves 
consists. It is sometimes colorless, but more commonly of a 
yellowish .tint, and sometimes reddish. A small concretion 
having been once formed, new matter is deposited upon it, and 
gradually becomes hardened by the absorption of its fluid 
constituents. 

Up to this period of its formation there is very little earthy 
matter in the concretion, but gradually a change takes place, 
and granules of phosphate of lime are precipitated in the sub- 
stance of the transparent organic matter, This change having 
commenced, the further deposition of calcareous matter goes on. 
The particles already formed increase, more phosphate being 
precipitated from the surrounding fluid in which it was held in 
solution. As the concretion enlarges, the proportion of phos- 
phatic salts to the organic matter becomes greater, and a /roj- 
tafU calculus at last results. The calculus may attain a very 
large size, and may even extend forward, into the urethra, and 
backward, into the bladder. 

The characters of these concretions are well described by 
Sir Henry Thompson, whose remarks are illustrated by careful 
drawings ("The Enlarged Prostate," Pis. IV and V). Sir 
Henry Thompson thinks that the concretions are first formed 
by the coalescence of the small yellow bodies or granules, which 
afterward coalesce and form a larger mass. Professor Quekett 
considered that they commenced by a deposit of earthy matter 
in the secreting cells of the gland, while Dr, Handfield Jones 
believed that the concretions originated in a vesicle, which in- 
creased by endogenous growth. In various parts of many sec- 
tions of the prostate gland which I have prepared, concretions, 
the nucleus of which appears to consist of granular matter, may 
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be observed. There are others in which concentric layers may- 
be traced quite to a central point or granule. Some have a per- 
fectly transparent centre. And not a few exist in which the 
nucleus is composed of small, granular cells, varying in number 
from one to twenty, or more. The so-called nucleus of the cal- 
culi is not of uniform structure and composition, but it is differ-l 
ent in different specimens. 

If, when the urine is alkaline, any particles of solid matter, 
either epithelial cells or grit, or crystals of any kind be present, 
they soon become encrusted. Sometimes solid bodies of various 
kinds have been introduced from without, and now and then 
instruments used in the course of surgical examination or opera- 
tion have broken, or pieces of them have been left behind in 
the bladder, or particles of solid matter accidentally attached 
to them, such as particles of sand or other foreign matter, have 
been detached when the instruments were withdrawn. In these 
cases the foreign substance, whatever its nature, and however 
minute it may be, usually becomes covered by phosphate, which 
is deposited, layer after layer, until a considerable thickness is 
attained, and what is practically a stone — it may be of consider- 
able size — is at last formed, which possibly can be removed only 
by the operation of lithotomy, because some of the foreign 
bodies around which calculous matter has been deposited are 
not to be crushed. Some very remarkable stones of the kind 
alluded to will be found in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

On the Origin and Formation of Urinary Calculi. — This sub- 
ject has been already referred to incidentally. Whenever there 
is a tendency to the precipitation of any of the slightly soluble 
constituents of the urine in an insoluble form before the urine 
has left the organism, in the uriniferous tubes, in the pelvis of 
the kidney, or in the bladder, one of the conditions most essen- 
tial to the formation of calculus is present; or, if an unusual 
quantity of any such substance should be formed, so that the 
urine contains a stronger solution of it than in health, very 
slight changes will lead to its deposition before the urine has 
left the bladder, and thus an insoluble deposit will result. 
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Each little mass of deposit, a few grains of urate, or a crystal 
of triple phosphate or uric acid, may form a nucleus, around 
which new matter will collect. As a general rule, however, the 
deposit escapes with the urine. Often it would appear that 
on the surface, and in the interatices, of rough stones more 
especially, small quantities of urine are retained, and prevented 
frora mixing with the genera! mass. Chemical changes soon 
occur, the immediate result of which is the further precipitation 
of insoluble material. If the urine alters in its character from 
time to time, different substances may be deposited ; thus oxalate 
of lime may form the nucleus of the calculus ; and, after this has 
reached a certain size, the deposition of the oxalate may give 
place to that of uric acid. Again, the precipitation of this sub- 
stance may cease, and several successive layers of phosphate may 
afterward be formed. In some calculi these layers alternate in 
a very remarkable manner. 

But the most interesting part of the whole process is the 
■formation of the nucleus of the stone, and it is most important 
that we should study this part of the question very carefully, for 
if we could ascertain the existence of calculi at a very early 
period of their formation, we could in many cases, no doubt, effect 
their expulsion before they attained a size too large to pass down 
the uriniferous tubes where they were formed, and thus distress- 
ing, and in but too many cases very prolonged, suffering would be 
prevented, all contingent accidents avoided, and perhaps the 
necessity for a severe operation removed. 

Any solid matter may form the nucleus of a calculous concre- 
tion. Inspissated mucus from any part of the urinary organs — 
crystals which have been deposited frora the urine during its 
formation — cells of epithelium — ova of entozoa — pieces of fibrine 
and small clots of blood — and, lastly, foreign bodies which have 
been introduced from without, such as peas, portions of slate 
pencil, or tobacco pipe, pins and needles, pieces of thread, hair, 
and silk, and other substances which have been occasionally 
forced into the bladder by silly persons. Pieces of a catheter 
and of a bougie have also been found in the centre of a stone. 
See preparations in the Museam of the Royal College of Sur- 
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Ijeons. My friend, Mr. Charles Hawkins, gave me, a short time 
ago, some very curious concretions. They were about half an 
incli in length, and about the tenth of an inch in diameter. 
The surface was rough. They were of a whitish color, and the 
calcareous matter of which they consisted was composed of triple 
phosphate and phosphate of lime. Upon breaking several, with 
care, pieces of an undoubted hair were found in the centre. The 

I patient from whom they were obtained suffered from an ovarian 
cyst, which had opened into the bladder. These concretions 
were, in fact, composed of earthy phosphates, which had been 
deposited from the urine upon the hairs which had been formed 
in the ovarian tumor, and had passed into the bladder. Hair 
and teeth, as is well known, are not unfrequently developed in 
ovarian tumors. 
Large calculi are often formed by the aggregation of very 
small ones, just as a microscopic calculus may be formed by the 
aggregation of microscopic dumb-bells. Mr. Haynes Walton 
showed me a calculus of an oval form and whitish color, with a 
very smooth external surface, about an inch and a half long by 
an inch wide, which he had removed from the urethra, directly 
behind the scrotum, of a gentleman of eighty years of age. It 
had been impacted in this situation for years. There was dis- 
tinct evidence of the presence of this calculus fifty years before 
it was removed ! On making a section, no concretic layers nor 
central nucleus were seen, but, upon examination with a low 
power, sections of very small calculi were observed in every part 
of the cut surface. In each of these a central nucleus and several 
concentric lines were clearly distinguishable. The small calculi 
were connected together by a certain quantity of a whitish 
matter, probably consisting of phosphate of lime and triple 
phosphate. 

The Formation of Microscopic Calculi. — ^Microscopic ' 
calculi are often formed in the same way, by the aggregation of 
excessively minute particles. Far some time I have had my 
attention very forcibly directed to the formation of the nucleus 
of urinary calculi, in consequence of having met with many 
specimens of microscopic calculi of various kinds in different I 
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specimens of urine. It is not uncommon to find microscopic 
uric acid calculi — aggregations consisting of uric acid crystals, 
which, if retained, would receive deposits of fresh material on 
the outside, until the small calculi, familiar to all observers, and 
varying in size from a mustard seed to thai of a pea, or larger, 
were formed. Microscopic calculi of phosphate of lime are by 
no means uncommon, and I have found them in the kidney in 
several instances. In some cases, as is well known, renal phos- 
phatic calculi grow to an enormous size, and occupy the entire 
pelvis, leading, in some instances, to the destruction of the se- 
creting structure of the kidney. 

But it is in the uriniferous lubes themselves that the nucleus of 
the great majority of urinary calculi, be their general components 
what they may, is formed. Here is produced that microscopic 
granule which is the solid around which the further aggregation 
of hard calculous material takes place. Many microscopic 
calculi are composed of crystalline matter which is prevented 
from assuming its ordinary crystalline form by the organic 
matters, most iikely viscid mucus, in which the crystalline ma- 
terial is deposited, and by which, as shown by Mr. Rainey, it 
was caused to assume a spherical, oval, or some allied form, 
instead of exhibiting its usual sharp and well-defined angles and 
faces. 

Until a few years since, I had never had an opportunity of 
watching the formation of calculi composed of oxalate of lime. 
The nucleus of these calculi does not consist of mucus or epi- 
thelium, as in the phosphatlc calculus, but is of the same compo- 
sition as the exterior. Figs. 97, g8, lor, " 100 Urinary 
Deposits," PI, VIII, represent dumb-bell crystals. In the two 
first figures are small masses of dumb-bells, hundreds of such 
collections having been found in a single specimen of urine. 
Although each mass is seen to consist of a number of distinct 
cr)-stals, these are firmly attached, so that the whole mass could 
be rolled over and over without the individual crystals being 
separated from one another. 

Such collections I have many times seen in the uriniferous 
tubes in kidneys obtained from post-mortem examinations. 
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There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the precise seat of for- 
mation of these bodies. I have seen such in the kidney of the 
fcetus, and have detected dumb-bells in the urine of children 
under two years of age. Gradually the interstices between indi- 
vidual dumb-bell crystals become filled up, and at the same time 
a few of the larger crystals increase in size, at the expense of (he 
smaller ones. At length a small crystalline mass, of an oval 
form, results, which clearly consists of a microscopic mulberry 
calculus, two of which have been figured in " Kidney Diseases, 
Urinary Deposits and Calculous Disorders." If retained, the 
calculus will gradually increase in size. When such calculi 
reach the pelvis of the kidney, a few sometimes increase gradu- 
ally by the deposition of oxalate of lime upon their exterior; 
while, no doubt, the greater number escape with the urine, and 
give no trouble. Such smalt bodies would easily become en- 
tangled in the mucus of the raucous membrane, and might 
remain in the pelvis of the kidney without exciting any disturb- 
ance until they had grown so Large as to cause considerable 
inconvenience. If some of them passed down the ureter into 
the bladder, and hapfiened to be retained for some time in this 
viscus, in a case where the urine contained much oxalate, they 
might increase in size until a mass too large to escape by the 
urethra had been formed. It is, therefore, of great importance 
that cases in which these dumb-bell crystals are found in the 
urinary deposit should be very carefully watched. 

As I have before stated, many small uric acid calculi, which 
appear to be composed entirely of this substance, will be found, 
tipon careful examination, to have a nucleus consisting of oxalate 
of lime, and not unfrequently weli-defined dumb-bell crystals 
may be obtained after the uric acid has been dissolved by liqtior 
polasste. These are insoluble in potash and also in acetic acid. 
From analyses I have made, I have been led to conclude that 
the dumb-bell crystals almost invariably form the nucleus around 
'bich the uric acid is deposited, I have not delected oxalate 
lime in the centre of the small renal calculi composed of 
tosphate of lime. The phosphate is probably usually deposited 
lund masses of epithelium or in and upon pieces of mucus. 
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Frequency of Occurrence of different kinds of Cal- 
culi.^ — It is often very difficult lo ascertain why certain varieties 
of calculi should be found in greater proportion in some parts 
of the country than in others. The question is one of great 
interest in connection with the consideration of conditions 
under which the formation of urinary calculi occurs. 

In the collection of calculi at Guy's Hospital, the proportion 
composed of phosphate of lime is as i : 29 ; at Bartholomew's 
as I : 38^ ; while in Norwich it is as i ; 132^ ; and in Bristol 
as 1 : 155. Of 230 pure uric acid calculi in different hospitals 
in England and on tht continent, as many as 164 are contained 
in the Norwich collection. (Sec the tables in the appendix to 
Dr. Front's work on "Stomach and Urinary Diseases.") In 
the collection of urinary calculi in the museum of Guy's Hos- 
pital, it appears, from the statement of Dr. Golding Bird, that 
out of 208 calculi the nucifus consisted of uric acid in 127, of 
oxalate of lime in 47, of phosphates in 22, and of cystine in n ; 
or, of uric acid in 60 per cent., of oxalate of lime in 22 per 
cent., of phosphates in 10 per cent., and of cystine in 5 per 
cent. These figures are somewhat different from those given 
by Dr. Golding Bird, because I have thought it more correct to 
reckon in this calculation 142 calculi which were obtained from 
one individual, as one. 

Dr. Carter's observations on the composition of the calculi in 
the Grant Medical College, Bombay, proved that very few nuclei 
were composed of uric acid, while a large number consisted of 
oxalate of lime. The following table from Dr. Carter's paper 
shows the percentage of calculi in India and in England entirely 
composed of uric acid, urate of ammonia and oxalate of lime: 
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The following are the conclusions to which Dr. Carter has 
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been led : " i. That in the Bombay Presidency, the proportion 
of caloili having oxalate of lime for their nucleus, or wholly 
composed of it, is about twice as great as in England, taking 
for comparison certain standard collections there. 2. That the 
proportion of calcuH having uric acid or a urate for their 
nucleus or entire substance, is considerably less in India than in 
England ; in the former, urate of ammonia calculi are some- 
what more frequent than uric acid calculi ; the opposite is the 
case in England. 3. That the number of calculi wholly com- 
posed of earthy phosphates, or having them for a nucleus, is 
proportionately much fewer in India than in England, the dif- 
ference being chiefly owing to the rarity of the mixed phos- 
phate in the former." ("An iVccoimt of the Calculi contained 
in the Grant Medical College Museum, with some Genera! Re- 
marks on Calculi in India." By H. V. Carter, m.d., London, 
Assistant- Surgeon, Acting Curator of the Museum, August, 
I8S9.) 

Formation of a Calculus composed of Phosphate, 
Uric Acid and Oxalate of Lime. — It is important to bear 
in mind that the central part of the calculus which is visible to 
the unaided eye, and which is spoken of as the nucleus, may 
have a real nucleus which is nnicroscopic, and of a different 
composition to the material which immediately surrounds it. I 
have shown that the nucleus of many a calculus which apparently 
consists of uric acid, is really composed of oxalate of lime. A 
phosphatic calculus may have a nucleus of uric acid about the 
size of an almond, while the latter contains in its centre a smaller 
nucleus, consisting of oxalate, which can only be demonstrated 
by microscopic observation. Now the history of the formation 
of this is, probably, as follows: A number of dumb-bell crys- 
tals of oxalate of lime, formed in the uriniferous tubes, become 
aggregated together, and around this small mass uric acid is de- 
posited as it lies in the tubes or in the pelvis of the kidney. The 
Btone passes down the ureter into the bladder, where the phos- 
phate is deposited around it, and where the calculus attains its 
present size. Now, the deposition of the phosphatic salts on the 
uric acid is not more dependent on the presence of the latter 
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than the precipiialion of the uric acid was cotisequent upon the 
presence of the oxalate. In all probability neither the phosphate 
nor the uric acid would have been precipitated had not the 
oxalate been present in the first instance. It is not too much to 
say that, if the latter had not remained for some time in the 
uriniferous tubes, and gradually increased in size, no calculus 
would have been formed in the present case; if, therefore, the 
collection of dumb-bell crystals had been washed out of the 
kidney by diluents, soon after its formation, the further pre- 
cipitation of calculous matter, there is good reason for thinking, 
would have been entirely prevented, 



In considering the general points of impwrtance with reference 
to the diet and regimen in the case of those who suffer from a 
tendency to the formation of urinary calculus, and those who, 
having already formed stones, are most anxious to avoid the 
production of more, I may limit the discussion to uric acid and 
oxalate of Hnie, for not only are these (he most common forms 
of calculi that we meet with, but they form the nuclei of most. 
Although the uric acid calculus is much more common than the 
oxalate of lime, it must be borne in mind that oxalate of lime 
usually forms the insoluble nucleus around which uric acid is 
deposited, and there is no doubt that, in many cases, if the 
formation of oxalate of lime could have been prevented, many 
a uric acid calculus that brings misery to its producer would not 
have been formed. 

I have already adverted to the importance of increasing the 
quantity of fluid taken by persons who suffer from certain 
varieties of urinary deposits. This principle has been fully re- 
cognized by Prout and many practical physicians who have had 
experience in treating cases of this class, and it has been found 
to be the proper treatment by many who had no knowledge 
concerning the way in which relief might be brought about. 
The remedy, perhaps from its very simplicity, has certainly not 
received the attention at the hands of many practitioners that 
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it deserves. Certain conditions of the system are determined 
or modified by the dilution of the blood, and many of the 
chemical decompositions going on are promoted by an increase 
in the quantity of fluid. Some changes will not take place 
unless the solutions of the substances be very dilute. Many 
comparatively insoluble matters are slowly dissolved away by the 
frequent renewal of the fluid in contact with them. A substance 
so very slightly soluble as silica is capable of being dissolved in 
water; and it is from a solution containing so slight a trace that 
the substance can only be detected at all by operating upon very 
large quantities, that the whole of the silicious matter conlritiuting 
in so important a degree to give firmness to the stems of many 
of the grasses, is deposited. The amount of water that must 
pass through the tissues of the plant during its growth and give 
up its silicious matter, must be enormous, since the quantity dis- 
solved in each pint of fluid taken up by the roots is so very 
small. 

By causing much liquid to traverse the tissues of a living 
animal, comparatively insoluble substances will be washed out; 
while, on the other hand, if little fluid, especially if it contains 
a considerable proportion of solid matter dissolved in it, per- 
meates the tissues, the state of things will be favorable rather to 
increased deposition than to the solution and removal of matters 
already deposited. It is doubtful if that abundant deposition 
of urate of soda which is from time to time met with in almost 
all parts of the body, in certain cases of gout, would have oc- 
curred at all, if the fluids had been constantly maintained in a 
proper stale of dilution. When such crystals have been formed, 
; may endeavor to remove them, and to prevent further de- 
position by maintaining the fluids of the body for some time in 
I a state of dilution, and by increasing the solvent properties of 
n for the urate by giving frequently-repeated small doses 
[. of alkali. 

Patients who have passed renal calculi, or who have suffered 
I from symptoms indicating their presence, will do well lo get 
T into the habit of taking a suflicient quantity of fluid during each 
I period of twenty-four hours. It is not possible to state what is 
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Ihe proper quantitj-. In health not only should the proportion 
of liquid vary with the quantity of food taken, but the amount 
should be greater in hot than in cold weather. More should be 
taken when the person takes very considerable exercise than 
when he is quiet. Those who ride long distances on bicycle or 
tricycle require considerable quantities of fluid. Free perspira- 
tion causes all the tissues to be quickly permeated by fluid, and 
it might be fairly argued that if in hot climates the tissues are 
not' too freely bathed by fresh quantities of fluid, it must be 
certain that in cold and temperate climates, where the action of 
the skin is reduced to a minimum, this washing out and removal 
of slightly insoluble substances must be very imperfectly per- 
formed, and we have at once an explanation of the frequency 
of cases of gout and other conditions depending upon the 
accumulation in the interstices of the tissues of imperfectly 
soluble substances which impede their action and occasion 
degenerative changes which result in irremediable damage and 
disease, by which life is cut short at a comparatively early age. 

Other things being equal, those who habitually take large 
quantities of liquid in proportion to the food they consume will 
be less likely to be the subjects of calculous disorders than those 
who take comparatively little. It is advantageous for everyone, 
now and then, to take from thjee to four pints or more of water 
in the four and twenty hours, in order that his tissues may be 
washed out from time to time, and his uriniferous tubes Rushed. 
In this way that concentration of the fluids which favors the 
production of gravel and the formation of calculus is pre- 
vented. 

Even in health it is important to regulate the amount of 
liquid according to the solid matter of the diet. Many object 
to take much fluid. They are not thirsty. Liquid, they say, 
blows them out. They detest water, milk, lemonade, and all 
the beverages which contain no ingredients more deleterious 
than those present in good water. They will appeal to the 
directions of high medical authorities, to the dietaries which 
have been arranged after the fullest consideration, to the expe- 
rience of thousands, to their own feelings, against the advice 
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given them to considerably increase the quantity of liquid they 
consume. But although you raay find it impossible to persuade 
ihem to increase the liquid to three or four pints daily for a 
month or two, you may get them to submit to the regime of a 
German bath, where they will imbibe a larger quantity of fluid 
than you have advised them to Cake. 

That a large quantity of liquid disagrees with many persons 
is certain, but nevertheless those who are the subjects of rheuma- 
tism or gout, or of uric acid deposits, or of calculous formations, 
will do weU to gradually bring themselves to the habit of taking 
considerable quantities of fluid, though they may find at first 
that the new practice does not suit them. Such persons, taking 
freely of liquid will require less food, and will gain in health 
thereby, as well as from the free dilution of the intertextural 
fluids and the consequent assistance afforded to the free action 
of the secreting organs in every part of the body. A wide- 
spread prejudice against the imbibition of liquid has been fos- 
tered by bad argimients, and by tlie fear of introducing disease- 
germs into tlie organism. This latter danger can always be 
guarded against by simply having all water used for drinking 
boiled for a quarter of an hour or longer and allowed to become 
cold in a clean pitcher before ic is taken. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, there 
is no doubt that in the cases we are considering the most im- 
portant part of the treatment — and that for which no alternative 
or substitute can be found — is the administration of plenty of 
water — boiled water, toast -and- water, mineral waters, lemonade, 
effervescing citrate of magnesia (potash"), or soda, tea, weak 
coffee, or cocoa, barley-water, linseed-tea — as may be preferred ; 
but water, to the amount of at least two pints during each 
period of twenty-four hours, should be taken by those who have 
exhibited tendencies to the frequent deposition of the imper- 
fectly soluble constituents of the urine or to the formation of 
actual calculi ; neither beer nor wine — however diluted — ^will 
do ; spirits will do harm, even if diluted with very considerable 
quantities of water — unless the patient is restricted to very small 
quantities, say from one to two ounces only. 
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We are, perhaps, too apt, in many chronic cases, to put 
invalids upon a plan of treatment for only a few days or weeks; 
and our patients are often unreasonable enough to expect that 
the remedies we prescribe will remove, in a week, matter which 
has been slowly accumulating, perhaps, for years, [t is difficult 
to impress upon those who suffer the immense importance of 
allowing time for the beneficial operation of the therapeutic 
system to which they are subjected. 

Little benefit can result from adopting a special diet and 
medicinal system for a month or even a few months, in cases 
where the derangements to be counteracted have persisted for 
years, and the tendency to the formation of the deposit in 
abnormal quantity has been transmitted perhaps through several 
generations. It is chronic cases of the kind under considera- 
tion which receive such real benefit from the comparatively 
prolonged course to which they are subjected in a German bath 
or hydropathic establishment ; and it too often happens that, in 
endeavoring to perform quickly, by remedies, that which it is 
only possible to effect by giving large quantities of fluid during 
a considerable period of time, we disappoint ourselves and our 
patients. Esercise, when it can be taken, is of the utmost 
importance. Hot baths, Turkish baths, etc., are beneficial, 
because they promote sweating and excite thirst. Thus more 
fluid is ingested, which is soon got rid of by various emunc- 
tories, and carries out with it insoluble substances. The fluid 
which is removed is soon repla.ced by a fresh quantity. In the 
frequent repetition of these processes from time to time a vast 
quantity of fluid is made to pass through the body, with the 
most beneficial results. 

We seldom find difficulty in prevailing on patients to take 
Seltzer, Vichy, or other alkaline waters daily, or a few doses of 
the effervescing citrate of magnesia now sold so largely, al- 
though it would be useless ta recommend them to tike pure 
water. They may take the waters with their wine at dinner, 
the last thing at night, and in some cases it is desirable that the 
patient should take the water the first thing in the morning. 
People who live well every day, or rather too well, will find 
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great advantage from continuing this plan, and now and then 
taking small doses of alkalies. It is quite superfluous for me to 
enter into the minute details applicable to individual cases; but 
I cannot too strongly recommend a careful inquiry into (he 
general mode of life of patients of this class; for permanent 
relief may be afforded if we can but convince them of the 
importance of constantly attending to simple rules based on the 
principles to which I have directed attention. 

We must not forget, in the treatment of cases of renal calcu- 
lus, the very great importauce o-f keeping the patient's general 
health as good as possible. Many forms of chronic disease 
cause suffering in proportion to the degree of weakness which 
prevails, and a pain easily borne and, perhaps, scarcely to be 
noticed when the patient is well, becomes of a most severe char- 
acter if his health fails. The very remedies we employ to miti- 
gate his suff'ering too often disturb his digestive organs, and 
though for a time a little relief is given, little or no real advan- 
• tage is gained. 

It is of consequence to attend to the action of the bowels, 
for, although by purging we cannot cause a stone to be removed 
from the kidney, we shall invariably find that the pain and suf- 
fering are much increased whenever the bowels become torpid. 
We observe the same fact in cases of neuralgic pain, and, not 
unfrequently, severe toothache ceases as soon as a purgative — 
particularly a mercurial — begins lo act. Saline purgatives often 
act well. They not only empty the large intestine, but a part is 
absorbed and acts as a diuretic ; the stone being moved a little, 
or, at any rate, a passage between it and the walls of the ureter 
in which it is impacted being made by the washing away of 
md dibris which had accumulated, and which with the 
slone caused for a time complete obstruction. 

On Dissolving Urinary Calculi. — Many of the observa- 
tions which I have made with reference to the prevention and 
.1 of the conditions upon which the formation of urinary 
deposits depend, are also applicable to calculi of allied compo- 
sition. When uric acid or urate of ammonia calculous matter, 
for instance, has been deposited, it may be dissolved, or its in- 
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crease may be prevented by producing alterations in the chem- 
ical composition of the urine ; and such alterations may be 
effected partly by diet, and partly by the administration of 
various remedies, especially alkalies and the salts of the vegetable 
acids. 

Mere dilution of the urine will sometimes exert a considerable 
influence upon a calculus ; and it is probable that many soft or 
porous calculi have been entirely dissolved in this manner. An 
acid state of urine would tend gradually to dissolve a phosphatic 
calculus ; and it is very likely that if a feebly alkaline condi- 
tion of the urine be maintained for a considerable time, an im- 
pression would be made upon some forms of urate and uric acid 
calculi. The irregularities often seen upon the surfaces of such 
calculi have been very properly termed " water- worn," and 
clearly indicate that the urine has exerted, for a time at least, a 
solvent action. Although in certain cases it would undoubtedly 
be right to adopt for a time treatment of this kind, we must not 
look forward to a favorable result with very great confidence; at 
best, such changes are tedious and uncertain, and in some cases 
cannot be effected at all. Although in the laboratory we suc- 
ceed in dissolving many deposits and calculi, it is, in fact, com- 
paratively seldom we are able so to alter the composition of the 
urine and maintain the changed characters for a sufficient length 
of time to effect solution, except in very rare instances. 

Many attempts have been nnade to dissolve the calculus by 
injecting fluids which exert a solvent power upon the stone, 
into the bladder. The most convenient plan is to inject the 
fluid, heated to a temperature of ioo° Fahrenheit, through a 
double catheter, for half an hour every two or three days or more 
frequently. Dr. Willis recommended that the fluid should be 
placed in a reservoir at a sufficient height above the patient, and 
connected with the catheter by a tube provided with a stop- 
cock, by which means the flow of the solvent could be carefully 
regulated. In carrying out this plan, it is very important that 
the solution should be so weak as to prevent all chance of the 
mucous membrane of the bladder being injured. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie showed that phosphatic calculi might be greatly reduced 
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in size, or entirely dissolved, by injecting a weak solution of 
nitric acid {2 to 2}^ minims of strong nitric acid to two ounces 
of distilled water). Such a solution would also act very favor- 
ably in removing the sharp edges of some phosphate stones and 
small fragments remaining in the bladder after the operation of 
lithotrity. 

The objection to the use of alkalies in attempting to effect the 
solution of uric acid or urates is, that phosphates are precipi- 
tated from the urine, and the calculus soon becomes not only 
protected from the further action of the solvent, but its size 
increased. A very ingenious plan for dissolving calculi was 
proposed some years since by V>t. Hoskins, who employed a 
weak solution of acetate of lead (one grain to the ounce) with 
a mere trace of free acetic acid. VVith a phosphatic stone, 
double decomposition occurs. Phosphate of lead, in the form 
of a fine granular precipitate, and an acetate of lime and mag- 
nesia, are formed. The solution, it need hardly be said, does 
not produce any irritation or unfavorable action upon the blad- 
der. 

In many cases all our attempts to remove the stone by effecting 
its solution will be ineffectual, and we shall have to call in the 
assistance of the surgeon, who may remove it entire by lithotomy, 
or crush it with the lithotrite into several small pieces, which 
escape by the ordinary channel. 

Experimtnts Concertting the Solvent Action of Alkaline Car- 
bonaies. — Dr. Roberts demonstrated " that very weak solutions 
of the alkaline carbonates dissolved uric acid calculi with con- 
siderable rapidity, while stronger ones altogether failed. In 
order to decide what strength of solution had the most solvent 
power, fragments of uric acid, weighing from 40 to 112 grains, 
were placed in lo-oz. phials, and solutions of carbonate of i>olash 
and soda of various strengths were passed over them at blood 
heat. The experiments were continued day and night; and the 
daily flow of solvent varied from 6 to 15 pints. 

" Operating in this way, it was found that above a strength of 
120 grains to the pint no solvent action was exerted ; and even 
with 80 grains to the pint there was only a little ; but solutions 
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of SO and 60 grains to the pint dissolved the fragments freely. 
A coat or crust of white matter invariably invested the stone in 
the stronger solutions, and prevented further action. At and 
above 120 grains to the pint this coat was dense and tough, and 
could nof be wholly detached from the subjacent surface. With 
80 grains to the pint it was brittle, and easily detached, like a 
layer of whitewash. With 60 grains to the pint, and under, 
either no crust formed at all and the stone dissolved clean, with 
a water-worn appearance, or it was only represented by a few 
loose flakes, scattered here and there over the surface, and offer- 
ing no impediment to dissolution. This coating or crust was 
found essentially to consist of bi-urate of potash or soda, and its 
formation depended on the fact that the alkaline bi-urates are 
almost insoluble in any but very weak solutions of the alkaline 
carbonates. In the strong solutions the bi-urate remains undis- 
solved and encases the stone in an insoluble investment ; while 
in weaker ones it is dissolved as fast as it is formed, the surface 
of the stone remains clean, and dissolution proceeds without 
impediment*' (** Archives of Medicine,'* Vol. III). 

The following table represents the result of experiments per- 
formed by Dr. Roberts, and continued for forty-eight days : — 

TABLE II. — URIC ACID AND CARBONATE OF POTASH. 



Strength of 
Solution. 


Flow per 
24 hours. 


No. of 
Obs. 


Grs. per Pint. 






240 


6 


I 


120 


6 


3 


80 


6 


2 


1-60 


H 


2 


l6o 


6 


5 



Daily Average 

Loss of Weight 

Per cent. 



9.8 



19.0^ ... 

>-22.r 
2I.4J ... 



REMARKS. 



Covered with a tenacious white 
coat, as if of paint. 

Covered with a less dense coat- 
ing. After detaching this and 
wiping, there was a mean loss 
of weight of 7.1 per cent. 

Covered with a loose detachable 
white crust. 

Surface clean. 

Loose flakes in spots. 
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So&„° 


F1d» per 


No, of 


t^'Jw%t^. 


SBMAEKS. 


40 


6 


3 


rS.6 


Sometimes a few loose flakes 
where the fragment rested. 


'30 
30 

' 30 

13° 


1 

6 


4 

4 


13,0 

■K ■■■' 

80.1. 


Dissolvei! clean; occasionally a 
few loose flakes. 

J 


20 


6 


3 


■ I.O 


Dissolved clean. J 


>a 


6 


3 


6.5 


Ditto. 



On Dissolving Calculi by Electrolysis. — Attempts have been 
made to disintegrate and effect the solution of calculi in the 
living body by the aid of galvan ism. MM. Prevost and Dumas 
("Annales de Chimie," Vol. XXIII, p. 202, 1823) employed 
electricity for the purpose of disintegrating phosphatic calculi, 
by the mechanical action of the gases set free in the electrolysis 
of water; but only a grain per hour was thus removed. The 
solution of the calculus was not attempted in those experiments. 
Dr. Ludwig Melicher (" Oesterreich. Medicin, Jahrbuch," 
1848, Vol. I, p. 154) tried to dissolve a calculus by the aid of 
electricity. It is said that two experiments on the living body 
were successful. (Quoted by Dr. Bence Jones. J 

Further efforts to effect the object were made by Bence Jones, 
who employed a solution of nitrate of potash, and decomposed 
this by the aid of a powerful galvanic battery. The nitric acid 
set free at the positive electrode would decompose the uric acid 
exposed to its influence, and the potassa evolved at the negative 
electrode would dissolve it, so that an uric acid calculus placed 
between them would be disintegrated at both points. The bat- 
tery employed was from five to twenty pairs of Grove's plates. 
From 2 to 9 grains of uric acid calculus were dissolved per hour 
at the temjierature of the body. Of oxalate of Hme J^ grain to 
3 grains per hour only were dissolved. Of oxalate of lime and 
I ucic acid, in alternating layers, 4)^ to j grains were dissolved 
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per hour. Of phosphalic calculi upward of 25 
solved per hour. 



grain 



TREATMENT OF RENAL CALCULI 



Concerning the treatment of calculus of the kidney, I would 
remark that we have to consider how to relieve the suffering, the 
means by which the stone may be caused to pass, or assisted in 
its passage from the kidney, and how the further formation of 
renal calculi may be prevented or discouraged. 

The most valuable remedial measure for the relief of the pain 
or uneasiness in the region of the kidney is the application of 
warmth, and the best manner of applying it is the hot bottle. 
Patients who suffer in this way should always have at hand one 
of the thick vulcanized India-rubber hot-water bottles, covered 
with flannel or some woolen material. The bottle is filled with 
hot water and flannel interposed until the heat is found to be 
easily borne. As the water cools down some of the intervening 
layers of flannel may be removed. The application may be 
continued for hours, if necessary. Hot fomentations, or a poul- 
tice upon which laudanum has been sprinkled, may be tried. 

Sedatives are most efficient remedies in these cases, and even 
the most severe cases may be greatly alleviated by opium or 
morphia. 

In not very severe cases of renal calculus a suppository made 
of extract of hyoscyamus or extract of conium will answer very 
well. 1 often order JVom two Co five grains of each extract to be 
made into a pill of oval form, which the patient can introduce 
for himself, or with the aid of a suppository tube. When a rtore 
powerful sedative is required, a grain or two of opium may be 
introduced, or you may order ten or fifteen grains of the morphia 
suppository of the London Pharmacopoiia (suppositoria morphiae 
— 2o grains contain yi grain of morphia). For an injection, 
from five to twenty minims of laudanum (tinctura opii^, or less 
than half that quantity of black drop^Iiquor opii sedativus), 
mixed with a lablespoonful of boiled starch (mucilago amyli) 
may be introduced with the aid of one of the small India-rubber 
clyster bottles. If the pain is intense we may resort to the 
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sometimes r 
lieved by cupping, or the artificial leech may be used. 

The violent pain which often, but not invariably, results from 
the passage of a calculus down the ureter, is relieved by hot 
fomentations or a warm bath, Diluents and sudorifics should 
be taken internally by those who suffer from renal calculus. 
About a quart should be given during twenty-four hours for two 
or three days running. In one case, referred to by Dr. Prout, 
the intolerable burning sensation was relieved by the application 
■of pounded ice to the region of the kidney. If there is violent 
hemorrhage, the patient must be kept in the recumbent position. 
Purgatives, cupping over the loins, and alkaline diuretics, with 
small doses of opium or henbane, are required, if the descent of 
the calculus is very slow, or if the stone is impacted in the kid- 
ney; often there is violent sickness, but this ispf short duration. 
In some cases the calculus has been washed out by giving the 
patient a large quantity of fluid during six or eight hours. 
Moderate exercise, or even the violent jolting of riding, when 
the suffering is not very great, will often promote Ihe descent of 
a calculus from the kidney. I know of several cases in which a 
calculus has passed down the ureter without causing any pain 
whatever, and the patient was not conscious of its existence until 
he had passed it. 

Sometimes a stone will remain impacted in the lower part of 
the ureter, obstructing or entirely preventing the entrance of 
urine into the bladder on that side, and finally making ils way 
by ulceration into the cavity of the bladder. Such cases are 
usually attended with atrophy and cystic degeneration of the 
corresponding kidney. The presence of pus in the urine,- suc- 
ceeding to pains in the loins and the usual signs of the passage 
of a calculus by the ureter, and accompanied by many of the 
signs of stone in the bladder characterize these cases. The sound 
passed into the bladder fails to recognize the stone or to give the 
metallic chink which the surgeon likes to hear before proceeding 
operation for the removal of a stone from the bladder. 
jFatience and palliative treatment for (he relief of sufl'ering are 
the only remedies for such a state of things. After a time the 
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Stone makes its way into the bladder, and then its more evident 
signs are distinctly manifested, while all pain and di^icomfort 
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Of the Treatment of Renal Calculus by Complete Rest. — Some 

authorities have recommended complete rest for a considerable 
period of time, in order that a calculus in the kidney may become 
encysted. But although this practice seems in some instances 
to have been followed by success, it is not certain enough in its 
results to justify us in recommending it very generally. To 
some persons rest in the recumlient posture for six months means 
complete sacrifice of prospects, or even ruin. Such had better 
take their chance. While on the one hand a calculus may remain 
in the kidney for many years without much change, on the other 
the probability of renal calculus coming away under ordinary 
circumstances is greater than of its becoming encysted if the 
patient rests absolutely for six months or a year, 

Catheterism.^For the practical remarks upon this important 
subject I am indebted to my friend and colleague Professor John 
Wood, The performance of Che simple operation of passing a 
catheter, sound, or bougie into the bladder may be rendered 
both difficult and painful by many circumstances. A want of 
skill or of the proper delicacy of touch in manipulating the 
instrument, or a want of attention to the natural curves of the 
urethra, and to the position of the triangular ligament and neck 
of the bladder will often cause much inconvenience and delay. 
A silver catheter of the proper curve is usually more easily passed 
than an elastic or straight one. If an elastic catheter Is used it 
should have the proper curve impressed upon its stiletie, which 
should be so far stiff and resisting as to retain its curve under 
somedegree of pressure. The instrument should be well cleaned, 
both inside and outside, and its channel carefully examined for 
and freed from obstructions of hardened mucus or blood. It 
should then be rubbed briskly with a soft cloth or silk handker- 
chief, to warm it to the temperature of the urethra, and well 
oiled. In introducing it the operator should always have the 
umbilicus exposed to his view, as a guide and Indication of the 
median line of the body in which the urethra lies. The ring 
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end of the catheter should be kept ptrictly in this median line; 
any deviation of the instrument when held with its point in the 
direction of the bladder indicates a departure from the proper 
line of the urethra. A similar twist of the point of the instru- 
ment out of its course is shown by a want of level in the rings 
on each side of the open end of a silver catheter. During 
introduction it is better to stand on the left side of the patient. 
The penis should be held between the finger and thumb of the 
left hand and the meatus opened by pressure above and below 
it. If a bougie or straight catheter be used, a firm yet gentle 
tractipn upon the penis should be made, so as to bring the front _ 
and more movable curve of the urethra in a straight line. 

In using the silver catheter while the patient is standing up, 
a dexterous manipulator will often employ the " tour de niaitre," 
which is thus performed. The instrument is held with its con- 
cavity directed down and backward, and the penis is left to 
hang in its normal curve. The end of the catheter being placed 
in the meatus, it is then made to slide gently along the lower 
wall of the curve until the point reaches the front layer of the 
triangular ligament at the sinus of the bulb. A half turn round 
to the patient's left groin is then given to the end of the instru- 
ment, with a sweeping and at the same time onward motion. 
This brings the point of the instrument into the upward curve 
of the vesical end of the urethra, pressing gently against the 
upper wall, and places it in the position for entering the bladder 
at right angles to the level of the perineum. The shaft being 
kept strictly in the median line, its own weight will then be 
sufficient to urge the end into the cavity of the bladder. The 
advantage of the " tour de maitre," when cleverly performed, 
is a greater ease of the passage and much less pain to the 
patient. 

In the healthy urethra there are several points which might 
form a difficulty by obstructing the point of the catheter or 
bougie. Normally, the narrowest parts of the urethra, and 
pathologically, the most common strictures, are at the external 
orifice, and at the anterior layer of the triangular ligament — 
where the inner or upper curve of the/ meets the outer or lower 
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bend ; any instrument which passes these easily should pass 
through the whole canal. Below the size of No. 4, the point 
may become entangled in the ** lacuna magna/' a " cul de sac," 
or follicle which is placed in the upper wall of the urethra about 
lyi inches from the meatus. Next it may be arrested in the 
sinus of the bulb by pressing against the triangular ligament 
below and behind the orifice of the membranous portion. It is 
here that the major part of false passages are made, by urging 
the catheter too much backward toward the rectum instead of 
upward into the bladder. Next the point of a small catheter 
,may be entangled in the "sinus pocularis" of the ** veru mon- 
tanum" or in one of the prostatic sinuses on each side. All 
these are to be avoided by keeping the point'of the catheter 
against the upper or front wall of the urethra in the median 
line. But even this direction must not be carried to excess. 
In cases of difficulty from stricture in the membranous portion 
of the urethra, a false passage is sometimes made through the 
upper or anterior wall, bringing the point of the catheter either 
between or behind the layers of the triangular ligament, and in 
front of or into the anterior part of the prostate. When false 
passages have been made there is great danger of urinary infil- 
tration into the pelvic fascia, and of subsequent peritonitis, 
which is frequently fatal. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind of the 
operator that forcible catheterism is, under almost any circum- 
stances of difficulty, a very dangerous proceeding. A great 
many cases of death resulting from the shock following careless 
and violent operations have happened, both in healthy and 
debilitated constitutions. It is much better to try again and 
again, with patience and gentleness, than to endanger the patient's 
life by injuring the passage. 

If retention of urine be pressing and the bladder much dis- 
tended, the comparatively, safe operation of tapping the bladder 
from the rectum should be performed in case of failing to pass 
the catheter. Afterwards, when the congestion. and spasm of 
the urethra have subsided and the abnormal traction upon the 
urethra by a distended bladder has been removed, persevering 
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^Velforts to pass n catheter, and subsequent slow dilatation, can in 

^^ a great majority of cases be safely accomplished. 

On Washing out the Bladder-. — There are many conditions 
in which great benefit results from washing out the bladder. 
Sometimes pure water is required, but sometimes a very dilute 
solution of an acid or alkali is preferable, according to the 
character of the deposit or the condition of the mucous mem- 
brane. Weak solutions of antiseptics (i of carbolic acid to 500 
of water, or 10 drops of Condy's fluid to a pint of water, or % 
1 per cent, solution of tincture of perchloride of iron) are often 
useful. In some cases the bladder does not empty itself, and 
the urine which always remains behind in small quantity may 
become decomposed, and set up decomposition in the fresh 
urine as it flows from the ureters and mixes with the fluid in the 
bladder. This state of things, which may have continued for 
many months and already occasioned damage to the mucous 
membrane, may sometimes be permanently altered by washing 
out the bladder occasionally with pure tepid water, introducing 
small quantities (an ounce or two) at a time, through a catheter, 
and then drawing off the contaminated water and throwing up 
another ounce or two of fresh, and so on until the water returns 
clear and free from smell. This washing out of the -bladder 
and the surface of the mucous membrane is sometimes required 
to be performed very frequently if the mucous membrane is to 
be kept in a fairly healthy state. Many patients easily learn to 
perform the operation for themselves, and become adepts in 
passing the flexible catheter. To wash out the bladder, the 
nozzle of a small India-rubber ball syringe, holding not more 
than two ounces, is made to fit into the opening. After being 
filled with tepid water the ball is gently compressed with the 
band, and the water slowly injected. After waiting a few 
minutes the water may be allowed to pass off in the usual way 
through the catheter after removing the ball syringe, or the 
contaminated water may be drawn into the syringe and removed ; 
and the operation can be repeated if the quantity of decomposing 

^■'^rine be considerable. The patient, if skillful, may wash out his 

^■nUadder twice or three times daily -without risk. 

1^ 
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In order to facilitate this operation, many- ingenious contriv- 
ances have been introduced. The catheter has been divided, so 
that a continuous stream of water in and out could be obtained, 
but it is doubtful whether in ordinary cases any advantage is 
gained by this method, and in inexperienced hands harm might 
result. 

In February, 1884, Dr. Wm. Job Collins described a two-way 
tap, which could be introduced easily enough by the least expe- 
rienced into the catheter, the tube of an ordinary Higginson's 
enema syringe being connected with the flow tube, the tap of 
the outflow is closed while the water is being injected. When 
two ounces or less had been introduced, the latter was turned on 
and the water and urine allowed to flow out. A great improve- 
ment upon this nozzle was suggested by Mr. Buckston Browne, 
in which taps are quite done away with. This much simplified 
apparatus leaves little to be desired, and it can be carried into 
use by any one without the slightest difficulty, and without dis- 
turbing the catheter in the least degree. The new tube is fully 
described by Mr. Buckston Browne in the " Lancet '* of Octo- 
ber 1 8th, 1884. It is made by Messrs. Weiss & Son, Strand. 

Patients who perform the operation for themselves should in 
all cases be carefully taught by the practitioner in the first in- 
stance, and the great importance of care and gentleness, and of 
introducing only a small quantity of water at a time and at the 
proper temperature, should be fully explained to them* 

Lithotoiny. — This part of the subject I am not competent 
to discuss, but there are one or two recent modifications to 
which I may be very briefly permitted to advert. The operation 
of lithotomy which is performed by most surgeons in the present 
day is the lateral one. For a discussion of the various important 
points connected with this operation, I may refer to Bryant's 
** Practice of Surgery,'* and Erichsen's, and other treatises on 
surgery. 

Some time since, the median operation was performed with 
considerable success by Mr. Allarton. Its principal advantage 
seems to be, that the levator ani and prostatic capsule and plexus 
escape injury, while the course into the bladder is most direct. 
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There is also the advantage that the knife is not used either to 
notch the prostate or to open the bladder. On the other hand, 
there seems to be considerable chance of injuring the ejaculatory 
ducts, and a surgical friend tells me that there is a want of space 
in manipulating with the forceps, and in seizing and extracting i 
the stone, and that there is also some risk, especially in child- I 
ren, of injuring the bulb of the urethra or the rectum. The I 
operation is described in the "Lancet," 1859, Vol. I, p. laa. 
{Set also Mr. Allarton's work on "Lithotomy Simplified." 
London : Ash & Flint. 1854.) 

In connection with the subject of lithotomy, I may remark 
that, by an improvement in the manner of carrying out the ■ 
operation adopted by Mr. Wood, the injurious effects which- | 
sometimes result from a free division of the prostate, pelvic 
fascia and levator ani with the knife are altogether avoided. 
Mr. Wood employs a staff composed of two blades, which can 
be separated from each other while the instrument is held in 
position. Dilatation of the urethia is readily effected by allow- ■ 
ing the finger to slide in between the blades. In the single case ] 
in which this operation has been performed in the living sub- 
ject, it certainly succeeded admirably. (" Medical Times and 
Gazette," December azd, i860.) The principal advantages of 
this over the ordinary lateral and median operations respect- 
ively are that, as the knife does not enter the bladder at all, 
neither the prostatic veins nor the fascial capsule are injured, 
nor can the ejaculatory ducts be cut. The levator ani cannot 
be divided, and all chance of the extravasation of urine into 
the pelvic areolar tissue is avoided. The form of the external 
incision is such that more room is given than in the ordinary 
operation, while Injury to all important vessels and other struc 
tures is avoided. By this proceeding the dilatation necessary 
for the extraction of the stone is much more easily effected than 
in the median operation. 

In some cases a stone becomes encysted or impacted in some I 
part of the bladder. This may occur in two ways. First, by ^ 
the previous formation of sacculi of the mucous membrane, pro- 
tTuding between the separated meshes of the dilated muscular 
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coat, into one of which a calculus has been known to pass occa- 
sionally and to remain permanently. Second, by a totally dif- 
ferent process, viz., ulceration by pressure, a stone making its 
way through some part of the wall of the bladder, usually the 
neck. In an interesting case of this kind in a male adult, re- 
corded in the ** Transactions of the Pathological Society," 
1869, Vol. XVJII, p. 171, by Mr. Wood, a uric acid stone, 
weighing upwards of 4 oz., had lodged for many years in the 
neck of the bladder — bridging across the orifice of the urethra. 
Much difficulty was experienced in dislodging this stone during 
the operation of lithotomy which Mr. Wood performed for its 
removal. It was afterwards found to have formed for each of 
its ends a pouch in the walls of the bladder, which, on the 
right side, had obliterated the orifice of the ureter, and com- 
pletely perforated the proper vesical wall, which was closed by 
dense adventitious tissue. An enormous distention and hyper- 
trophy of both Ureters and dilatation of the right kidney into a 
mere sac with corresponding hypertrophy of the left kidney had 
been the result of this abnormal position of the stone. 

Sometimes a small stone will either form or become impacted 
in the prostatic portion of the urethra. When formed there it 
is usually composed of phosphate of lime. If it affords an ob- 
stacle to micturition, it should, if possible, be extracted by the 
urethral forceps. If the effort to do this fail, it may be pushed 
back into the bladder by the use of a full-sized bougie, and 
then be crushed with the lithotrite. If this cannot be done, the 
surgeon must cut down to it from the perineum, by a median 
operation, as if it were in the bladder. In such a case Mr. 
Wood removed a small stone by means of a long-handled small 
scoop manipulated upon the finger introduced into the rectum, 
used to steady and press forward the prostate against the point 
of the instrument. 

Lithotrity — Litholapaxy. — Of late years lithotrity has 
been carried out very successfully in numerous cases in which 
the operation of lithotomy would have been practiced formerly. 
The operation has been so much improved that it may almost be 
Said to have replaced the operation for removing the stone entire 
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^^V from the bladder. The number of fatal cases resulting from 
^H lithotomy was considerably greater than that obtained from an 
^^M analysis of cases of lithotrity. And experience has proved that 
^H stones of very large size may be crushed with safety. So far as 
^^B I can learn, setting aside a few exceptional cases, it would seem 
^^1 that lithotomy afforded but a poor chance of safety where 
^^M lithrotity could not be confidently recommended. These re- 
^^H marks apply only to adults. In children, lithotomy is so safe 
^H an operation, while the small size of the urethra and other cir- 
^^t cum stances are unfavorable to 11 thotrity, that some surgeons, I 
^^B believe, still prefer the cutting operation. 

^^1 Theexperience especially of Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Charles 
^^B Hawkins, Sir Prescott Hewett and Sir Henry Thompson has 
^^H proved that, when performed with care, lithotrity is a most sue- 
^^M cessful operation. Cases have been operated on with success in 
^^M spite of stricture and irritable bladder, and lithotrity has been 
^^B performed where lithotomy could not have been undertaken. 
^^B C&^a case reported in the "Transactions" of the Royal Medi- 
^^M cat and Chirurgical Society for 1859.) In the twentieth volume 
^^B of the "Transactions" of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
^^H Society, Sir Benjamin Brodie concluded his paper with the fol- 
^^B lowing sentence : " My own experience has certainly led me to 
^^r the conclusion that lithotrity, if prudently and carefully per- 
formed, with a due attention to minute circumstances, is liable 
to a smaller objection than almost any other of the capital 
operations of surgery." (1859.5 

I About five years ago one of the greatest improvements ever 
introduced in operative surgery was effected by Professor Bige- 
low, of Harvard College, U. S. This consisted not only in 
crushing the entire stone at once, but in removing immediately 
all the resulting fragments, in fact, completing the operation at 
one silting. After the stone had been thoroughly crushed and 
the fragments taken one after the other and crushed into very 
small pieces, a large thin-walled catheter was introduced and 
connected with a most ingenious apparatus for injecting and 
withdrawing water from the bladder. The organ was thus 
washed out, and the fragments carried by the stream of water 
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were collected in a small glass reservoir connected with the ap- 
paratus uniil all had been completely removed, when the instru- 
ment was withdrawn and the palient left quietly in bed. The 
success of this new operation has been most complete. Im- 
provements have been made in some parts of the apparatus, 
but the principle and practice of the operation remain much as 
when they were first laid down by their distinguished author. 
Many surgeons have confirmed all that Dr. Bigelow has said 
concerning the great advantages of his new operation of litho- 
lapaxy. For example, Dr. Freyer, surgeon, Her Majesty's Ben- 
gal Army, lost only four cases out of one hundred and eleven 
operations performed in India, in the civil hospitals at Morada- 
bad and Bareilly. Several of his patients were very old, but 
nevertheless made successful recoveries. The ages of Dr. 
Freyer's patients are given approximately in the following table, 
in which the cases have been classed in decennial periods : — 

96 I 401050 23 



50 " 60 .. 



Uoders 3 



The four fatal cases occurred in persons respectively 65, 48, 
45, and 26. (" One Hundred and Eleven Cases of Lithola- 
paxy," by P. J. Freyer, m.a., m.ch,, Surgeon, Her Majesty's 
Bengal Army, Civil Surgeon, Bareilly, Northwest Provinces. 
— "Lancet," February aSth, 1885, p. 375.) 

On the Spontaneous Fracture of Urinary Calculi in the Bladder. 
— But few cases of this uncommon accident have been recorded. 
When three or four phosphatic calculi exist in the bladder, it 
sometimes happens that one or two are broken. The fragments 
may be discharged by the urethra. A stone has been fractured 
in the bladder by direct violence. Mr. Southam brought for- 
ward three interesting cases in which single calculi had under- 
gone fracture in the bladder. See a paper read before the 
British Medical Association at Dublin, 1867, and printed in the 
' British Medical journal," January 4th, i86S. In two of the 
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: the calculus consisted respectively of uric acid and oxalate 
of lime. Mr. Southam thinks that the fracture must have resulted 
from the development of gas within the calculus itself, possibly 
in consequence of the decomposition of the animal matter of the 
calculus. This view is supported by specimens in the Uupuytren 
Museum, in which the fracture is limited to the inUrnal portion 
of the stones, the outer layers being intact. Mr, Southam has 
kindly allowed me to have copies taken of his drawings, and to 
publish them in " Kidney Diseases, Urinary Deposits, and Cal- 
culous Disorders," PI. Ill, Figs. i6 to 20. 



OF THE REMOVAL OF A STONE FROM THE KIDNEY BY 

AND OF THE REMOVAL Of ONE KIDNEY— NEPHROTOMY 
AND NEPHRECTOMY. 

A Stone may be removed from the kidney by operation without 
extirpation of the kidney itself. Some of the cases in which 
this operation of nephrotomy has been performed have done 
remarkably well, and there can be no doubt that the antiseptic 
treatment has been the means of establishing this among a con- 
siderable number of serious operations which could not have been 
undertaken by the surgeon before he had the advantage of the 
new proceeding, without such serious risk to life as to render 
them unjustifiable. 

During the last few years many operations on the kidney have 
been performed here and on the Continent. A number of 
these have been successful, and the operation is now included, I 
believe, by many distinguished surgeons, in the ever-increasing 
list of operations which ought to be performed for the relief of 
sufferers. It is, however, obvious that so formidable an opera- 
tion as cutting down upon the kidney from the loin, or from 
the anterior surface of the abdomen, should not be thought of 
unless the evidence of the presence of a stone is very conclusive, 
and the probability of relief by operation great. The wearing 
character of the pain, and its effects upon the general health, 
and the misery the unfortunate patient may have had to endure, 
perhaps for half his life, possibly have had the effect in many 
instances of making him assent, and look forward with delight 
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to this, or, indeed, any proposal that would seem to afford him 
but a moderate prospect of relief, though there might not only 
be considerable risk of failure, but the consequences of the ope- 
ration might very soon destroy life. But the desire on the part 
of an anxious sufferer to be relieved, and our desire to cure him, 
must not be allowed to have undue weight in determining our 
decision to interfere, and we ought to sanction operative inter- 
ference only in those cases in which a favorable result may 
reasonably be anticipated. At the same time it must, I think, 
be admitted that we have been taught by experience that the 
danger to life is really less than the very serious character of the 
operation and the necessarily extensive damage to nerve plexuses 
and ganglia would have led us to expect. 

The whole kidney has been removed in several instances, and re- 
covery has taken place, without a bad symptom. Moreover, when 
we bear in mind the very favorable statistics of the operation for 
ovarian dropsy, and the frequently successful removal of the 
entire uterus, we should not be surprised that many cases of 
nephrotomy recover without a bad symptom, and that the kid- 
ney may be probed in various directions for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the presence and exact position of a stone, without 
very great risk to life. 

Of 132 cases of extirpation of the kidney referred to by Bill- 
roth in a clinical lecture delivered early in 1884, 70 recovered 
and 62 died (" Medical Times,'' July 5th, 1884). 

Mr. Bryant, in his work on the ** Practice of Surgery," fourth 
Edition, 1884, advocates the operation of nephrectomy when 
that of nephrotomy is inapplicable, or has proved unsuccessful. 
He states that more than half the cases operated upon have been 
successful, and that the result turns more upon the nature of the 
disease for which the operation has been undertaken than the 
operation itself. My friend advocates strongly the lumbar in 
preference to the abdominal operation, when it can be performed. 

In some cases relief from pain which has' existed for many 
years has been obtained by simply cutting down upon the kidney, 
without injuring it in any way. Needles have been passed in 
different directions into the substance of the organ, for the pur- 
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pose of ascertaining the position of the stone, without detriment to 
the patient. In some of these, although no stone was found, the. 
pain was relieved, and the patient made a good recovery. How- 
ever, looking from ihe medical side, I should say that these oper- 
ations of nephrotomy and nephrectomy were not to be recom- 
mended in as many as 5 per cent, of the cases of renal calculus 
that come under our observation. Considering the extreme dif- 
ficulty in forming a judgment — i, as to the size and position of 
the stone in cases generally; and 2, as to the quantity of the 
.renal tissue remaining in the affected kidney, and 3, whether 
the other kidney is in a thoroughly sound condition; it is only 
rarely that the operation is suggested to the mind as a wise 
expedient, even when there has been long-continued suffering, 
and the patient may be desirous of accepting almost any chance 
of changing the monotonous life of suffering to which for many 
years he has been condemned. With regard to this operation, 
I cannot do better than place before the reader the remarks of 
Billroth in an address delivered by him " On Extirpation of the 
Kidney:" "It is now the task of the present day to recognize 
and define still more clearly the class of cases in which surgical 
measures are of use. If we have here and there pushed the 
limits of surgical benevolence somewhat too widely, we may, 
without discredit, retract them a little as our experience extends, 
but al the same time fix them upon a still firmer basis. If the 
surgeons of to-day will not fancy themselves to be such all- 
powerful fellows, but will be content to follow with modesty the 
example of their brethren the physicians, indefatigably investi- 
gating and combining, we may yet succeed in bringing cure, or 
at least temporary relief of their troubles, to still more unfortu- 
nate sufferers. This is, and always will be, the ultimate aim of 
our common scientific and humane endeavors, and the real end 
and object of our noble calling." 

It is, of course, very important that persons who have had one 
kidney removed should thoroughly understand the physiological 
action of the organ and the circumstances most likely to derange 
it, so that they may make the best of the one that remains, and 
expose it to as few risks as possible. They should bear in mind 
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that slight disturbance when there is but one organ may be 
attepded with physiological changes that may have a serious 
effect on the organism, and it is therefore important that they 
should understand how to reduce the work of the kidney to the 
most moderate amount consistent with health, more especially 
when any tendency to derangement may be manifested. In 
short, every care should be taken to protect the organ from 
strain, and as little work should be thrown on it as possible, 
especially during the first few months after the removal of its 
fellow, while it is adapting itself to the double work which it 
has to discharge, and perhaps growing in size, and preparing 
more efficiently to perform the increased physiological require- 
ments demanded of it. 
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K Manufacture, etc. Edited by John Gakdner, f.i.c, f,c,8,, 
I assisted by Experts having Practical Kuowledge of the SubJ<%t 
I treated. Cloth, $1.75 

fpiESSE, THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMERY. 4th Edition. 
I The Art of ferfumery: or the Methods of Obtaining the Odors 

I of Plants, and Instruction for the Manufacture of Ptrfumery, 
I Dentifrices, .Soap, ^cented Powders. Odorous Vinegars and Salts, 
I Snuff. Cosmetics, etc, etc. By G. W. Septimus Piessr Fourth 
I Edition. Enlarged. 3t}6 Illustrations. 8ro. Cloth, $o.50 
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■OVERMAN'S PRACTICAL MINERALOGY. 

■ Mineralogy, Asaayiug, and Miuing, with a DeBcription of the 

■ Useflil Miiiemls, etc. By Frederick Overman, MiniDs Engineer. 
I Eleventh Edition. ISmo. Cloth, $1.00 
I PIGGOTT, ON COPPER. 

I Copper Mining and Copper Ore. With a full Dpacription of tho 

I Principal Copier Mines of the United States, the Art of Mining, 
9 ute. By A. Snowden Piggott. 12riio, Clolli, fl.OO 

I FHARMACT AlH) BOTANY. 

■BEASLEY'S BOOK OF THREE THOUSAND PRESCRIPTIONS. 

■ Containing over 3100 Prescriptions, collected from the Priictice of 
I the most Eminent Physiciajis nnd Snrgeons— English, French and 
I American ; a Compendious History of tho Materia Meiliea, List» 
W of the Doses of all Offlcinal and Established Preparations, and an 
I Index of Diseases and their Remedies, By Henkt Beasley. 
I Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, 13.25 
rBEASLET'S DRUGGISTS' GENERAL RECEIPT-BOOK. 

■ Comprising a copious Veterinary Formulary ; numerous Recipes 

■ in Patent and Proprietury Medicines, Druggists' Nostrums etc. ; 
B Perfumery and Cosmetics ; Beverages, Dietetic Articles and Condi- 
B ments ; Trade Chemiciils, Scientific Processes, and an Appendix of 
W Useful Tables. Eighth Edition. Cloth, lf2.2.'i 
FbEASLEY'S POCKET FORMULARY AND SYNOPSIS OP THE 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN rilARMACOFCEIAS. 
I Comprising Stiindiird and Approved Formulte for the Preparalions 

I and ComiKiundM Employed iu Medical Practice. Tenth Edition. 

I .jU pp. lemo. Cloth, *2.2fi 

ItUSON'S VETERINARY PHARMACOP(EIA. 
I Including the Outlines of Maleria Medica and Therapeutics ; for 

^ the Use ol Practitioners and Students of Veterinary Medicine. 
W By RiCHARn J. ToaoN, Professor of Chemistry, Mati'ria Medica 
H. and Toxicology, at the Royal Veterinary College of England. 
i Third Edition. Cloth. 12.50 

f FLUCKIGER'8 CINCHONA BARKS. 

I Tlieir History, Botanical and Chemical Characters. Their Uses 

r in the Manufacture of Quinine, etc., etc, with 8 beautifully exe- 

L cuted full-page Lithographic plates, accompanied with explanations. 

I By Professor Friedricu FlUckiqer, of Strasburg. Translated 

I by Frederick B. Power, pu-d., fonnerly Professor of Chemistry, 
I Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, now Professor of Materia Medica 
I and Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin. With 8 Lithiwraphio 

Plates. Royal Octavo. ClotE, Jl.BO 
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GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

SWERINGEN'8 DRUGGISTS' READY REFERENCE BOOK. 

A Plmrmaceutical Lesicini or DicUonary of Pliaruiaceutka! 
Science. CuntaiQing esplaaations of the varioua sutijeela and 
terms of Pharmacy, with apjjropritite aelectiona from the CoUateral 
Sciences. Formulie for Officiiia], Empirical, and Dietetic Prepiira- 
tions, etc., etc. By Hikam V. Swekinqbn, m.d. 8vo. 

Ciolh, S3.00; Leather, $4.00 
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BENTLEY AND TRIMEN'S MEDICINAL PLANTS. 

pRiCH Reducbd. — In order to bring this Vitiuable IVork more withia the 
reach of Phamiantis, the publUMrs have determined to reduce the price to 
11.50 per part, in place of $2.00, the old lubscripiion price, and $16.00 
complete, in i Voli., ha^f morocco, inplace o/ 190.00. 

Containing full botanical descriptions, with an account of the 
properties and uses of the principal plants employed in medicine, 
especial attention being paid to those which are ofBciual in the 
British and United Slates FharmacopcBias. The plants which supply 
food and subetances required by the sick and convalescent are also 
included. By R. Bentlet, f.r.s.. Professor of Botany, King's 
College, London, and II. Thimbn, m.b., f.u.s., Department of 
Botany, British Museum. Each species illustrated by a colored 
plate drawn from nalure. In J'orty-tno parts. Eight colored plates 
in each part. Price $1,50 each, or handsomely bound in 4 volume*. 
Half Morocco, $75.00 
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BIDDLE'S MATERIA MEDIC.A. Ninth Edition. 

Materia Medics. For the Use of Students and Physicians, By 
the late Prof, John B. Biddle, m.d.. Professor of Materia Medica 
.Teflerson Medical College, Fliiladelpbia. The Ninth Edition, 
thoroughly revised, and in many parts rewritten, by his sun, Cle»i- 
ENT BiBDi.B, M.D., Assistant Surgeon, U. 8. Navy, assisteil by 
Henry Morris, si.d. Containing all the additions and chan^ 
made in the Inet revision of the United States PharmacoptEis. 
The Botanical portions have been curtailed or left out, and ihe other 
sections, on the Physiological action of Drugs, greatly enlarged. 
Octavo. Ooth, 14,00; Leather, $4.73 
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PROCTER'S LECTURES ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 

By Prof. Bernard S. Proctek. Second Edition, with addU 
tiens and citrreptions. 44 Wood Engravings and 32 Fac-simile 
Prescriptions. Octavo. Clotb, $4.60 

IBERTS' MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACY. 

CoQiaining many Valuable Tables. Directions for Preparing, 
witli the ConsLituenta of, numerous Modern and Useful I'repara- 
tions, Exlrads, eic, etc. By Ficeuerick Roberts, Examiner of 
M-iteria Medica and Pharmacy in the UiiiverBity of London, etc 
etc.- 12mo. ■ Cloth, $2.00 

MERRELL'S digest of MATERIA MEDICA AND PHAB- 

, MACV. 

I Forming a cnmiilcte Pharmacopceia for the Use of Physicians, 

r Druggists and Stndinfs. By Ae.bert MKitnEr.L, M.D., Meml-er of 
the StHle BoHrd of Health of Missouri; Prufesair of Chemistry, 
Pliarmacy and Toxicology in the Americnti Mdical College. St. 
Louis. Octavo, 612 pages. Half dark Ciilf, Red edges, $4.00 

fnmiiilluii psnuntiiK lu thf conifi-Kliiii. I'^itmi'K'.r iinr! thi-nifiHilic>i)ip]icjUI''Uai>f ■ li dni'ii inrdbT 
Am-riiain |ph*iilllU'.<. »« le neuil <i f- i- it- .nLiil.ivnbi nt uml niimifactnre. Tha !»■)* ha* bopu lIMgMd 

dau-d aod Ihar-fiira MiiHr fur i,r ■h' iJnu !i 1iii)|iMisiii.>r«. nin™ olBo-tlif Ibm ilia Ph-tm*- 

"In PleimeJH of rtyle, Blinpllciiy uf clnraifloiriuo, nnH prnclBonqm nr dlrtolhin. Hie Iraatli* b 
"Ilia mil; Die mnat mi.di>ni otwDrka; 111 



PEREIRA'8 PHYSICIANS' PRESCRIPTION BOOK. 16th Edition. 

Containing Lists of Terms, Phrases, Contractions and Abbrevia- 
tions used In PrPBcrlptions, Explanatory Noles. Graminatical Con- 
struction of Prescriptions, Rules for the Pronunciation of Pliarma- 
ceutieal Terms, etc. By Jonathan Pbheira, m.d. Sixteenth 
Editinii. Cloth, fl.OO ; Lentber with Tucks and P.wkets, tL25 

OLDBERG. PRESCRIPTION BOOK. 300 Ni^w Prescript ions. 

Tiiree Hundred Prescriptions, Salecled Cliiefly from the Best Col- 
leciiona of Formulre used in Hospital and Out-pal ient-praciice, with 
a Dose Table, jind a Complete Account of the Metric .System, By 
OscAK Oldbero, phar.d., l^te MeJical Purveyor. United ^atas 
Marine 1-lospital Service; Professor of Mati-ria Medici. Naiional 
College of Phiirmai-y, Waahinjton, D. C, : Member of t^ie American 
Fharniaceuti'ml Aa-ociatinn, and of the Sixth Decennial Cummitlee 
of Revision and Publication of l.he Phiirmacopceia of the United 
Slates. l-2mo. Paper Covers, ,75 ; Ch'th. $1.28 

The prescriptions given in this work are selected from the Phartna- 
coiJteiHs and formularies of the great HospltHls of New York, Plrlli^ 
delpliia, Boston and Loudon, or contributed from the prtictiee at 
medical officers nf tlie Uniteil states Service. The Dose Tiible in- 
cludes nearly all of the reuiedies that liave a place in the current 
Materia Medica. 



IFTTHE'S DOSE AND STMPTOM BOOK. Eleventh Edition. 
The Pliyaician's Pocket Dose and Symptom Bonk. ContHiiii 
the Doses and Uses of all thiJ Prini-ipul Articles of the Materia 
Mediia, and OriTinal Preparatinns. Eleventh Bevised Edition. 

Cloth. $1.00 ; Leather, with Tiic-ks and Pocket, fl.25 
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f A PHABMACOPCEIA OF SELECTED BEMEDTES, with Thera- 
peutic ATinoiations, Noiea nn Alimentation in Disease. Air, Maa- 
safte. Electricity and other Supplementary Remedial AL'fntN : and 
a Clinical Index ; arranged rs a Hnndbook for Preecribers. By 
Edmitnd a. Kfrbt, m.d. Sixth Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. 
"With IlluBtrations. Cloth, $2.25 

BY THE a4ME AtlTHOR 

I ON THE VALUE OF PHOSPHORUS AS A REMEDY FOR LOSS 
OF NERVE POWEB. MELANCHOLIA, NEUBALGIA and 
other Functional Disorders of the Nervous System induced by 
Overwork and the Exigencies of Modern Life. With Formulte and 
Direi-tions for Treatment. Fifth Edition. Octavo, Boards, $1.00 

> TANNEBS' MEMOEANDA OF POISONS and their Antidotes snd 
Tents. Fiftli Auiericna, from the Last London Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. Cloth. .75 

This most complete ToKieoloiical Mannnl should be within reach 
of all physicixus and pharmacists, and as an addition to every family 
lihrary. would be the means of saving life and nllajing pain when 
the delay of atnding for a physician would prove fatal. 

HEDtCAL LEXICOKS. 

) XONGLET. POCKET MEDICAL LEXICON. 

Students' Pfa-ket Medical Dictionary, Giving the CoiTect Defini- 
tion and Pronunciation of all Words and Terms in General Use in 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, wilh an Appemtix, containing 
PoiBons and their Antidntee, Abbreviations Used in Prescriptions, 
and a Metric Scale of Doses, Kv Ei.ias Longlet. 24nio. 

Cloth, $1.00 ; Tutks and Pocket, $1.25 

i CLEAVELAND. POCKET DICTIONARY. 

A PnxiouncinK Medical Lexicon, contninins correct Pronuncia- 
tion and DeOiiilion of terms used iu medifine and the collateral 
sciences. ByC. 11. Cleavki.and. m.d. Thirty-firat Edition. IGmo. 
Cl.itb, 75 cents ; Tui;ks wilh Pocket. $1.00 
This is a most 'wnvenient size for the pocket, and contains all the 
principal words in uS", together with rules for pronunciation, ab- 
breviations used in prescripiioDS, list of poisons, llieir aiilidotes, etc. 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 

IBEALE'S now TO UnilK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 5th Ed. 

A (:<iiii{>l>'l<' ^r.Liiu.il of Micr-oscopiGHl Maniiiulation, containing A 
fiiU lii'^i ri|i[inii <■!■ many new processes of investiROtion, with direc- 
tions lot lAjiiiiiiiiiL,' oIiji-lUs under the lugliest powera, aiid fortakiDg 
pLutogL'^l>liM of laiuiu^Cdpiu objects. Fifth Edition, Cuntainlng 
ovei' 400 illuatratioiiB, many of them colored. 8vo, Cloth, S7.50 

" Ttas Enc;ilapiid[D cliKncttr or Dr. Bulk's veil knuwD work on Iba MIcrMo^t reader* 11 lu- 

, .iHalblB lo prnpnt nu abaliKt dF IU wnUiiUi in fflce it to njr, IhBl aajthlng In LIi dsiHrtmvDt npgu 

irhiub the iibjrelclaD ma dm\n luoh iDfr^mutloa will bs Innai here, Hiul luunh more In idiHIkD. It 

ti, moiwigr, ri iiunhouH of fiuM, moit vbIuiJiIo to the phTeldui, snd Is iDcUipeiuublB m merr odb 

BEALE'S USB OF THE MICROSCOPE IS PRACTICAL MEDI- 
CINE. Fourth Edition. 

For Students aud Practitionera, with full directions for exa,niining 
the various accretions, etc., in the Microscope, Fourtli Edition. 
600 Illustrations. Much enlarged. 8vo. Cloth, $7,50 

g«D4rtl1;r conopdud." — Flipvliir Soienot MuHtlilj;. 

[CARPENTER ON THE MICROSCOPE. Sixth Edition. 

The Microscope and its BeTCliitiona. ByW, B, Carpenter, H.D., 
F.R.S, Sixth Edition. Kevised anil Enlarged, with over 500 Illus- 
trations, Several Lithographic Plates. Clotli, $5.60 

I Wudsnt."— JmirKOK JoiinioJij/ MicToicojiff. 

I MAODONALD'S microscopical EXAMINATION OF WATER 

AND AIR. 

A Guide to the Microacopipal Examination of Drinlt in g Water, 

with an Appendix on the Microscopicil Examination of Air. By 

J. D. Macdonald, m,d, With Tweiity-flve Fnll-pnge Lithographic 

Plates. Reference Tables, etc. Secimd Edition, 8vo, Cloth, $2.75 

|_ THE MICBOTOMIST'S VADE-MECUM, 

A lltiudbook of the methods of Microscopic Anatomy, comprising 

upwards of Five Hundred Formula; and Methods, collecled from 

the practice of the best workers. By Abthur Boi.lks Lgb. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 

! -WYTHE, ON THE MICROSCOPE. 

The Microscopist, A Manual of Microscopy and Compendium 
of the Microscopic Sciences, Micro-Mineralogy, Micro-Chemirtry, 
Biology, Histology, aud Practical Medicine. By Joseph H, Wtthb, 
A.M., M.D. Fourth Edition. 3.52 IlluBtratious. 6vo. 

Cloth, 83.00 ; Leather, $4.00 
An Index and Glossary, with notices of recent additions to the 
microscope, together with the genera of microscopic plants, have 
been given in an Appendix. 

lie niilhvr .orj cnrefiillj brlngi out uyerj ntceiaarr fMt Bod principle rtlstlng to Ibd nn of lh« 
'IIK>]Hi, lod now thut thli loBlTUineDt has become in eaaenllkl piarl of eT ^' " ' 
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ARTIN'S MANUAL OF MICROSCOPIC MOUNTING. 

With Notes on the Collection and Examination o( Objects, and 
upwards of 150 Illuatrations. By Jons II. Maktin. Second Edi- 
tion, EnlGi-ged. 8vo. Cloth, 32.7.". 

INDIGESTION, HEALTH, HEADACHES, ETC. 

■ BEALE ON SLIGHT AILMENTS. New Edition, Jtist Ready. 

Slight Ailments, Their Nature and Treatment. By Lionel S. 
Beale, m.d., f.r.s., I'rofessor of Practice, King's Medical College, 
London. Second Edition. Enlarged and IHustrated, 

Cloth, $1.25 ; Paper Covers, .75 
Better Edition, Heavy Paper. Extra Cloth, $1.75 
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iblp IreiliH gpop the minor ilia which flwli la heir to."— Sj^lngflelii BtpMieim. 

i GILL. ON INDIGESTION. Third Edition. 

Indigestion : What It la ; Wliat It Leads To ; and a newMetliml 
o( Treating it. By John Beadnell Gill, m.d. Third Edition, 
12mo. Olotii, J1.-25 

DAV ON HEADACHES. Fourth Edition. 

The Nature, Causes, and Tmatment of Headaches. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Eluatrated. By Wsi. Henhy Day, M.D. Octavo, 

Paper Covers, 75 cents ; Cloth, $1.25 

[ EDWAItDS. BRIGHT'S DISEASE. New Edition. 

How a Person Affected with Bright's Disease Ought to Live. 
By Jos. F. Edwards, m.d. Second Edition. Cloth, .50 

■■ l» tbB propsr hygiao 

BY SAMS J 

[ CONSTIPATION. Plainly Treated and Believed Without the Use of 

Drugs. Second Edition. Cloth, ,50 

kMALAEIA. What It Means ; How to Escape It ; Its Symptoms ; When 

and Where to Look for It. Cloth, .50 

f VACCINATION AND SMALLPOX. 

Showing the Reasons in favor of Vaccination, and the Fallacy of 
the Arguments Advanced against it, with Hints on the Manage- 
ment and Care of SniallpoK patients. Price, .50 
These are invaluable little treatises upon subjects that enter pain- 
fully into tlie life experiences of a large majority of the huniaa 
family. Dr. Edwards shows not only now they may be avoided, 
but in plain and simple language he tells those already afflicbd with 
them how they may find relief. 
The above Four Volumes Iwund in One. Clotli, $l..j<t 
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l»ULLES, ACCIDENT-i. 

■What to Do First, In Acciilents anil Foiaoning. and other house- 
hold emergencies. By U. W. Dulles, M.D, Uecoud Edition, En- 
larged, with in»iiy IlluBtrations. Cloiu, .76 

Tho iiimnifflii.in In regmnl m tlio tnatniontot Ipjurl™ and suiidpu lltnenH UK thorodjtlilj pr«eU- 
aiid Ike MgKUliuM furmiiipH™ lor PUionwiiciM «m Mporlnlly uHhil " -■ - - ■ —•' 
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\ 'WHIGHT, ON HEADACHES. Ninth Tliousand. 

Hi^adaiihes, tiieir Umuea, Nature and Treatment. Bv TIentiy 
3. Wkight, m.d. 12mo. Cloth, .50 

[ MACKENZIE ON HAY FEVER. 

Iia Treatment, etc. By Morell Mackkszib, M.d. Paper, .50 

I BENNETT ON NUTRITION IN HEALTH AND DTSEA-<B. 

A Contribution to llygipne. By J. Henry Bennett, m.d. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cloth, $2,S6 

[ POTTER ON SPEECH, AND IT.S DEFECTS. 

Cons dored Phyaiologieitlly, Pat'iolngiually, Historically, and B*- 
meilially ; being the 1-ea Prize T leals oE Jeffertioa Medical CoUega, 
1882. Revised and Corrected fur Publication. 12ino. Uloth, $1.00 

AUTER'S ErESIGHT, GOOD AND BAD. New Edition. 

A Treatise on the Exercise and Pi-eserv-ition or the Eves. By 
BoiiiCBT B. Carter, f.r.c.8. Second Edition, with 50 Illastra- 
tious. Teat Types, etc. 12ido. Paper, .75 ; (Jloth, 11.26 



\ HEALTHY SKIN. Eighth Edition. A Practical Treatise > 
Skin and Hair; their Preeervaiiim nnd Mana'iemenl. By 
Mua Wilson, M.D., F.R.s. Eighth Edition. 12mo. P.iper. 

\ HUFELAND, LONG LIFE. ' 

Tlie Art or Prolonging Life. By C. W. Hufblajstd. Edii 
Ehasmus Wilson, MD. 12mo. Cloth, 
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I ABMATAGE'S VETERINARIANS' POCKET REMEMBRANCER. 

Containing concise directions f)r the Treatment of Urgent or 
Rare C,ise8, emlirac ng Semeinlogy, Diagnosis, Prognosis, Surgery, 
Tiierapeutics, Dtti-ciion of Poisons, Hygiene, eic, of tlie Hnrse, 
New Revised Edition. 18mo. Cloth. $1.23 

[ ANSTIE. STIMULANTS AND NABCOT.CS. 

With special reamrehe.s on ihe Action of Alcohol, Ether and 
Cliloroform on the Vital Organism. Ry Francis E. ANsriB, H.D, 
8vo. Clolh, 98.00 
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YEO'S MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

A Text-book for Students. By Gerald F. Yeo, m.d., f.r.c.s., 
Professor of Physiolotry in King's College, London. With over 300 
carefully printed Illustrations. A Complete Glossary and Index. 
Crown Octavo. Cloth, $4.00 ; Leather, $5.00 

" We have pleasure in recommendiDg this book, as a most excellent nmnual, Wing what it pretends 
to be— elementary, and yet containing all that is really of importance to the student." — Medlwl 2Ym«f 
and ChiseUe. 

** There are many points in physiology that are either not comprehended or are misunderstood by 
the great minority of students. In this worlc thesH points are made es|>ecially clear. We have had 
long experience in teaching this branch of m'-dical science, and unreservedly commend this work to 
the student of physiology." — Archwet of DeutUtry. 

** For students' use it is one of the very best text-books hi Physiology."— JVo/. L. B. How, Dart- 
mouth Medioul Co.lege, Hunocer^ N. H. 

KA.NE. THE OPIUM, MORPHINE AND SIMILAR HABITS. 

Drugs that Enslave. The Opium, Morphine, Chloral, Hashisch 
and Similar Habits. By H. H. Kane, m d., of New York. With 
Illustrations. Paper, .75; Cloth, $L25 

MILLER, ON ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol. Its Place and Power. By James Miller. Cloth, .50 

LIZARS, ON TOBACCO. 

The Use and Abuse of Tobacco. By John Lizars, m.d. CI., .50 
The above Two Volumes bound in One. Cloth, Jl.OO 

PARRISH. ALCOHOLIC INEBRIETY. 

Alcoholic Inebriety from a Medical Standpoint, with Illustrative 
Cases from the Clinical Records of the Author. By Joseph Pae- 
Risu, M.D., President of the American Association for the Cure of 
Inebriates. 12mo. • Paper Covers, .75 ; Cloth, $1.25 

ACTON. THE REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. 

The Functions and Disorders of the Reproductive Organs ^in 
Childhood, Youth, Adult Age and Advanced Life, considered in 
their Pliysiological, Social and Moral Rflations. By William 
Acton, m.d., m.r.c.s. Sixth Edition. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 

'*In th*" work now l^iefore os, all essential detail upon its snhject matter h rlf«rly an'I Hci<^ntifica1Ij 
giy^'D. We rcc-'iiim»'nd it acriirdioicly. fts nie«'tiiig a oecessary lequuition of th" o^y, pfiiiti'iK to join 
ID that oiMnion which reKan's the cimsi Iteration of the topics Id question as beyond the dutien of the 
medical practitioner.*' — The Loudon LattetL 

RYAN'S PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE. 

In its Social, Moral and Pnygical Relations, and Diseases of the 
Urinary Organs. By Michael Ryan, m.d., Memljer of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London. 12mo. Cloth, ^1.00 

WALKER OX INTERMARRIAGE. 

Or, The Mode in which, and the Causes why. Beauty, Ilfralth and 
Intellect result from certain Unions; and Deformity, Diseasf; and 
Insanity from others, illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, ?1.00 

MATHIAS. LEGISLATIVE MANUAL. 

A Rule for Conductini? Busin^'ss in Meetings of Sof;ieties. I>;gLs- 
lative Bodies, Town and \V>ird Meetings, etc. By Ben J. Matiiiaj*, 
a.m. Hixteenth Edition. l*5mo. Cloth, .50 
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BUBDETT'S PAY HOSPITALS AND PAVING WAKDS tlirough- 
out the World, i'acts in eupiHM-t of a renrraii genie iit of the Bystera 
of Medical Belief. By Henbt C. BrttDETT. 8vo. Cloth, 82.26 

t. BunlBtt illiiikyg and dJtcuDn (li? w1iul» «1ieine of HaapllBl acFUTninixlutLdn nltli > oompn- 
re iiDilinUnlUiie of tt« iwuni unit axbiaf^dmiricm H-orlfltomr. 

ItTRDETT'S COTTAGE IIOSPITAJ.S. 

General, Fever, and Convalescent ; their Progress. Management, 
and Work. Second Edition, rewritten and much Enlarged, with 
many Plnns and lUuatratiouB. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1,50 

"Ur. Burdetl'i book oontBlni a nuuf of lufuriuKtlon, lUttMienl, fltunialnl, uctiltMtnral, knd bjgt. 
raSt, olilcli liH ■Ireod) pruneil of great pnmllral utLLllj lo Iliow InCemlsd [n colBigB hoivluili, nod 
we osnaouBduntljrficumiMndthlOKood edition iv nil *ba lUv In inrcli of the kind of InRinuCion 
vWb <i corittS[a,"—Limca. 

_ JJOMVILLE, ON NURSING. 

A Manual for Hospital Nnraes and others engaged in attending 
to tlie aick. Foiulh Edition. With Recipes for Sick Room Cook- 
ery, etc. Cloth, .7D 

fiOULLINGWORTH'S MANUAL OF NURSING. lUusti-ated. 

Medical and Surgical. By Charles J. Ccir.i.iNQWORTH, m.d.. 

Physician to St Mary's Hospital, Manchester, Engl.md, Second 
Edition. With eighteen HlustrationB, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 

BY THE SAWK AUTHOR, 

ULLINGWORTH'S MANUAL FOR MONTHLY NURSES. 

Cloth, .50 
[KECORD FOR THE SICK BOOM. 

Designed for the use of Nurses and others engaged in earing tot 
the sick. It conaista of Blanks, on which may lie recorded the 
lloor, State of Pulae, Temperature, Beapiration, Medicines to be 

f;iven. Nourishment taken, Special Memoranda, etc, etc., with a 
iat of directions for the nurae in emergencies, tMcLher with other 
Praotieal Information, and a Tein|ierature Ciiart for the use of Uie 
physician. By the use of this form, the nurse can, at a glanc«, 
recall the PhyBlcian'B Directiona instead of trnatlng to her memory ; 
and the physician can, by consulting it, obtain correct iuformatiou 



HTGIENE. 

I PARKE'S PRACTICAL HYGIENE. Sixth Edition. 

A Manual of Practical Hygiene, By Edward A. Pakkbb, m.d. 
The Sixth Revised and Enlarged Edition. With Many Illustra- 
tlona. 8vo. Cloth, C3.0O 

«It nenr ftlli to tlirow Ueb) on iD.v hrgl»ulc <]i>niioii >1,lcl) uia^be t>nipoi«]."~Suilaii VtAnl 
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WILSON'S TEXT-BOOK OF DOMESTIC HYGIENE AND SANI- 
TAEY INFORMATION. 

A Guide to Personal and Domestic Hygiene. By Geokge Wil- 
son, M.D., Medical OflBcer of Health, etc. Edited by Jos. G. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., Professor of Hygiene at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 314 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 

Chapteb I. — Introductory, page 17. ii. The Human Body, 33. in. Causes of Disease, 66. iv. Food 
and Diet, 119. v. Cleanliness and Clothing, 169. vi. Exercise, Recreation and Training, 187. vii. 
Home and Its Surroundings, Drainage, Warming, etc., 221. viii. Infectious Diseases and their Pre- 
vention, 269. 

" A most useful, and in every way, acceptable book." — New York Herald. 

"Marked throughout by a sound, scientific spirit, and an absence of all hasty generalizations, 
sweeping assertions, and abuse of statistics in support of the writer's particular views. . . . We can- 
not spec^ too highly of a work which we have read with entire satisfaction." — Medical Timet and 
Gazette. 

BIBLE HYGIENE ; 

Or, Health Hints. By a Physician. This book has been written, 
first, to impart in a popular and condensed form the elements of 
Hygiene ; second, to show how varied and important are the Health 
Hints contained in the Bible, and third, to prove that the secondary 
tendency of modern Philosophy runs in a parallel direction with the 
primary light of the Bible. 12mo. Paper, .50 ; Cloth, 11.00 

*' Th^ scientific treatment of the subject is quite abreast of the present day, and is so clear and free 
from unnecessary technicalities that readers of all classes may peruse it with satisfaction and ad- 
vantage." — Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

CORFIELD. DWELLING HOUSES. 

The Sanitary Construction and Arrangement of Dwelling Houses. 
By W. H. CoRFiELD, M.A., M.D. Enlarged Edition, with Plans and 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 

WILSON, ON DRAINAGE. 

Drainage for Health ; or. Easy Lessons in Sanitary Science, with 
Numerous Illustrations. By Joseph Wilson, m.d., Medical Direc- 
tor United States Navy. One Vol. Octavo. Cloth, |1.(H) 

'' Br. Wilson is favorably known as one of the leading American writers on hygiono and publio 
health. The book deserves popularity." — Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

" Attention to its teachings may save much disease and perhaps many lives.** — dncinnati Qaaeitt. 

" Will be sure to be a harbinger of good in every family whose gooil fortune it may be to |K)0S<>hs a 
copy." — Builder and Wood Worker. 

BY SAME AUTHOR. 

NAVAL HYGIENE. 

Naval Hygiene, or. Human Health and Means for Preventing 
Disease. With Illustrative Incidents derived from Naval Experi- 
ence. Illustrated. Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth, f3.00 

SEPULTURE : 

Its History, Methods, and Sanitary Kequisites. By Stepiikn 
WiCKES, A.M., M.D. Octavo. Cloth, $1.50 

Introduction. History of Sepulture. Ancient Customs and Methods. Sepulchres. Interments 
Among the Oreeks. Customs Among the Romans. Persian Burial. North American Indian Burial. 
Early Christian Burial. Animal Putrescence. Malignant Disease from one Corpse. Saturate<l Soil 
of a Graveyard Disturbed. Intra-Mural Interment in the United States. Yellow Fever. Asiatic 
Cholera. Peitilence. Rural Cemeteries. Coffins for the Dead. Country Gmveyanls. 




IK OES-EBAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

WILSON'S HANDBOOK OF HYGIENE 
And Suniiiiry 8<.'ien.-e. By George Wilson, m.d.. Fellow of the 
Sanitary Instiiiile of Great Britain. Medical OlKi;er ol Healtb, etc., 
etc. With lUustralions. Filtli EUitioii. Revi:^ aad Enlaivt'd. 
8vo. Cloih, Si.75 

FKANKLAND'S WATER ANALYSIS, 

For Sanitary Purposes, with Hints for the Interpretation of 
ResultH. By E. Frameland, f.r.b. Illustrated. Cloth, Sl.OO 

"TbB mlliorV iorW-wtil« r-pul.lfun will CQiniurBil UiJg mniia.l la hU miillulnne. uod Uijj wUI 

^ FOX'S WATER, AlB AND FOOD. 

Sanitary EKaminatious of Water, Air and Food. By CoRNBt.iu9 
B. Fox, M.D. 91 Engravings, nvo. Cloth, W.OO 

HEALTH RESORTS. 

I MADDEN'S HEALTH RESORTS FOR CHRONIC DISEASES. 

A Handbauk. the result ol the uutlior*s own observations during 
several years of health travel iji many lands, containing kIso remarks 
on elimalolugy and the use of miueritl waters. By T. M. Maxiden, 
x.D. 8vo. Cloth, J2.50 

IfWlI-SON'S SEA VOYAGES FOB HEALTH. 

A Handbook of Practical Information as to Sen Voyages, for 
the Use of Touriata and luvaliils. By Wm. S. Wilson, m.d. With 
a L'hiirt showing HieOcBHn Rontes, and Illustrating tlie Physical 
Geograpliy of the Sea, Crown Uvo, Cioth, $-2,60 

IfeOLLY'S COLORADO SPRINGS AND MANITOU AS HEALTH 
RE-OilTS, By S. Euwin Soclt, «.u., a.il c s., Eng., including 
an article descriptive of the scenery and resources of the btnte. 
12ino. Pajwr Covers, .25 

THE CARE OF CHILDKEX. 

ALE. ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CHH.DREN IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. 

A Bonk fur Moihera, By Mks. Amie M. Hale m. d. Abound- 
ing in valuable information and common sense advice. New En- 
larged Edition, litao. Cloth, .76 

Wb aUnll lua Diir innuencB In tlis IntroduFlkm ot tlila »urk In fonilllDb uniler our iitni, itiid n 
thu lavromfon B-nvnill)' lo r..l1u« iiur ciuniiple."— B«j)"li. MnlUiul aurf tiurgia,! Jminml, 

CHAVASSE OS THE MENTAL CULTURE AND TRAININQ- 
OF CHILDREN. By Pve Henry Cuavasse. 

Paper Covers, ,50 cents ; Cloth, $L0O 

rVHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD KNOW. 
M.D,, author of Diseases of Children, ttc, 

II In uiilj log tfiiB tbac our chddtpn hoTe lo dodge Ihrougli Iba early purt of llr« as 
kbjtin'h. Wu niiut U llioolirul lo muol nllb incli a aeuilbla guldo fat tliem nt Dr. Ellli 
U &««-. 

Iffi- The above Tliree Volumes in One, Cloth, 

F. BLAZISTOH, 80» Is'ZQ., 1012~WalEOt Street, Fliiladelphia, 
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